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WYNDHAM LEWIS AND THE VORTICIST AESTHETIC 
GEOFFREY WAGNER 


“The Artist’s OBJECTIVE is Reality.’ Blast No. 1, p. 139. 
“Art at its fullest is a very great force indeed, a magical force, a sort of life, a very 
great ‘reality.’ ’’ The Diabolical Principle and the Dithyrambic Spectator, p. 69. 


It can be said that for Wyndham. Lewis the function of art, as of satire, is to 
depict reality. But having said as much, a host of definitions become necessary. 
From the first Vorticist manifestoes until the present day, Lewis has maintained 
that the artistic apprehension of reality is best accomplished by the intellect, 
working from outside on a field of static matter. From the first, also, he has ac- 
corded the painter the highest position in the arts. Truth is best reached by the 
sense of sight, organ of the inteliect, and least represented by the musical and the 
emotional, which are in his view synonymous. The encyclical handed to Zagreus 
in The Apes of God and the attack on Spengler in Time and Western Man are two 
of the most easily available sources of such views as these, in which, of course, all 
Lewis’s graphic and satiric imagery is bound up, for the eye is usually clear and 
sharp and mouth or ear soft and loose. Just as we find the literary and philosophic 
roots of Vorticism outside England, particularly in the French anti-romanticists 
like Lasserre, de Tarde, Massis, and Seillitre, whom Lewis contacted when he 
was studying under Bergson at the Collége de France, so also is the graphic side 
of the movement anticipated in the teaching of Worringer and Lipps on the con- 
tinent. Both Lewis and his Vorticist colleague, Edward Wadsworth, were trained 
at the Heimann Academy in Munich at the start of this century and T. E. 
Hulme, whom Lewis admits as his mentor at this time, made a pilgrimage to meet 
Worringer and pretends, inaccurately, I think, to resume Worringer’s aesthetic 
in Speculations.' 

Worringer proposed three kinds of aesthetic man—‘‘Der Primitive Mensch,” 
“Der Orientalische Mensch,’”’ and “Der Klassische Mensch,” all prior to the 
modern period which he broadly defines as Gothic. The first of these categories, 
primitive man, lived at odds with the natural world and his art was an abstrac- 
tion, in the sense of a call to absolute values in a shifting and incomprehensible 
universe. For this primitive man, as for Hulme’s and Lewis’s ideal artist, art was 
avoidance of life and a resentment of nature. As Worringer explains: 


Von Leben verwirrt und geangstigt, sucht er das Leblose, weil aus ihm die Unruhe des 
Werdens eliminiert und eine dauernde Festigkeit geschaffen ist. Kiinstlerisch schaffen heisst 





1T. E. Hulme, Speculations: Essays on Humanism and the Philosophy of Art, edited 
by Herbert Read, with a Frontispiece and Foreword by Jacob Epstein (London, 1924-), 
pp. 82-91. 
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fiir ihn, dem Leben und seiner Willkiir auszuweichen . . . Von der starren Linie in ihrer 
lebensfremden abstrakten Wesenheit geht er aus.? 


The rigid line (“starr” and “Starrheit” are words constantly used in this con- 
text by Worringer) is the primitive’s reduction to order. And for Worringer, as 
for Lewis and Pound, but not for Hulme, this attempt to stabilize the world out- 
side man reached its zenith in the orient, including the Egyptian orient. With 
the advent of Hellenic man, the individual and his world tend to harmonize. No 
longer tortured by perr 2ption, no more at odds with nature, classical man (wretch 
that he clearly was for Worringer!) begins to enjoy life and artistically idealize 
nature. At this point Einfihlung, rather than Abstraktion, enters. Einfihlung is 
the enjoyable projection of the consciousness into a work of art, the recognition 
of human emotions in it, and a feeling of pleasure thereat—‘‘Selbstgenuss.’” 
Abstraktion is the reverse, a withdrawal to austere calm and intellectual order— 
‘“Selbstentausserungstrieb.’”* For Worringer, as for Lewis, oriental man is a re- 
fined primitive, as it were, since he is contented with, rather than fearful of, the 
state of dualism in which he exists with the universe, having a transcendental, 
rather than immanent, view of the world. In oriental art an exalted destiny exists, 
and the supernatural sources of life are marvelous instead of horrible. The early 
primitive’s terror of nature is raised to distant respect and man feels humility 
before the eternal forces. This condition, into which we can see how easily 
Hulme’s view of Byzantine art fits, produces not merely abstract art, for Wor- 
ringer, but great abstract art, an art sharply defined and wedded to the line.® 

In two essays, ‘“‘Vortices and Notes” in Blast No. 1° and “Essay on the Objec- 
tive of Plastic Art in Our Time” in The Tyro No. 2, Lewis develops his aesthetic, 
based on Worringer’s teaching. In many ways, with its view of human life (or 
“reality” in inverted commas, for Lewis) as merely the material to be manipu- 
lated by the sacrosanct artist, it approaches the nineteenth-century aesthetics of 
Baudelaire, Wilde, Pater, or even Whistler. Nature is the negative of the artistic 
creation. Unexplained, uninterpreted by the heroic artist, it must remain a mir- 
ror of the general abasement of mankind. The Vorticist manifestoes definitely 
allow this view, Blast No. 2 requiring that the artist arrange insignificant and 
unimportant nature, or “ENRICH abstraction.” “Dissociating vitality from 
beef,” the artist must reach the essential, life.” 

The Vorticists, however, led by Lewis, were far more dogmatic than the nine- 
teenth-century aesthetician of this kind, for they would allow the artist only one 
tool he could, and should, use, namely the intellect. Suspicion of the emotions 


2 Wilhelm Worringer, Formprobleme der Gotik (Miinchen, 1912), p. 16. 

3 Wilhelm Worringer, Abstraktion und Einfihlung (Miinchen, 1948), pp. 17-26. 

4 Ibid., pp. 27-37. 

5 Worringer, Formprobleme, pp. 24-27. 

6 “‘Vortices’’ is re-spelt to ‘‘Vorteces’”’ in one place (Blast No. 1, London, John Lane 
the Bodley Head, June 20, 1914, p. 127), but I have adopted Lewis’s more usual spelling 
here. I have not, incidentally, asked my printer to follow the typography to be found 
in the Vorticist manifestoes. 

7 Wyndham Lewis, ‘‘A Review of Contemporary Art,’’ Blast No. 2, War Number (London, 
July, 1915), pp. 39-45. 
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was, of course, part of the general neo-classical reaction, particularly as defined 
in France, against romanticism. “The act of creation,” Lewis early explained, 
“fs always an act of the human will.” Hinfihlung, the feeling of significance or 
enjoyment we may experience in observing nature, is only the artistic impulse, 
or “the situation that produces art.’”’ The act of creation itself is a transcending 
of this situation.® 
Moreover, this act of creation is only likely to be performed with authenticity 
by “the exceptional individual.’’”® The rest of us—and for the purposes of exegesis 
it is essential to concede Lewis his view of human society, with all its anti- 
Platonic bias—should be pleased, if not coerced, to serve this heroic individual, 
the inspired artist. Pound, of course, agrees: ‘“The arts are kept up by a very few 
people,’””’° and again, ‘“‘Art is a fluid moving above or over the minds of men.” 
The heresy of the ‘“‘dithyrambic spectator,’’ which is for Lewis the principal 
aesthetic disease of our time, is the invasion of the sacrosanct artistic stage, or 
dance, by the amateur or spectator—“‘audience-participation” as he calls it. 
The second part of his pamphlet (as he calls works over four hundred pages long) 
The Diabolical Principle and the Dithyrambic Spectator discusses a work showing 
art and ritual close, the consequent involvement of the spectator being for Lewis 
yet one more fatal aspect of the contemporary democratic conceit.!2 The specta- 
tors must be kept off the stage, else art will be corrupted. Everyone will want to 
_be an artist, particularly the rich who have the leisure therefore," thus creating 
the millionaire Bohemia he flays in The Apes of God. For, although Lewis uses 
“ape” in a special sense, after Hazlitt, he shows us in this work dithyrambic 
spectators, apes or impersonators of the god-like artist. Especially will this heresy 
be exemplified, he imagines, and imagines presciently, in the cult of child-art and 
primitive-art. Throughout his career, Lewis has assailed the cult of the child, 
from Blast No. 1 to the recent story ““My Disciple” in Rotting Hill with its 
criticism of the theories in this respect of Sir Herbert Read (who has replied in 
kind with condemnation of Vorticism).“ And linked to the cult of the child in the 
amateur is that of the primitive. All, at some time, championing Asiatic exoticism 
over European rationalism, D. H. Lawrence, Gauguin, Baudelaire, Stevenson, 
Zola (an impeccable black-list for the contemporary neo-classicist) have ‘ruined 
us with their dreams.’”® This decadent and defeatist love of the primitive, which 
for a short while Lewis saw Hitler curing in 1931,'* was early personified for him 
by Gauguin—“this bag of schoolboy conceits, this old-clo merchant, loaded with 


8 Wyndham Lewis, ‘‘Essay on the Objective of Plastic Art in Our Time,” The Tyro 
No. 2 (London, 1922), pp. 27-33. 

® Wyndham Lewis, Time and Western Man (London, 1927), p. 41. 

10 Ezra Pound, Imaginary Letters (Paris, 1930), p. 3. 

11 Ezra Pound, The Spirit of Romance (London, 1910), p. vi. 

12 Wyndham Lewis, The Diabolical Principle and the Dithyrambic Spectator (London, 
1931), p. 238. 

13 Lewis, Time and Western Man, p. 145. 

14 Sir Herbert Read, The Philosophy of Modern Art (London, 1952), p. 44. 

15 Wyndham Lewis, Paleface: The Philosophy of the ‘‘Melting-Pot’’ (London, 192Y), 

. 152. 
16 Wyndham Lewis, Hitler (London, 1931), pp. 112-119. 
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rusty broadswords, Spanish knives, sombreros, oaths, the arch-priest of the 
romantic Bottle”’""—and it is, of course, that ‘asiatisme’ the French anti- 
romanticists so disliked in Keyserling and Spengler, Massis even charging Proust 
and Gide with oriental aspirations. Seillitre equally detested this form of primi- 
tivism (‘‘naturisme’’),"® finding Van Gogh and Cézanne seriously risking their 
sanity. But Seillitre’s appendix to Le Mal romantique, like Babbitt’s section of 
The New Laokoon called ‘“‘The Theory of Spontaneity,” in which we find a 
Lewisian attack on the child-cult, reads more like the art criticism of a retired 
Colonel than that of a sensitive aesthetician. Yet other, milder critics, like André 
Lhéte, obviously more concerned to help his reader than state a point of view, 
can be found to be somewhat similarly opposed to aesthetic romanticism under 
the various heads at which Lewis also tilted at this time. For this was the atmos- 
phere in which Vorticism erupted and it is essential to approach the movement 
from the first as a retraction from experience and a correction of contemporary 
weaknesses in art. In the Catalogue to Roger Fry’s now famous “Post-Impres- 
sionist Exhibition” of 1911, where advanced styles in contemporary painting were 
first shown to a wide English public (and where Lewis himself showed), we find 
the following: 


Primitive art, like the art of children, consists not so much in an attempt to represent what 
the eye perceives as to put a line round a mental conception of the object. Like the work 
of the primitive artist, the pictures children draw are often extraordinarily expressive.'** 


Mixture of art and life seemed fatal to Lewis from the start of his career for 
it could produce only what Benda described, in “the excellent Belphégor’’” as 
Lewis terms it, in words that might have come from the pen of any contemporary 
neo-classicist—‘“‘une abolition de distinction entre l’artiste et les choses, d’une 
dissolution de sa personnalité dans leur Ame, a l’évanouissement de tout juge- 
ment.’”° At about the same time as this Ramon Fernandez was writing: “Une 
grande partie de la littérature de notre XXe siécle est dominée par cette con- 
fusion de l’art et de la vie.’! How this prejudice must have drawn Lewis to 
Worringer, for whom the artistic significance of abstract art relied on its absence 
of life and who saw the line as a result of the will, rather than of the senses. 
“Gothic” line for Worringer was sensuous and organic, a flow continuing that of 
the body and one of which, I would suggest in passing, we see the reductio ad 
absurdum (if not ad nauseam) in contemporary American “action” painting. 


17 Wyndham Lewis, The Caliph’s Design. Architects! Where Is Your Vortex? (London, 
1919), p. 37. 

18M. le baron Ernest Seilligre, Pour le centenaire du romantisme. Un Examen de cons- 
cience (Paris, 1927), p. 115. 

188 Catalogue, Post-I[mpressionist Exhibition (London, 1911), pp. 11-12. 

19 Lewis, Time and Western Man, p. 292. 

20 Julien Benda, Belphégor. Essai sur l’esthétique de la présente société francaise, (Paris, 
1919), p. 8. (I use the sixth edition, the first being in 1918, but an ‘‘Avertissement”’ claiming 
that the whole was mainly composed before 1914.) 

21 Ramon Fernandez, Messages (Paris, 1926), p. 215. 
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Die Linie der primitiven Ornamentik ist geometrisch, ist tot und ausdrucklos. Ihre 
kiinstlerische Bedeutung beruht einzig und allein auf dieser Abwesenheit alles Lebens.?* 


That this retraction from “life’”’ is the clue to Vorticism is substantiated over 
and over again by Lewis. “In dynastic Egypt,” we find him writing, “art comes 
nearer to being life than at any other recorded period: and apparently for the . 
reason that it was death.’ Art only exists in its abstraction from “‘life,” or what 
we call life, the spuriously alive, since our life is a sham or death of the soul. 
Lewis takes this idea furthest perhaps when considering Professor G. Elliot 
Smith’s researches into Egyptian mummification, a practice in which he finds 
art taking over entirely, the artist being entirely unimpeded by the fluxes of life, 
since the sitter is dead! Eccentric as it may seem, this is precisely what Lewis 
says: “Into the egyptian living death, again, a good deal of the rigor mortis has 
passed. And that suits art admirably. It asks nothing better than a corpse and it 
thrives upon bones. Did not Cézanne bellow at his sitter, when he fell off the chair, 
*You’re moving! Les pommes, ¢a ne bouge pas!’ ”” 

From here it is scarcely a step to the conversation between the (avowedly) 
autobiographical Tarr and Anastasya at the end of Tarr. So Anastasya, ‘The 
Munich German Madonna” incidentally, asks Tarr, 


‘‘What is art?—it sounds like Pompous Pilate!’’ 

“Life with all the humbug of living taken out of it: will that do?”’ 
“‘Very well: but what is life?’’ 

“Everything that is not yet purified so that it is art.” 

‘*No.”’ 

“‘Very well: Death is the one attribute that is peculiar to life.” 
‘And to art as well.’’?5 


In the subsequent revision of this passage for the second edition, there is an 
underlining of the thesis: “‘ ‘deadness is the first condition of art.’ ” In Time and 
Western Man Lewis repeats Tarr’s earlier views as his own.” And here we learn 
that this “deadness” is the only true realism—‘“‘deadness, above all, for the 
fullest, most concrete ‘realism,’ is essential.””” This ideal—‘“‘a sort of death and 
silence in the middle of life’ —is what Lewis calls the painter’s “immortality.” 
This still center at the heart of life, of contemporary flux, is Vortex, a principle 
of unity and permanence in the maelstrom of life’s diversity and change. And the 
creation of this static perfection is the consummate human act, it is “The Art of 


22 Worringer, Formprobleme, p. 35. Lewis’s views on Egyptian art are similar to, if far 
more intransigeant than, Worringer’s in this writer’s Agyptische Kunst. Probleme ihrer 
Wertung (Miinchen, 1927), p. 7. 

23 Lewis, Diabolical Principle, p. 180. 

24 Jbid., p. 181. 

25 Wyndham Lewis, Tarr (London, Chatto and Windus, 1928), p. 302. (This edition 
revises The Egoist Ltd. Tarr of 1918). 

26 Lewis, Time and Western Man, pp. 377, 479. 

7 Ibid., p. 212. 

28 Wyndham Lewis, ‘‘The Credentials of the Painter—1,” The English Review, XXIV 
(January, 1922), p. 36. 
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the Great Race,” in fact—“DOING WHAT NATURE DOES.” As Babbitt put it, “To 
look to a true centre is, on the contrary, according to the classicist, to grasp the 
abiding human element through all the change in which it is implicated.” 

If the above roughly defines the ideal of ‘“deadness” and retraction from ex- 
perience in Vorticism, in what way was the movement a correction of contem- 
porary failure in art itself? First, of course, Vortex indicted Impressionism, both 
on political (art of the Plain Man, or average, rather than excellent) and on aes- 
thetic grounds: ‘The impressionist doctrine, with its interpenetrations, its 
tragic literalness, its wavy contours, its fashionable fuss, points always to one 
end: the state in which life itself supersedes art.’*° There is nothing violently 
revolutionary in this attack, shared as it is by most contemporary neo-classicists 
who included the Impressionist movement under the general head of romanticism. 
What is more interesting is the Vorticist criticism of the Cubist movement. For 
although, with Lhéte, Lewis welcomed the re-introduction of classical principles 
in the art of Cézanne, he excoriated post-Cézanne Cubism as a direct, romantic 
derivative of Impressionism, and detestable on two scores. 

First, it was guilty of what Lhdéte called “apriorisme.” Apply a formula to 
nature, Lewis explains, and a novelty will start forth; you will be confronted with 
“a system of surprises.’’ Hence, emphasis is laid on standards of executant genius 
in the painting rather than on standards of beauty. The whole of his pamphlet 
The Caliph’s Design, as well as his articles written alongside Lhéte in The Athe- 
naeum just after the first world war, is a plea for the divorce of art and style. 
Both Blasts and The Caliph’s Design vigorously protested studio art, as the 
seminary of “apriorisme.” We are the first civilization, Lewis objected, to have 
accepted the ugly as the visual mode of our time, and to have let ethical supersede 
aesthetic judgments (in adoring the painting of the Plain Man). Pierre Lasserre, 
writing before Lewis, called this aesthetic pantheism, love of the average, result- 
ing in a fatigued vision and a pessimistic application of interpretive skills. As 
Lewis wrote in 1919: ‘“Listlessness, dilettantism is the mark of studio art. You 
must get Painting, Sculpture, and Design out of the studio and into life somehow or 
other if you are not going to see this new vitality desiccated in a Pocket of inor- 
ganic experimentation.” 

The view is maintained. Writing from America in 1940 he re-iterates it: “The 
artist must, if he is to survive, come to terms with the people at large, and no 
longer accept the role of a purveyor of sensation, or of a highbrow clown, to a 
handful of socialites.’® 

In passing this criticism, I should pause to explain that it is not so contradic- 
tory as it appears. For with one hand Lewis appears to remove the artist from 
contagion with humanity, with the other he bids him leave his studio and “‘live.” 
The contradiction is not, of course, irreconcilable. The artistic intelligence must 
remain apart from particular passion, but it must play upon the world of nature, 
and not merely on that unrepresentative section of the world to be found in the 


29 Irving Babbitt, Rousseau and Romanticism (Boston, 1919), p. 391. 

30 Lewis, ‘Essay on the Objective,’’ p. 31. 

31 Lewis, Caliph’s Design, p. 7. 

32 Wyndham Lewis, [Letter], The New Republic, CII, 21 (May 20, 1940), 675. 
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artist’s studio. Nor is there any real contradiction offered by Lewis’s own graphic 
practice. This shows roughly three manners: stylized realism, semi-abstraction, 
and total abstraction or non-objective work. In the first group we find his por- 
traits, his fine head of Pound exhibited at the Goupil Gallery in 1919 and the two 
likenesses of Eliot for the rejection of the first of which, now at Durban, by the 
Royal Academy of 1938 Augustus John tendered his resignation.” The second 
group shows a willful but recognizable distortion of nature based on Cartesian 
animal automatism, or perhaps rather on L’Homme-Machine (1748) of La Met- 
trie. Certainly Lewis himself did not consider these paintings ugly. The third 
period, that of Vorticism proper, shows what Lewis calls a ‘“de-humanizing”’ of 
his art, a banishing of nature and man in a purely abstract phase. This period, 
which we shall find Hulme attacking below and which Yeats liked as “stylistic 
arrangements of experience,” at first does seem to contradict Lewis’s expressed 
beliefs about studio art. But it is necessary to remember that he regarded this as 
only an interim period, an effort to “hustle the cultural Britannia,’ and “no one 
but an idiot—or a Dutchman like Mondrian—would pass his life in that vac- 
uum.”*> It was, indeed, somewhat of a satire on studio art itself. As he explains in 
a recent catalogue, “If you are going to be abstract, I argued, why worry about a 
lot of match-boxes, bottles of beer, plates of apples, and picturesque guitars? 
Why not turn your back upon familiar objects altogether—since by the time you 
had finished your picture they had, in any case, almost disappeared.’*® 

But the second criticism made by Vorticism (by Pound as much as by Lewis) 
against Cubism was that it was too closely attached to Impressionism. It was, 
Lewis claimed, too photographic.” Here he means that it was associated. in a 
compromising fashion, with the Impressionist ideal of ‘catching the Moment on 
the hop,” that is, the artist’s “photographing” of a specific moment at a specific 
time in a specific place. This, naturally, was anathema to the neo-classicist, hold- 
ing permanence as a primary ideal. Lewis explains himself in The Athenaeum. The 
Cubist (and Lhéte agrees) is giving a momentary feeling of the studio interior, 
“the immediate truth of the copy of La Presse, the morning coffee-cup, the roof 
seen from the studio window.’* The Japanese print, on the other hand, was not 
aiming to convey a given moment, rather to achieve the static perfection of 
eternity. 


33 Wyndham Lewis, Wyndham Lewis the Artist, From ‘‘Blast’’ to Burlington House (Lon- 
don, 1939), pp. 375-380. See also The Art of Wyndham Lewis, edited by Charles Handley- 
Read (London, 195.), pp. 97-98, and Sir William Rothenstein, Since Fifty. Men and Memo- 
ries, 1922-1988 (Loudon, 1939), p. 303. John resumed his membership two years later. 

34 W. B. Yeats, A Vision (New York, 1938), p. 25. 

36 Wyndham Lewis, ‘‘Round the London Galleries,’ The Listener, XLIII, 1104 (March 
23, 1950), 522. 

36 Wyndham Lewis, ‘“‘Introduction,”’ Catalogue of an Exhibition of Paintings, Drawings, 
and Watercolours by Wyndham Lewis (London, May 5, 1949), unpaged. 

37 Wyndham Lewis the Artist, pp. 75-77. Unusually, in Men Without Art (London, 1934), 
p. 203, Cubism seems to have evinced a brief awakening of classical tendencies for Lewis. 
But generally his criticism follows my analysis. 

38 Wyndham Lewis, ‘‘I. Nature and the Monster of Design,’’ The Athenaeum, no. 4673 
(November 21, 1919), p. 1231. 
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But if Lhéte agrees with this view, the Cubist apologists themselves generally 
do not do so. Unlike Vorticism, Cubism had no organized mystique—indeed, 
boasted of its freedom from such—but there are a few works from which we may 
pick up a general contemporary view of the movement. These include the famous 
Du “Cubisme’’ by Albert Gleizes and Jean Metzinger, Robert Delaunay’s note- 
books, and Apollinaire’s Les Peintres Cubistes, as well as this last writer’s con- 
tributions to the two reviews of the period, Montjoie and Les Soirées de Paris. 
Nowhere here do we find the idea of what Lewis calls the “‘presentist’’ approach 
of Cubism, the seizing on an instant. Both Gleizes and the diffuse interpreter 
Apollinaire agree that Cubism aimed to create a moment of classical stasis into 
which poured a series of unknown moments, from past, present, and future.® 
Both see Cubism as anti-Impressionistic, although Gleizes goes further than the 
poet of Alcools here. Ready, as a good Frenchman, to pay his respects to Im- 
pressionism, Gleizes yet starts his study on a note of strong criticism of the nine- 
teenth-century movement for its lack of formal qualities, writing in words of 
which Lewis should approve: “L’art des Impressionistes comporte un non-sens: 
par la diversité de la couleur il tache a créer de la vie, et il propage un dessin veule 
et nul. La robe chatoie, merveilleuse; les formes disparaissent, atrophiées.’’° 

More immediately, however, Vorticism sprang out of the head of Futurism, 
as Benedict Nicolson has recently appreciated, an unruly English offspring of its 
Latin parent. The first Futurist manifesto appeared in the Figaro for February 
20, 1909. It advocated speed, machines, the future, war (‘““We wish to glorify 
War—the only health giver of the world”), youth, and the destruction of Mu- 
seums, in strident language.*! Marinetti, better known himself as the editor of 
Poesia than as a painter, at once began a strenuous lecture campaign which 
took him into the Lyceum Club in London in March and April of 1910, for 
Marinetti was a rich man and traveled far and fast. On March 19, 1912, we find 
him lecturing at Bechstein Hall in London while the audience, in the words of 
The Times, ‘begged for mercy.” Epstein tells us that, when all else failed, Mari- 
netti used to imitate the sound of machine-guns on the podium” but he may 
merely have been deceived by what Stella Bowen calls Marinetti’s ‘‘zoom-bang 
poetry’ of the period. For the Futurist duce made a point of reciting poems from 
his subsequent collection Zang Tumb Tunum—“zang-tumb-tumb” being his 
word for a kind of typographical painting, copied by Kurt Schwitters later in 
transition—of which a characteristic example is: 


SOLE A RIPETIZIONE 20,000 PROIETTILI AL MINUTO 
UI'ZZ22222 agaaaaaaaaaa 

goia goia goia goia ancora ancora vendetta 

ta ta ta ta ta ta ta ta ta ta ta ta ta 





39 Albert Gleizes et Jean Metzinger, Du ‘“‘Cubisme’’ (Paris, 1912), pp. 32-35; Guillaume 
Apollinaire, Les Peintres Cubistes (Paris, Editions ‘“Athéna’’, 1913), p. 24. 

40 Gleizes, Du ‘“‘Cubisme’’, p. 8. 

41 J Manifesti del Futurismo (Milano, Istituto editoriale italiano, n.d.), is the ‘‘official’”’ 
publication of these manifestoes, but translations abound, an excellent one of the first 
manifesto to be found in the Catalogue to the first English Futurist exhibition, London, 
the Sackville Gallery, March, 1912. 

42 Jacob Epstein, Let there Be Sculpture (New York, 1940), p. 52. 

43 Stella Bowen, Drawn from Life (London, 1941), p. 36. 
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The second Futurist manifesto appeared in April 1909 and was entitled ‘““Tuons 
le clair de lune!’ It was an even more hysterical document than the first and 
actually gave the signal to the Futurists to open fire (“Attention! ... Feu!’’), 
for a cardinal point was the conversion of the salons into fields of battle. On 
February 11, 1910, there appeared the Manifesto dei pittori futuristi and on 
March 8 a spectacular demonstration was staged at Turin. On April 11 La Pittura 
Futurista: manifesto tecnico came out, Balla and Severini now joining Marinetti, 
Boccioni, Carra, and Russolo as signatories.** Further manifestoes, and manifes- 
tations, followed, including a musicians’ manifesto, a motion picture manifesto, 
and a summons to dilatory Venetian and Spanish Futurists, Venice being reviled 
for its gondolas and canals. On March 9, 1911, Marinetti delivered an interesting 
lecture in Paris, published Le Futurisme, and the following year took his show on 
the road. This was the Futurists’ international exhibition, their “‘Putsch’’ as 
Lewis called it; from Bernheim, Jeune in Paris the exhibit went to the Sackville 
Gallery in London in March 1912. In April/May it was at 34a Tiergartenstrasse 
in Berlin and in September at the De Roos Gallery on the Rokindam in Amster- 
dam, whence it went to the Galerie Georges Giroux in Brussels. 

Marinetti, meanwhile, had continued to propagate his doctrine by lectures and 
one of these touched off Vorticism. On November 17, 1913, he had lectured to 
Hulme’s rather proper Poets’ Club and the year following he gave two lectures at 
the Doré Gallery in Bond Street, the first on April 30 and the second on May 5. 
Incensed to direct action at last, Lewis assembled for this last lecture ‘‘a deter- 
mined band of miscellaneous anti-Futurists,” including Gaudier-Brzeska, 
my uncle, the late Edward Wadsworth, and T. E. Hulme, all large men, and 
went to heckle Marinetti. Gaudier “put down a tremendous barrage in French,” 
while the rest “maintained a confused uproar.” As a big drum was being thumped 
behind the scenes to accompany Marinetti’s poetry, this lecture, which provoked 
what Ford Madox Ford calls “‘a sanguinary war,’”** must have been a noisy affair 
and Lewis claims that ‘‘the Italian intruder was worsted.’ 

This lecture came at a moment in Lewis’s own career that proved decisive. 
On February 21, 1912, Roger Fry had invited him to join his Omega workshops. 
In December of this year we find him still exhibiting with the relatively conserva- 
tive Camden Town Group at the Carfax Gallery. In the autumn of 1913 he broke 
with Fry and founded his own Rebel Art Centre with Kate Lechmere at 38 Great 
Ormond Street. This principally united Frederick Etchells, Cuthbert Hamilton, 
Edward Wadsworth, Charles Nevinson, and Lewis himself. Still under the 
Omega influence, Lewis was spending much of his energies in decorative mural 
painting. He did the walls of Ford’s study and his room for the Countess of 
Drogheda’s London house at 40 Wilton Crescent, with its jet ceiling, ebony 
chimney-glass, and Vorticist mirrors, was thrown open to an amazed public. The 
most spectacular of all Lewis’s murals now, however, were for the nightclub called 


44F, T. Marinetti, Le Futurisme (Paris, 1911), pp. 155-178. I base my date for this docu- 
ment on Luigi Fillia, 71 Futurismo (Milano, 1932), p. 19. 

45 Reprinted in Umberto Boccioni, Pittura, Scultura Futuriste (Milano, Edizione Futuriste 
di ‘‘Poesia,’’ 1914), p. 189. 

46 Ford Madox Ford, Thus To Revisit (London, 1921), p. 140. 

47 Wyndham Lewis, Blasting and Bombardiering (London, 1937), p. 36. 
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The Cave of the Golden Calf, owned by Madame Strindberg (the playwright’s 
third wife). Here, the ceiling supported by Epstein pillars, the walls. (as Sir Os- 
bert Sitwell puts it) “relevantly frescoed’’* by Lewis, were danced what Edgar 
Jepson calls ‘‘Vorticist dances, the Turkey Trot and the Bunny Hug.’ All 
literary and artistic London, judging from memoirs, seem to have gone to this 
nightclub which Ford describes in The Marsden Case, and it was possibly influ- 
enced, as was Vorticism to some extent, by the “‘idéisme” of the celebrated Valen- 
tine de Saint-Point, whose strange dances, accompanied by geometric shadows 
thrown on a screen, Lewis would have seen earlier in Paris. Here, so Violet Hunt 
alleges, at the sign of the Golden Calf, the Great English Vortex held its first 
evenings, a typical invitation for one such reading, ‘“The Manifesto of Rebel 
Art will be read to the sound of carefully chosen trumpets.” 

In early 1914 Etchells, Hamilton, Wadsworth, Nevinson, Epstein, and Lewis 
exhibited together, constituting the Blast group or, as Lewis put it in The Egoist, 


a vertiginous but not exotic island, in the placid and respectable archipelago of English 
art. This formation is undeniably of volcanic matter . . . The work of this group of artists 
for the most part underlines such geometric bases and structure of life, and they would 
spend their energies rather in showing a different skeleton and abstraction than formerly 
could exist than a different degree of hairiness or dress.®! 


Then came Marinetti’s lecture and Lewis, as he confesses, staged a ‘“‘counter- 
Puisch.”’ On Wednesday June 15, 1914, five days before publication of Blast No. 1, 
the Blast dinner was held at the Dieudonné Restaurant in Ryder Street, St. 
James’s, a restaurant name that was to echo through the Pisan Cantos. One 
trusts that the dinner did not resemble a Futurist dinner (‘“We throw the table 
over . . . toc toc toc toc toc toc toc .. . He vomits. They vomit. They laugh.’’®), 
but it seems to have been a lavish affair forin the Carlow Collection of Wyndham 
Lewis manuscripts there is an invitation card on the back of which, I noted, a 
characteristically practical Lewis has evidently worked out the considerable costs 
for himself. Other Blast dinners and evenings followed but the above was the 
first and five days after it what Pound called in a letter to Lewis “the great 
MAGENTA cover’d oposculus’”’™ burst upon the artistic world. 

The Vorticist movement, then, broke out in the teeth of Futurism. Yet clearly, 
as many critics have observed, it had a great deal in common with the Italian 
aesthetic. Le Futurisme, which gives a convenient summary of Futurist “thought,” 
is militant, anti-passéiste (the lovers of the past, passatisti, had been castigated 
not only in the manifestoes but also in sympathetic periodicals like Noi and Pa- 


48 Sir Osbert Sitwell, Great Morning (London, 1948), p. 208. 

49 Edgar Jepson, Memories of an Edwardian and Neo-Georgian (London, 1937), p. 155. 

® Violet Hunt, J Have This To Say (New York, 1926), p. 214. 

51 Wyndham Lewis, ‘‘The Cubist Room,” The Egoist, I, 1 (January 1, 1914), 9. 

52 Marinetti as quoted by Rosa Trillo Clough, Looking Back At Futurism (New York, 
1942), pp. 167-168. 

53 A letter to Amy Lowell from Pound confirms this (The Letters of Ezra Pound, 1907- 
1941, edited by D. D. Paige, New York, 1950, p. 74); Glenn Hughes reports the dinner 
somewhat erratically, I think, in his Imagism and the Imagists (California, 1931), p. 36. 

54 Letters of Ezra Pound, p. 190. 
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pini’s Lacerba), anti-romantic, and anti-Nietzsche (who admired the past). 
Marinetti wanted, further, a modern womanhood and was pro-suffragette, unlike 
Blast. His dynamic view of the artist was re-iterated by Boccioni in his Pittura, 
Scultura Futuriste of 1914, a work larded with black-type adjurations like ‘Tot! 
... Tot!.. Tot!” or the (pleasantly Italianated) ‘Hip! Hip! Hurra!,” similar to 
the typographical dynamite of Blast.. And although Apollinaire claims Boccioni 
as a Cubist, he was, like other Futurists and like Lewis himself, anti-Picasso and 
anti-Cubist. Above all, Futurism was dedicated to the injection of life into art as 
brutally as possible. Especially for this reason, for the heresy of the dithyrambic 
spectator, Lewis arraigned the movement as another compromise within Impres- 
sionism generally. Blast No. 1 called Futurism “the latest form of Impression- 
ism,’’®5 and in The Caliph’s Design, which is a kind of post mortem on Vorticism, 
he repeats this charge: ‘The Futurists, and their French followers, have as the 
basis of their aesthetic the Impressionists generally . . . Their dogma is a brutal 
rhetorical Zolaism, on its creative side, saturated with the voyou respect and 
gush about Science, the romance of machinery engraven on their florid banner.’’®¢ 

James Thrall Soby, analyzing Vorticism, sees it as anxious to announce the 
art of the future, but reluctant to break entirely with the past.*’ Looking back 
on Vorticism in 1950, Lewis himself would seem to agree with this estimate. The 
Futurists were, after all, guilty of romantic excess, imbalance, in their stress on 
the future. Excess for Lewis is ugly and, as Blast No. 2 declares, for the Vorticists 
“our goddess is Beauty.’’** But above all Lewis anathematized the “dynamism” 
of the Futurist aesthetic. 

Here one must refer to actual examples. Balla’s Speed of A Car Plus Light and 
Sounds or the same artist’s Leash in Motion (showing a woman with her poodle, 
their feet a blur of motion, rather iike ‘Ouchamp’s Nude Descending A Staircase) 
would be naturally everything Lev is would dislike. A Futurist sculpture at the 
Turin exhibition actually rolled its eyes while Boccioni’s Muscles in Quick 
Motion was another “‘plastic ensemble” personifying the ‘“‘mécanisme cinémato- 
graphique” of Bergson’s L’Evolution créatrice.® Epstein has told us that he 
nearly connected a live pneumatic drill to the man in his famous sculpture of this 
period The Rock Drill, which Hulme admired so,®° but discarded the idea as too 
childish.** Like Lewis, Benda detests this attack on the static; referring to a 
Futurist painting showing a horse in motion with twenty feet, Benda alleges 
that this kind of art assails the still absolute, the symbol of enternity.™ 

Blast No. 1 pushed this attack further. Essentially a patriotic document, it 
indicted Futurism for being too excitedly Latin in its love of the machine. This 


55 “ong Live The Vortex!’’, Blast No. 1, p. 5. 

56 Lewis, Caliph’s Design, p. 52. 

87 James Thrall Soby, Contemporary Painters (New York, 1948), pp. 115-121. 

58 “Five Art Notes,” Blast No. 2, p. 79. 

59 Henri Bergson, L’ Evolution créatrice (Paris, 1907), p. 332. 

60 T, E. Hulme, ‘Mr. Epstein and the Critics,’ The New Age, n.s. XIV, 8 (December 25, 
1913), 251-253. 

61 Epstein, Let there Be Sculpture, pp. 49-50. 

62 Julien Benda, Sur le succes du Bergsonisme (Paris, 1929), pp. 175-176. (Much of this 
work appeared earlier in Peguy’s Cahiers de la Quinzaine.) 
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was what, in The New Weekly, Lewis termed Marinetti’s ‘“Automobilism,” his 
point being that since “modern life is the invention of the English, they should 
have something profounder to say on it than anybody else.”® In other words, 
nineteenth-century England had been responsible for precisely those machine 
values that Marinetti was discovering and championing. English art should be 
able to assimilate the machine in a more adult way for there was nothing new 
about the ‘““God-Automobile” to England. Or, as Blast No. 1 put it, “Elephants 
are VERY BIG. Motor cars go quickly.’ Naturally enough, since he is here 
engaged in a personal débat, Lewis rides somewhat roughshod over the Futurist 
aesthetic. Carra, for instance, specifically welcomed the new classicism of Cézanne 
in Lacerba, while Rosa Clough’s Looking Back at Futurism closely documents the 
Futurists’ anti-Cubism. The Futurist critic, Soffici, for example, was enraged 
by the claim made by the Cubist apologists that the French movement derived 
directly from Michelangelo. And in architecture Lewis clearly owes a lot to the 
views of Sant’Elia, as expressed in Lacerba. 

Blast No. 1, then, with a page area of 12” x 914” and the title angled to simu- 
late lightning across the cover, appeared shortly before the outbreak of war and 
announced the necessarily short-lived Great English Vortex. To some extent, as 
Lewis tells us in Time and Western Man,®* it was aimed at the Royal Academy 
and thus continued, if it accelerated, the spirit of the New English Art Club. In 
March 1915 a Vorticist exhibition was held at the Doré Gallery and included 
paintings and drawings by Wadsworth, Lewis, Nevinson (dropped for being too 
Futurist later, if we are to believe Peter Keenan), and William Roberts, as well 
as sculpture by Jacob Kramer, Gaudier-Brzeska, and Epstein, who showed The 
Rock Drill. In July of this year the second, and only subsequent, issue of Blast 
appeared, changed in color from the sanguinary scarlet or puce of the first number 
because, as Lewis put it, too much liquid of that hue was being shed at the time” 
—“BLAST finds itself surrounded by a multitude of other Blasts.’’® 

The principal novelty of these two publications was the series of ‘“‘blasts” and 
“blesses” they accorded, probably suggested by Blake’s “Curse braces. Bless 
relaxes.” Lewis himself explains the “blasts’’ as being anti-Victorian and pro- 
classical (in his special sense). As he put it later, ‘“‘ ‘Bless the Hairdresser’ ... 
exalts formality, and order, at the expense of the disorderly and the unkempt. It 
is merely a humorous way of stating the classic standpoint, as against the 
romantic.’ Critics like W. Y. Tindall have liked to approach the “‘blasts’’ in 
this way, suggesting that elements curbing an unruly nature are praised. Cer- 
tainly this classical restraint is the context imposed on the period later by Pound, 


6s Wyndham Lewis, ‘‘A Man of the Week: Marinetti,”” The New Weekly, I, 11 (May 30, 
1914), 329. 

64 “Long Live The Vortex!’’, Blast No. 1, p. 6. 

65 Lewis, Time and Western Man, p. 55. 

66 Peter Keenan, ‘(Memories of Vorticism,’’ The New Hope, II, 6 (October, 1934), 6. 

* Lewis, Blasting and Bombardiering, p. 95. 

68 Lewis, ‘‘Editorial,’’ Blast No. 2, p. 5. 

69 Lewis, Blasting and Bombardiering, p. 43. 
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in whom are the voices, keeping hand on the reins 
Gaudier’s word not blacked out 
nor old Hulme’s, nor Wyndham’s.7° 


Up to a point this interpretation is satisfactory, but it should not be taken as a 
cut-and-dried explanation. Blast No. 1, for instance, blesses castor oil and the 
Pope, both of whom presumably control nature, but Madame Strindberg (and 
Kate Lechmere), who did less surely to keep their hands on the reins, are blessed. 
The sea is thoroughly blessed, in both issues, along with all things of the sea. 
Moreover, Blast No. 2 blasts birth-control, which also curbs nature. The answer 
to these objections is probably given by Goldring’s South Lodge where we learn 
that the lists were drawn up at a pre-publication tea-party in Lewis’s studio in 
Fitzroy Street. Goldring alleges that the blessed were simply often friends of the 
contributors. This might account for the Catholic tinge, Ford being a Catholic.” 
Violet Hunt adds the explanation that certain of the names were deliberately 
misspelt; thus Blast No. 1 blesses ““Bearline” (Henri Baerlein).”? The blessing of 
the sea is probably due to the patriotic element and to Edward Wadsworth, a 
great lover of that element. In general terms, however, Richard Aldington’s 
contemporary summary of the aims of Blast still stands. It was a periodical, he 
wrote in The Egoist, ‘in which the distressing and cow-like qualities of the nation 
are successfully blasted, and the admirable, unique and dominating characteris- 
tics piously blessed.’ 

There is nothing complicated about the Vorticist desire to liberate English art 
from Victorianism—‘‘We do not want the GLOOMY VICTORIAN CIRCUS in Picca- 
dilly Circus.”* Harriet Monroe claims that the Vorticists tried to “blow away, 
in thick black capitals half an inch high, the Victorian Vampire,’ while Pound, 
in If This Be Treason, puts his more recent prejudices on this, saying that Blast 
marked “the end of XIXth century usurocracy and mercantilism.’”* Yet while 
the Vorticists stood for emancipation from the immediate English past, they 
considered that an equal sentimentality could result from over-emphasis on the 
future. 


Life is the Past and the Future. 
The Present is Art.77 


Vortex was, in fact, a rushing together of ages and art-forms, “this strange 
synthesis of cultures and times,” as Lewis put it in 1929, “the first projection of a 
world art.’’® Violet Hunt tells us that Lewis said to her in the Blast days, ““You 


70 Rzra Pound, The Pisan Cantos (Norfolk, Conn, 1948), p. 57. 

71 Douglas Goldring, South Lodge (London, 1943), pp. 67-69. 

72 Hunt, I Have This To Say, p. 215 (where she adds a further misspelling of her own). 

73 Richard Aldington, “Blast,’’ The Egoist, I, 14 (July 15, 1914), p. 272. 

74 ““Manifestoes,’’ Blast No. 1, p. 19. 

78 Harriet Monroe, A Poet’s Life (New York, 1938), p. 355. 

76 Ezra Pound, If This Be Treason (Siena, printed for Olga Rudge, 1948), p. 30. 

7 Lewis, ‘“‘Vortices and Notes,”’ Blast No. 1, p. 147. 

78 Wyndham Lewis, ‘‘A World Art and Tradition,’’ Drawing and Design, V, 32 (February, 
1929), 56. 
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think at once of a whirlpool. At the heart of the whirlpool is a great silent place 
where all the energy is concentrated. And there, at the point of concentration, is 
the Vorticist.””” 

At the still center, both of the fluxes of life and of the concatenation of aes- 
thetic periods, is what Pound calls the “point of maximum energy.’®° The 
artistic will presides at this heroic place. “IT IS THE VORTEX OF WILL,” 
Gaudier bellows at us, as he promises to “present my emotions by the AR- 
RANGEMENT OF MY SURFACES.’ This emphasis, which Lewis repeats 
throughout Blast No. 2, is hurled at us in the last words of all of the first issue: 


Will and consciousness are our 
VORTEX.” 


The Vorticist emphasis on energy was in direct opposition, not only to Royal 
Academicianism, but to the supposed listlessness of Paris studio-art. For Pound 
Vorticism is, thus, “the most highly energized statement,” while Gaudier asserts, 
“VORTEX IS ENERGY!’* Wadsworth took this emphasis with him to Unit 
One in the thirties. Yet it was chiefly for Lewis, I suspect, a dialectical principle 
that this energy should be solely intellectual energy. So he wrote of the Vorticist, 
“Our point is that he caNNoT have to the full the excellent and efficient qualities 
we admire in the man of action unless he eschews action and sticks hard to 
thought.’ 

For Lewis the energy concentrated in the center of this whirlpool was intellec- 
tual energy, aimed to trap the “‘essential.”” This is Pound’s “primary form” or 
‘fdeogrammic method.” Explaining Vorticism in The Fortnightly Review, Pound 
draws it close to poetic Imagism. The emphasis is on direct perception, not on 
“second intensity.” As he puts it, ““Vorticism is art before it has spread itself into 
flaccidity, into elaborations and secondary applications.” He goes on: “The 
image is not an idea. It is a radiant node or cluster; it is what I can, and must 
perforce, call a vortex, from which, and through which, and into which, ideas 
are constantly rushing.’’** Pound, who invented the name Vorticism for the 
movement, finds in it what he tells us in Guide to Kulchur Confucius demanded: 
“a, type of perception, a kind of transmission of knowledge obtainable only from 
such concrete manifestation.’’** 

The “Siberia of the Mind,” as Blast styled England of the time, does not seem 
to have been unduly troubled by the Great English Vortex. London, after all, 
had had some three years of Marinetti, on and off, and The Times indeed ap- 
peared glad that the movement seemed healthier than Futurism. But it attracted 
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some interesting criticism from T. E. Hulme in The New Age, none of which is 
collected in Speculations. 

On January 15, 1914, Hulme found “‘a new constructive geometric art’’ emerg- 
ing in England in the hands of Levis, Etchells, and Nevinson, excellent correc- 
tives, in Hulme’s view, to Fry’s post-impressionism. But Hulme reacted quickly 
to what came before him. In his next article he elaborated on the two kinds of art 
on view, one “geometrical and abstract,” the other “vital and realistic”—using 
vital in a special sense, as the art of Hinfiihlung, one that took pleasure in the 
reproduction of natural things, but not simply as an art full of vitality, since it 
was in the former category that he found this quality. At first Hulme seems to 
have felt that “geometrical and abstract’’ art was a creative process of a different 
kind from “vital and realistic,” concerned mainly with the method of expression 
and therefore not requiring any first-hand contact with the natural world. But he 
was soon led, obviously by the exaggerated use of total abstraction he saw, to 
admit that any artist must have some reference to nature at some point, although 
nature need not be the source of his imagination: ““There must be just as much 
contact with nature in an abstract art as in a realistic one; without that stimulus 
the artist could produce nothing.’’®” 

It is enlightening to watch Hulme engaging in this controversy so much ahead 
of his time, for battles are being fought on this soil in America today, particularly 
in the more violently excitable and emotionally partisan organs of the press such 
as Art News. And it is interesting to note that, before he was killed, Hulme ended 
in what is really a midway point, coinciding largely with The Caliph’s Design. 
Coming on Kandinsky and extravagantly total abstraction, Hulme was unhappy. 
This emphasis on pure form, which he found also in the developing Lewis, Wads- 
worth, and David Bomberg, was abstraction for its own sake, Hulme said, a mere 
mannerism, an excess and thus a romantic heresy. Although he liked Lewis’s 
drawing The Enemy of the Stars, Hulme found the banishing of all emotion for the 
sake of an intellectual interest in shapes alone invalid.® 

In an article on Bomberg he proceeded to move further over to this side and 
criticized the Rebel Art Centre on this score. The human mind could only “edit’’ 
not ‘‘create” forms and in the end application to nature made far greater de- 
mands on artistic inventiveness, required a far greater effort of the aesthetic will, 
than total abstraction. For the abstract design to be valid, Hulme went on, some 
reference to the world had to be made, since form alone did not produce an 
aesthetic emotion specific to form. Rather, abstraction simply touched off 
“ordinary everyday human emotions” by a new means, and therefore both 
artist and onlooker had to be in touch with the outside world for art to be 
properly fruitful.” 
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(March 26, 1914), 661-662. 

89 T,. E. Hulme, ‘‘Modern Art—IV, Mr. David Bomberg’s Show,” The New Age, n.s. 
XV, 10 (July 9, 1914), 231-232. 
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Hulme ended by disallowing Lewis the period of Vorticism even as an interim 
phase, unlike Pound who seemed far more satisfied with art being the mere 
arrangement of shapes.*°® Yet Hulme admired Lewis and wrote that his pictures 
turned the organic into the non-organic," high praise indeed. Persuasive as the 
Worringer-Hulme aesthetic may be in this special context, however, it has certain 
flaws. Hulme never explains why the satisfaction of a human need in art, as 
represented by Einfiihlung, must necessarily be bad as such, for Abstraktion was 
certainly the satisfaction of a need for primitive man. 

How important was Vorticism as an art movement? As Lewis wrote, it had 
only time to be a programme. Some apologists for the movement, usually to be 
found outside England, make large claims for the blasters. The Canadian critic, 
Hugh Kenner, believes that Vorticism was “the only time since 1600—when a 
congeries of masters was doing things in English that had not been done better on 
the continent.’? Writing from Sweden, Av Teddy Brunius has recently been 
equally enthusiastic.%* Soby perhaps puts the most balanced view, seeing Vorti- 
cism as a liberating movement of great consequence for England, rather than an 
exact discipline.™ 

Lewis himself does not contest this estimate. As he explained in The Tyro 
No. 1, Vortex was intended to throw English painting into the main stream of 
the most advanced European art. Thus it was necessarily extreme. Only by 
remembering what English art was before Vorticism can one appreciate Lewis’s 
achievement here. Looking back on the period Paul Nash tells us that in the 
spring of 1913 “‘the doctrine and practice of the New English Art Club represented 
all that was most typical of modern art in England.’* Despite the fact that a 
few advanced artists like Roberts, Wadsworth, and himself had shown with this 
Club before 1914, Lewis knew it had fossilized. The New English Art Club began 
in the Marlborough Gallery in 1886 as a protest against Royal Academicianism, 
and Whistler was a member of its first selection committee. It early showed 
Sargent, Wilson Steer, and Sir William Orpen, among others, and was for George 
Moore, in his Modern Painting of 1900, a go-ahead institution. But by the time of 
Blast one can safely call it academic, the outlet for painters like Sickert, Conder, 
Muirhead Bone, and Harold Gilman (admired by Lewis), rather than for experi- 
mental art. By the next decade the Club’s juries read like the Slade faculty— 
Tonks, Schwabe, Rothenstein, MacColl. 

Secondly, Lewis never claimed Vortex as a precise discipline. It was a protest, 
yet one that insisted on primary form, seeking an art—as he put it in 1939°*— 
directly expressive of vigor. This is found largely in the machine. Vortex pre- 
tended to go straight to the static (“the hard, the cold”) spirit of the machine, 


90 Ezra Pound, Pavannes and Divisions (New York, 1918), p. 253. 

%! Hulme, Speculations, p. 106. 

82 Hugh Kenner, ‘‘“Remember That I Have Remembered,”? The Hudson Review, III, 4 
(Winter 1951), 603. 

93 Av Teddy Brunius, Pionjdrer och Fullféljare i Modern Engelsk Konst, Lyrik och Kritik 
(Stockholm, 1952), pp. 17, 18, 27, 28, 30, 40, 57, 71, 75, 89, 126. 

%4 Soby, Contemporary Painters, p. 120. 

*5 Paul Nash, Outline (London, 1949), p. 166. 

%6 Wyndham Lewis the Artist, p. 78. 
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rather than represent slavishly the machine in flux. In short, it sought out the 
conceptual form of the machine, or, as Lewis put it, ‘machinery went straight to 
nature and eliminated the middleman, Man.’ Thus for the Vorticists the 
machine represented the form of certain qualities, particularly the principle of 
energy. A motor car was a quintessence of energy, for the sake of which natural, 
or quasi-natural, elements (steel, glass, rubber, and so on) had been abstracted 
to make a significant functional form, in which emotional subjectivity was 
minimal. Later, in 1933, Lewis satirizes these very ideas as having gpne too far in 
the section of his long poem One-way Song entitled “Engine Fight Falk.” If this 
view persists, it conceivably does so in functional architecture and, writing in The 
Architectural Review for 1934, Lewis claimed that Vorticism was “a substitution of 
architecture for painting.”’* But it may well be that the values Lewis tried to make 
for have still to play themselves out and, if this is so, they may do so in the more 
serious of those younger realist painters he encouraged at the end of his art career, 
before he went blind, mischievously but courageously remarking in The Listener 
that it would be best if all English painters were born blind. For those tolerant 
and kindly articles written in the last five years before ‘the sea-mists of the 
winter” overtook him welcomed artists like Francis Bacon, Edward Burra, 
Michael Ayrton (“classical”), Colleen Browning, and Keith Vaughan, painters 
with a strong graphic training who enjoy affirming the line, rather than dissipat- 
ing it. 

If Vorticism is regarded as a stimulant, rather than a cut-and-dried system, 


it has its place in the history of English art. As an aesthetic, however, it naturally 
calls for political and sociological judgments and such I feel reluctant to give. 
Let us, rather, leave Lewis with the last word. Writing to Lord Carlow with a 
copy of Blast No. 1 he observed, 


Such things as Blast have to be undertaken for the artist to exist at all. When you have 
removed all that is necessarily strident, much sound art-doctrine is to be found in this 
puce monster.®® 





97 Lewis, Diabolical Principle, p. 162. 

98 Wyndham Lewis, ‘‘Plain Home-Builder: Where Is Your Vorticist?”’, The Architectural 
Review: A Magazine of Architecture and Decoration, LXXVI, 456 (November, 1934), 156. 

°° Carlow Collection of Wyndham Lewis manuscripts. Quoted by kind permission of 
Mr. A. Zwemmer. 





THE MORPHOLOGY OF ART AND THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
THE ARTIST 


LUCIEN RUDRAUF* 


True masterpieces of art impose themselves on the mind with an irrefutable 
authority. They have a quality of necessity which gives the impression that 
anyone would have to do them in the same way, as Ruskin remarked in regard to 
one of Turner’s most perfect drawings. To say this is to affirm their impersonal, 
or rather, superpersonal nature; their direct relationship to great cosmic laws. 

Views of this kind arouse passionate protests in the camp of the artists. Poets, 
musicians, painters, and sculptors—especially if they breathe a romantic atmos- 
phere, one of mystical nature-worship—claim both the fleshly and the spiritual 
paternity of their works. These, say the artists, are the fruits of their bodies. 
Moreover, they look upon themselves as the divine creators of these works. 
“T am their god,” said Leonardo da Vinci. The moderns have shown themselves 
more and more bold in affirming their own divinity, and they have found in the 
Bergsonian philosophy of creative evolution a flattering encouragement for their 
creative claims. In our day, they are sometimes called “demiurges,” and few of 
them are satisfied with even that role, which seems to them too dependent and 
subordinate. According to the most strongly individualist theories, every artist 


of genius carries within himself his own universe, ruled by absolutely auton- 
omous laws. He is not accountable to any pre-existing rule. His products can be 
appreciated only on the basis of the personal laws which have directed their 
creation. ‘The poet will obey the personal rhythm to which he owes his being, 
without any need for M. de Banville or any other ‘legislator of Parnassus’ having 
to interfere’—thus proudly spoke the young Vielé-Griffin in the preface with 
which he begins his charming collection Joys. There one finds such lines as: 


Le bleu vent d’outre monts fait palpiter les frénes; 
De grands nuages lents vont s’enflant en carénes. 
Des barques de foin gris attendent vers la gréve, .. . 
Le temps n’a pu flétrir sa lévre sur la mienne... 


Personal rhythms?! There is no personal rhythm. All rhythm, simple or com- 
plex, however subtly scanned it may be, is superpersonal, with a universal 
authority. The issue is serious for those who have a real aesthetic faith. It is 
frightfully tangled, and cannot be cut with a single razor stroke. It would be well 
to disentangle it by following with care and patience the turns and twists of the 
many theoretical, psychological, and philosophical threads which have confused 
it for us. This is not my ambition today. I will propose a solution of the problem, 
reduced to its theoretical elements and psychological essentials as I see them. 


* Translated by T. M. and E. H. 

1 Cf. Henri Morier, Le Rythme du vers libre symboliste. Les Presses Académiques, Geneva, 
1943. In this great work in three volumes, one of which is devoted to Vielé-Griffin, it is 
shown that the alleged freedom of symbolist verse remains strongly bound up with the 
rhythmic traditions of romantic and classic verse. 
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When one loves works of art deeply, one is not satisfied to enjoy them in a 
purely sensitive way. The kind of aesthetic enjoyment which is called ‘‘intuitive” 
is a lazy attitude, and is only a snare if not accompanied by a conscientious 
attempt at intellectual penetration. What one admires by instinct one wants to 
know by thought. What one loves, one wants to possess. Aesthetic possession is 
a mental possession, as well as a sensitive and sentimental one. The purely in- 
stinctive will say, “it is enough to love and to feel,” and they will quote the lines 
from Faust, ‘Gray, dear friend, is all theory, and green the golden tree of life.” It 
is Mephisto who whispers this advice to them. For my part, I have always sought 
the light of theory in order to advance in the mysteries of art, and I do not envy 
those who enjoy without effort. Systematic advances, with laborious plodding, 
often delayed by obstacles and by the retreats a critical spirit demands, have done 
more to bring me near to the objects of my emotion than the careless abandon- 
ment of dreamy hours. Even the difficulties which I meet are profitable and often 
delightful, for every resistance made by the object of knowledge stimulates and 
orients research. 

In the genesis of the work of art, what part is played by universal laws and what 
by the artist as an individual? This is a psychological problem, joined with a 
morphological one. No form of art can be born without the intervention of man. 
It is the product of an act of invention, called one of genius. Concretely, it is the 
fruit of human genius; more exactly, of the genius of one man, one artistic indi- 
viduality. The question is to what extent the man of genius, painter, musician, 
or poet, is the master of his creative act, and to what extent he obeys, consciously 
or not, higher restraints or superpersonal laws. We have seen that, according to 
the romantic doctrine, he knows and follows only his own law. According to the 
view which long studies have led me to formulate, he is entirely subject, in 
accomplishing his creative function, to universal laws which are valid for all; 
however exceptional his talent or genius may be, he is not a unique being but the 
representative, strongly individualized, of a thinking and feeling species possess- 
ing a common psychology. This is what I will attempt to show by the dialectic of 
facts, some morphological in nature, and others psychological. 


THE MORPHOLOGICAL ARGUMENT 


The forms of art are knowable in their essentials, without the need of consider- 
ing any personal factors in relation to them. The science of art has been for the 
most part, since Vasari, historical and biographical. A recent tendency, which I 
consider good, puts less emphasis upon the artist and concentrates upon the 
study of works of art. To eliminate the human factor more effectively, one does 
not even talk of works, but of aesthetic objects; buildings, statues, pictures, 
symphonies, poems, etc. The method of knowledge will consist in subjecting them 
to a purely morphological classification. One will not avoid the names of artists, 
which retain a documentary and museographic value. The proposed method is 
geometric, arithmetic, dryly and rigidly systematic. It will not fascinate the 
dreamers. I believe that it is marvelously fertile, if one succeeds in putting it on a 
genuinely rational basis. 

The principle of the method is to classify the forms of art according to their 
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relationships of structure, without considering (at least for the time being) their 
historical genesis. It proceeds from the simple to the complex. If one is especially 
devoted to figurative painting and sculpture—and that is my present task—one 
will make separate studies of the plastic themes which include one, two, three, or 
more figures. 

Themes with a single, isolated figure seem at first sight rather poor and only 
slightly productive aesthetically. However, they play an important role in 
sculpture and even in painting; they give rise to extremely subtle thematic and 
morphological classifications. I have undertaken a research on the isolated human 
figure, both painted and sculptured. Pursued methodically, it will bring out, I 
hope, surprising richness of form within the simplest themes. 

Thematic variability increases remarkably when two figures are associated in 
one plastic theme. A plastic theme is defined by its geometrical structure and its 
dynamic potentialities. It is the latter which control the range of variation. They 
engender those expansive or contractive, rising or drooping tendencies which 
determine the highly multiple, dynamoplastic structures described and classified 
by morphological science. One could not describe them intelligently and intelligi- 
bly without a system of rational classification, suited to the nature of the themes. 
I have attempted such a classification for the binary theme of the Annunciation,? 
and I have been amazed at the ease with which the innumerable painted and 
sculptured realizations of this theme can be reduced to a small number of rigor- 
ously defined structural types. I believe that I have succeeded in formulating the 
geometric laws which govern these types and their variations. 

When these figures are connected in the theme, the dynamoplastic problem 
becomes notably complicated. It makes little difference to the typological classi- 
fication, the world of forms, whether these are natural or artificial figures, made 
in such a manner that everything there is classifiable. The Supper at Emmaus 
has provided me with a valuable opportunity to try out, in a still unpublished 
study, the effectiveness of systematic steps in solving artistic problems on the 
morphological and psychological planes. The documentary search has been 
laborious because of the comparative scarcity of the pictures, drawings, and 
engravings which illustrate this evangelical episode. One can bring together 
scarcely 250 examples, while Annunciations are counted in the thousands. This 
difficulty has curiously served my speculations, for it has impelled me to con- 
struct, independently of existing realizations and through purely geometrical 
reasoning, those structural types which are possible in starting from a dynamo- 
plastic definition of the situation, with the three personages met around a table. 
This is not, strictly speaking, an a priori definition, but it precedes the knowledge 
of the concrete examples. A piece of algebraic reasoning is enough to show at the 
start that St. Luke’s account furnishes to the painter and sculptor not one but two 
plastic themes, clearly differentiated: one axial, with a structure which is gener- 
ally ternary; the other non-azial, with structure either ternary or binary. The 


2 See the translation of excerpts from Dr. Rudrauf’s book, The Annunciation: Study of 
a Plastic Theme and its Variations in Painting and Sculpture (Paris, 1943), JAAC, VII, 
4 (June 1949), 325-349. (Ed.) 
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number of possible types for both these families together is considerable, but 
strictly limited. I have drawn them up in systematic tables which are probably 
complete, and I have had the satisfaction of seeing all the known works classify 
themselves without resistance. But it is still more instructive to see that a 
number of the spaces remain empty, representing types which are theoretically 
possible, although no artist has tried to realize them up to the present time. 

I cannot enter here into the details of the demonstration. One lesson seems to 
me to emerge distinctly from it: that a rational, theoretical morphology can 
foresee thematic structures whose discovery once seemed restricted to the 
intuition of artistic genius. The products of genius are unpredictable: that is one 
of the articles of romantic faith. As for theory, it can come from the products; so 
we are told to satiety. I have thought so, like everyone else. It is hard for me to 
believe it henceforth. 

It will be admitted, I suppose, that theoretical reflection can foresee the simple 
types of structure where only two or three elements enter. But with each addi- 
tional element, the number of combined types increases with dizzying rapidity. 
If their systematization remains theoretically possible, it becomes illusory in 
fact, and unworkable for classifying the great stage effects prodigiously mounted 
by such artists as Michelangelo, Tintoretto, Rubens, Solimena, Tiepolo, and 
other magicians of art. Ensembles of this scope “could not be built by geo- 
metrical reasoning,’ we are told; they are the “miraculous” product of the syn- 
thesizing power of genius. It would be in vain to try to classify them, for each is 
a unique example, conditioned by a single moment of history which can never 
recur. Art is essentially resistant to every rule and system. It is revolutionary 
activity without truce or rest . . . (It is not the rational theorist who speaks here, 
but the romantic believer who becomes ecstatic only about the individual, the 
indefinable, the ineffable, and the irrational.) 

This difficulty is certainly serious, but not insurmountable. I have attacked it 
with the firm belief that one can overcome it by means of a morphological science 
adapted to the nature of the phenomena. I have taken apart and put together 
again hundreds and thousands of large and small compositions by painters and 
sculptors belonging to the most diverse schools of art. I have applied in this work 
the instruments tested by contact with simple themes. They are not completely 
sufficient, but their efficacity is real and encouraging. 

The Emmaus theme, with three figures, had already put me on the track of 
more complex, plastic compositions. It provided, in itself, both binary and ternary 
structures in great variety but reducible to a limited number of types. It often 
happens that one, two, three, or more supplementary figures appear in it: the 
host, servants, or spectators. What effect will their presence have on the dynamo- 
plastic organization of the theme? Does it not run the risk of disorganizing it? 
That sometimes happens, but more often these accessory figures subordinate 
themselves with surprising ease to the binary or ternary structure of the theme. 

A binary theme can be simple or complex, and so can a ternary theme. Any 
number of figures can be organized into a binary or ternary structure. The 
aesthetic value of these complex structures depends on the rational hierarchy 
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into which these elements are combined, in mass, in level, and in depth. Hence 
are introduction of one or more supplementary elements does not necessarily 
entail the appearance of a new type. The aesthetically productive numbers are 
the small ones, and the greatest power of rhythmic organization belongs to the 
two and the three, to such an extent that when one has carefully studied a binary 
and a ternary theme, one finds oneself already in possession of the keys which give 
access to the most important secrets of the morphology of art. It is much too 
simple, someone may say. Simplicity is not poverty. The two and the three show 
themselves, from a morphogenetic point of view, extraordinarily fertile, and 
singularly effective as principles for classifying plastic composition in all degrees 
of complexity. It is not a question of reducing, willynilly, all figured composition 
to either a binary or ternary structure. However, it seems that an attempt at 
classifying the existent materials in all schools of art, oriental or occidental, 
leaves only a slight residue of compositions which are irreducible to one or the 
other of these two principles. It is premature to draw conclusions, since the 
research in which I am engaged is far from being finished. But I venture to affirm, 
even now, that in the realm of plastic arts (and perhaps elsewhere) the realms of 
the éwo and the three preponderate. They show themselves in highly multiple 
forms, either separately or together in one complex ensemble. In the latter case, 
the binary may be hierarchically subordinated to the ternary or vice versa. It 
sometimes happens also that the two principles struggle with each other in the 
same composition, each one trying to predominate; this gives rise to dynamo- 
plastic situations which are curiously strained, often piquant, but not necessarily 
discordant. The binary combinations, the ternary, and the composite (binary- 
ternary) ones are innumerable, even when one sets the maximum of elements at 
not more than a hundred (and this is enough to make a very imposing composi- 
tion). Their number is not infinite, and it is certainly possible to reduce them to a 
certain number of classifiable types in a relatively simple, coherent system. 

The large plastic ensembles can be divided into masses which are more or less 
extended or compact. These can be further subdivided into groups and sub- 
groups according to the decorative requirements, which are often indicated by 
the formal restrictions of a frame which is circular, oval, or variously cut into 
curved or straight lines. The binary and ternary principles can there be repeated 
or alternated according to the various rhythmic laws which it is possible to 
formulate. The internal and external distances between the masses, groups, and 
subgroups, or in other words their respective densities, arrange themselves in 
terms of a definite dramatic situation which rules the dynamism on all grades of 
the plastic hierarchy. They result from attractive or repulsive tendencies which 
are determined by the intensity and the nature (positive or negative) of the 
potentials of energy which correspond with the dramatic situation. These large 
or medium-size compositions, whatever their complexity, apparently function 
according to dynamoplastic mechanisms rather similar to those we have already 
analyzed and classified in the simple constructions. All of them obey geometric, 
dynamic, and optic laws which are universally valid. At first their complexity and 
profusion of details confuse the imagination, but a prolonged and intelligently 
systematic attention always finds there, when composition is well-built, an order 
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and concatenation. This order and linking together could not be the result of 
individual caprice. 

Minds which are little inclined to mathematical speculation will be astonished 
and perhaps shocked that we should find so much geometry in works of art which 
abound with living forms and dramatic actions, works inspired by the greatest 
subjects of religion and history. Geometry may seem tothem tobelong exclusively 
to the realm of abstract, non-figurative painting. That is a regrettable illusion. 
The great plastic composers of the baroque age, especially in Italy, knew how to 
achieve a geometry which is less obvious but more subtle, more ingenious and 
rigorous than most of our cubists, surrealists, or neo-realists can do at the present 
time. Besides, it is a mistake to make a sharp separation between so-called 
“figurative” (or “imitative’’) and “abstract” art. One can go from one to the other 
by degrees. From the standpoint of artistic morphology, there is no antinomy, 
no difference in kind between geometric and natural forms, the latter being 
generally understood as living forms. Every form has an arithmetical substratum 
which is more or less simple or complex. In other words, every form can be cal- 
culated. The simplest numerical formulas give rise to purely geometric forms on 
the canvas of the embroiderer. As soon as they become a little complicated, plant 
forms appear, ramifying or radiating. From the cross to the flower, the transition 
is inevitable, and one seldom has to wait long for it. Animal silhouettes make their 
appearance with numerical formulas which are a little more complex and asym- 
metrical. At first they are schematic, but they assume, like the plant forms, more 
finely articulated turnings, and more realistic aspects in proportion as the formula 
becomes more flexible and rich. The embroiderer on canvas, in representing 
flowers and animals, does not follow a mathematical formula; he imitates a 
model and tries to approach reality as much as possible in adapting it to the 
obligatory regularity of the canvas. But the image which he thus achieves, 
through an imitation subjected to the requirements of his technique, results 
inevitably, beyond all thought of imitation, from the numerical laws of the 
canvas. These follow a method which a certain powerful mathematical intelli- 
gence, endowed with an aesthetic appreciation of form—I am thinking of M. 
Speiser at Bale and of M. Ehrismann at Strasbourg—would be capable of working 
out in terms of what I have called ‘the law of the canvas.” 

Such a morphological doctrine gives the royal role to number. May one not call 
it divine, since it regards number as endowed with power not only to regulate but 
also to generate? Carried to its limit, this theory ends by proclaiming the mor- 
phogenetic power of number and of themes; themes being fundamentally nothing 
else but numerical formulas which are already vaguely concretized; which await 
favorable conditions in order to bring to light and develop their dynamoplastic 
potentialities. The theorist imbued with this belief will reason as if the theme were 
sovereign, as if it imposed its inner law over all possible variations, the latter 
having to crystallize around a limited number of definite types. Other theorists 
interpret this in terms of a supposed free fantasy on the part of the artist. Where 
does the truth lie? The morphologist who is carried along by the systematic 
study of themes becomes convinced that the theme commands, and that the 
artist has no other legitimate role than to provide a psychophysical environment 
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propitious for the embodiment of the theme. These are exactly the terms in which 
the psychological problem of the morphogenesis of art presents itself, the problem 
of what is called “artistic creation.” 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ARGUMENT 


A morphological theory like the one we have briefly explained admits the 
possibility that all forms of art, simple or composite, can be achieved, at least in 
theory, through processes regulated by arithmetical operations, without the 
intervention of any artist. This view of the mind does not seem too fantastic in 
comparison with the extraordinarily perfected calculating machines, mechanical 
brains, which modern engineers know how to build. The making of art by rules 
and principles is practiced, moreover, in music schools. There can only result 
from such a method, believes M. André Cuvelier, music which is dead and soul- 
less. Is this proven? I do not see the proof of it. In my belief, more than one 
masterpiece owes its vitality and persuasive force to learned, rational processes. 
These are, in any case, excellent means of training for artistic creation, and it is 
regrettable that there exists nothing analogous or equivalent in our schools of 
painting and sculpture, through the lack of a morphological theory which is 
fundamentally mathematical. It is true that genius makes up for everything. But 
what is genius? That is what one would like to know. More especially, what is 
plastic invention in an artist’s imagination? That is what a good morphological 
doctrine would help us to understand, much better than can be done by the 
misty, mystical, romantic concepts of inspiration, creative spontaneity, the 
freedom and autonomy of the individual genius. 

To explain artistic genius is equivalent to illuminating the mysteries of the 
morphogenesis of art. I mean, not the rather theoretical, arithmetical kind of 
morphogenesis which is ruled by the law of the canvas, but actual morphogenesis, 
which gave birth to works of art in the artistic climates of Egypt, Greece, Italy, 
Spain, France, Flanders, Germany, and the Near and Far East. Attempts have 
been made to explain this prodigiously multiform genesis in terms of the environ- 
ment and the “moment,” a geographic and historic explanation which is not 
without value, but which too often stops with the superficial and adventitious 
phenomena. In proportion as one wishes to attack the essential problems of the 
birth and growth of forms,—that is, the problems of structure,—one needs per- 
fected morphological instruments. The history of music possesses some of these. 
The history of the plastic arts has been too often satisfied with vague notions. 

Like the history of literature, music, and other historical disciplines, the history 
of plastic arts thought it had found an effective principle of explanation in the 
idea of evolution, borrowed from the natural sciences. This idea gained immense 
prestige in the last century. Bergson raised it to the rank of a divinity: creative 
evolution, otherwise called heterogeneous duration. This is a sticky, muddy idea in 
which some of our noblest minds have been caught and confused, beginning with 
that of its inventor. I fear that nothing can be drawn from it to explain the 
genesis of artistic or natural forms. “‘Heterogeneous time,”’ supposedly the crea- 
tive power par excellence, since it incessantly produces something new, different 
from everything that has been or will be, assumes infinite possibilities. This is 
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supposed to explain the immense variety of forms. But is Bergsonian duration 
compatible with the existence of the forms? It is freed from the law of number. As 
soon as one counts, one leaves the heterogeneous, moving, creative duration, the 
only living reality, to congeal oneself in spatialized time,—another Bergsonian 
concept which cannot become acclimated in plainly rational brains. What is 
spatialized time? For my part I can attribute to time but one dimension, the 
chronometric. In counting the strokes of a clock, we juxtapose them in spatialized 
time, according to Bergson. I cannot see anything there but an abuse of vocabu- 
lary, hard to understand in such a great philosopher. Counted sounds do not 
juxtapose themselves; they follow each other in a time which is not at all spatial- 
ized or heterogeneous, but purely chronometric and homogeneous in itself. Simul- 
taneous sounds are not superimposed; they coincide. Their written symbols are 
juxtaposed or superimposed in horizontal or vertical writing. But no confusion is 
possible between these two orders of representation. If creative duration forbids 
one to count, if it eliminates number, how can it create forms? How can it create 
either chronometric or spatiometric, musical or plastic forms, since every form, 
ideal or real, natural or fabricated, is conditioned by the laws of number? The 
rational, experimental morphologist remains perplexed by such a philosophy. He 
can only reject it if he wishes to understand the world of forms and the secret of 
their natural or artificial genesis. 

I do not undertake to dam up the rising flood of Bergsonian fluidism. This 
philosophy is seductive to the mind in many ways and I admire many things 
about it; but one must free oneself from certain ideas which are incompatible 
with respect for form and number. 

Can a deep split be avoided by pointing out that by ‘“‘heterogeneous time” we 
must understand ‘psychological time,” the fact of the succession of our psychic 
states, where one counts neither hours nor minutes; where the same quantity of 
time seems long or short according as one is bored or amused? Such effective 
time flows in regions apart from the world of forms and hence cannot annoy the 
morphologist. But it is precisely on psychological time that Bergsonism pretends 
to found an aesthetic. This psychological, or lived time is precisely the real dura- 
tion, the vital impulse to which unlimited creative power is attributed. It is the 
time of the activity of genius, the time of the poet, the musician, the time of every 
artist in a state of productivity. But that is what the rational morphologist can- 
not admit. 

The time of the poet, of the musician, as well as of the painter and sculptor, is 
the time in which one counts, scans, and measures; in which one enthusiastically 
obeys the laws of number. If we would understand the psychology of the artist, 
it is his behavior in measurable time which we must study. The artist has nothing 
to do with non-rhythmic fluidity, which can offer him if necessary a subject of 
poetic reverie, but no formative principle. ‘“Givemesomething finite and definite,” 
said one of the greatest musical geniuses of our time, Igor Stravinsky. This cry 
will be heard by morphologists aware of the role which they can play in the 
preparation of works of art in the future as well as in the explanation of past 
works. 

When an artist “creates” in such a state of lucidity, the theorist seems to be 
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relieved of any scruple which might restrain him from seeking in conscious opera- 
tions the true essence of the activity of genius. But do the facts confirm so bru- 
tally rationalist a view? I do not know how Stravinsky works. My personal re- 
searches are more especially concentrated on plastic works, their structures and 
their origins. Painters and sculptors in their self-disclosures, like poets and musi- 
cians, accord a privileged role to inspiration, to subconscious elaboration, and to 
the mysteries of inner “gestation.” Their relation to the work of art is often 
compared to paternity ;—to maternity, I would rather say, for it is said that a 
work conceived in the enthusiasm of a spiritual impregnation passes through an 
embryonic state to increasing differentiation, ending with the labor of childbirth, 
often toilsome and painful like childbirth in mammals. The child emerges at last 
with all his organs perfectly constituted, except in the case of an accident, for 
which the artist is no more responsible than for the normal arrival, for he is 
liable to the fatalities of his constitution as a genius. The work of art is born of 
a “gestation” which is uncontrolled and uncontrollable, supposedly because of 
that evolutionary vital impulse which nothing can stop or direct. It is the fruit 
of the artist’s womb. The masterpiece ripens like natural fruit in the genius; so 
it is said in poetic imagery, and such formulas of romantic inspiration can often 
claim only a metaphoric value. Often they cover up a grandiose doctrine of 
nature-worship toward the human spirit; one which tends to deify and claim 
autonomy for the subconscious faculties. 

Rational science does not misunderstand the capital role of these faculties in 
artistic, and even scientific invention. Automatisms, uncontrollable in fact and 
irrational in appearance, manifestly and happily come into play in the activity 
called creative. But the automatisms of an intellectual and imaginative kind 
which operate in the morphogenesis of art are not comparable to the biological 
automatisms of natural morphogenesis. Nature automatically reproduces the same 
forms, aside from mutations and monstrous accidents. Human genius is not re- 
productive automatism. Its role is not to reproduce forms of the same species, 
but to produce new forms; their commercial reproduction or multiplication is left 
to technicians of a lower rank. Nature has no genius, having no degree of free- 
dom. Man can exercise the activity of genius in proportion as he is free in his 
actions. He has the privilege of being able to accomplish arbitrary acts, at his own 
risk and peril. Knowing the good, he is free to do evil; knowing the beautiful, he 
can choose the ugly. In the order of art, having chosen the beautiful, he is free to 
select among the most varied forms, and even to choose the monstrous ones if he 
considers them aesthetically viable; aesthetic and natural viability being two 
ideas which it is well to separate. A thousand images may surge up in his imagi- 
nation, and among these he is free to choose and reject. That which he keeps 
because it answers his purposes better than any other, he is free to modify. He is 
free to curtail and to add. There indeed is the travail of art in which mastery 
asserts itself. There is no real analogy between natural pregnancy and that which 
is falsely so-called in the production of the work of art. 

But, answers the man of inspiration, I have never been master of this work 
which proceeds from me. I did not select it; it imposed itself upon me. I do not 
add or curtail. All my labor consists in giving it a body with the aid of the mate- 
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rials at my disposal and the technique which I have learned. My mastery consists 
only in the use of these means. They subject me to necessities beyond the control 
of my will. Hence I am no more free than a woman who has conceived. This sin- 
cere testimony cannot be challenged, extraordinary as it may seem. It covers a 
profound truth whose meaning we must try to grasp and whose extent we must 
try to measure. The secret of the morphogenesis of art lies somewhere on the 
boundary between voluntary and involuntary acts; or, rather, in the zones of 
interpenetration between the conscious and subconscious faculties. 

Even on the hypothesis of a formal synthesis of subconscious elaboration be- 
neath the stroke of an inspiring idea, where the ideal image springs full-formed 
from the brain of the artist as the child ready for birth leaves the womb of the 
mother, there is no possible analogy between the automatic process of biological 
gestation and the so-called imaginative gestation which gives birth to the work 
of art. The normal result of natural parturition is known in advance. It will be 
an individual of the reproductive species, whose peculiarities are superficial and 
negligible from a morphological point of view. The brain-child of the inspired 
genius, on the other hand, that “fruit of the artist’s womb,” is like nothing born 
before him, even from the same maternal stem, except for some superficial pecu- 
liarities which have little effect on the essential structures. The two morphoge- 
netic situations are exactly opposite, if I am not mistaken. The artist could not 
repeat himself without betraying his providential role. The work of genius will 
be totally new and original. It will be that which has never been born before or 
elsewhere, and which cannot be reborn in any other place or future time. It is a 
unique “revelation.”’ There lies the true “miracle” of art, the “divine privilege” 
of the artist who is a “seer” and a demiurge. 

Romantic enthusiasm waylays and assails the most cold-blooded in spirit. Let 
us not complain about it. The facts are marvelous enough. But the theorist, ever 
on guard, will refuse to see any miracle there. He hopes and believes that he will 
be able to show that everything happens in the most natural way, and he will not 
be any less amazed or delightfully fascinated, any less overwhelmed with heav- 
enly joy. For him it is not a question of eliminating the divine factor, but of 
locating it in its true plane, which is not the human but the superhuman, super- 
personal plane. It is no longer a question of minimizing the role of the artist but 
of understanding its true nature and of following the paths which the creative 
syntheses pursue within him. 

These are accomplished, we have said, in the zones of meeting and interpene- 
tration of the conscious and subconscious faculties. What happens in each of 
these? How do they react upon each other, and what are their respective roles in 
this cooperation, whether alternate or simultaneous? One may suppose that dur- 
ing the highly lucid, conscious phases of work the subconscious faculties remain 
active, sustaining the spirit, feeding its flame, pushing it forward, perhaps direct- 
ing it and curbing it in the very moments when it thinks itself sole master of its 
actions, by virtue of its reflective will and clear judgment. What can we know 
about it? Between the subconscious and conscious operations and decisions in the 
process of artistic creation, is there accord or disaccord, continuity or discontinu- 
ity? It would require a whole treatise to answer so many questions. One could 
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only write it after long historical investigations, as well as psychological and 
morphological ones, not pursued in a scattered fashion as heretofore, but in a 
closely associated way. My aim is not even to sketch it out, but to present a few 
reflections on the relations between theoretical morphology and the psychology 
of plastic imagination in the normal genesis of the work of art, which is the work 
of a personality of genius. 


SUBCONSCIOUS CREATION 


I doubt if there is any great masterpiece of plastic art which can be called the 
product of a purely subconscious elaboration. But let us assume as a hypothesis 
that there is a sudden illumination in which the work appears completely organ- 
ized before the inner eye of the favored artist, whose entire task henceforth will 
be to copy it, to translate it faithfully in all its divine perfection by means of the 
technique of which we must assume him to be master. During the phase of ma- 
terial realization, no inventive activity is necessary. The creative synthesis has 
been previously accomplished in the mystery of subconscious “gestation.’”? We 
return here quite naturally to the biological vocabulary. But in regard to natural 
morphogenesis we possess microscopic and anatomic means of following the de- 
velopment of embryonic life from the instant of conception up to the time the new 
organism, capable of independent life, detaches itself from the maternal organ- 
ism. On the other hand, it seems that we have no instrument for discovering how 
morphogenetic syathesis operates in the spiritual womb of the artist, in the in- 
accessible dwelling of the subconscious faculties of his genius. The simplest thing 
is to call it miraculous; to accept it humbly if possible, as a gift of heaven. But 
heaven itself, when it intervenes in the things of this world, usually does so only 
in conformity with its pre-established laws. The problem remains then of learning 
how the first idea takes form in the imagination of the inspired man. 

We assume that the synthesis starts with a given theme, and the theorist is 
interested in examining one of the themes which is most frequently treated in 
occidental art, such as The Annunciation, The Nativity, The Adoration of the 
Magi, The Baptism of Christ, The Wedding at Cana, The Resurrection of Lazarus, 
or The Last Supper. As to the genesis of the hypothetical masterpiece, we know 
the starting point and the point of arrival; no more, unless it may be the time 
required for incubation—to borrow once more a biological term. This term, how- 
ever, is not suited to the morphogenesis of art, since the period of incubation 
among mammals is definitely fixed for every species, whereas there is no fixed 
rule for it in the field of artistic forms. It may be amazingly short, or it may last 
for several years. There is nothing surprising in this, for the notion of species does 
not arise here; every work of art is a plastic organism without precedent. What 
happens between the emotional shock of the first conception and the moment of 
illumination, we shall probably never know directly. Are we, then, quite powerless 
to penetrate the mystery? I do not think so. It is here that theoretical morphology 
can help us raise one corner of the veil. 

The starting point is a definite theme; the point of arrivai is a dynamoplastic 
organism which can be analyzed. These are our only known elements. They 
should, it seems, if well understood and exploited, let us ascertain the junction 
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between the two terms, or at least place or assume certain landmarks by which 
the subconscious synthesis has been able—if not obliged—to pass. The artist has 
been moved by some beautiful evangelical subject and the desire is awakened in 
him to make a picture of it. From then on his subconscious faculties are set in 
motion, and if the initial shock has been powerful, the result, after a more or less 
short interval, will be a radiant work, powerfully inspired. The first impulse has 
come from a story with great emotive power, let us assume. This story consti- 
tutes what art historians call an iconographic theme. To become effective mor- 
phogenetically, this iconographic theme must become a plastic theme. But the 
same iconographic theme can furnish several plastic themes. The theoretical 
morphologist can define these plastic themes according to their geometric and 
dynamic structures. On the basis of these definitions he can construct by theoreti- 
cal reasoning a certain number of possible types. When it is a question of simple 
themes, binary, like The Annunciation, or ternary, like The Supper at Emmaus, 
it is not very hard to know all the imaginable types of structure, and to classify 
them in systematic tables which are easy to retain. Every concrete realization 
will have to crystallize around one of these types, not in a uniform way, but 
according to very diverse possibilities of variation, which conform nevertheless to 
dynamoplastic laws which can be stated in formulas. I believe that I have suc- 
ceeded to a large extent in showing this for the two themes mentioned. 

The Supper at Emmaus provides an axial theme and a non-axial theme, each of 
which produces a considerable number of dynamoplastic types. Dramatic situa- 
tions which are much more complex, like The Adoration of the Magi, The Wedding 
at Cana, or The Last Supper, also give rise to two great morphological families 
which are very unequal as to actual productivity, if not in theory; one of these 
is axial in type, the other non-axial. The subconscious imagination will thus have 
to select one or the other of these two possibilities before fixing upon a type more 
narrowly defined. In The Supper at Emmaus, if it has decided on the non-axial 
structure, it will have to choose between a three-part and a two-part series, both 
of which are rich in definable thematic variations. To choose one of them, the 
imagination will pass again through established channels which lead necessarily 
to a certain type, in one, two, or three planes of depth. For each one of these 
types there exists a definite number of typical variations in one, two, or three 
levels. As far as I can see, it is impossible to escape from the systematic table thus 
established on the basis of the morphological definition of the theme, without 
falsifying the theme. These purely geometrical types are activitated by a dra- 
matic situation which translates itself into various and quite definable dynamic 
tendencies, either horizontal or vertical, operating within rather narrow limits, 
which could hardly be exceeded. These tendencies have a strong influence on the 
relative density of the plastic complex. They can exert a determining role, more- 
over, on the constitution of the geometric types, in deciding between the three- 
part and the two-part division, unless they float in a hesitating manner between 
the two morphological series. 

A systematic mind which has dealt long and obstinately with these games of 
typological construction and classification, and which has tried with some success 
to verify their effectiveness in relation to actual facts, can hardly escape the belief 
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that the subconscious work of genius is essentially a work of selection; a selection 
which is oriented for a given theme by a system of successive double and triple 
divisions, ending with a structure defined by the course of successive branchings. 
At the other end of the subconscious chain, we find a work of art which can be 
analyzed and classified according to our theoretical expectations. It was inevi- 
table; but this does not explain everything. It does not make us understand or 
feel the “‘ineffable’”’ beauty and radiation of the masterpiece ;—so the dreamy and 
poetic souls will cry indignantly. Such a morpho-psychological explanation will 
not only leave them skeptical, but will seem execrable. It will fascinate other 
minds which are differently made, and which also derive poetic pleasure from the 
enjoyment of art. 

Supposing that the latter are correct, they will deny that a knowledge of the 
typological system proper to a theme, even though it traces the possible paths 
among which subconscious selection has to be made, reveals none of the aesthetic 
or other motives which determine choice at each successive forking of the road. 
One may then call on inspiration, the divinatory sense, the instinct of genius, for 
explanation. That would be very convenient. But the man of science, seeking a 
rational explanation, can give no place to these irrational ones, which are often 
but empty words. 

One must be able to name the exact psychological and aesthetic motives which 
direct the subconscious processes of genius. But must we not count on a law of 
chance? One can picture subconscious genius as an eagle which soars above the 
clearly bounded field of possibilities; for, being genius, it knows the good places 
and flees the desert regions empty of game. It wheels in majestic flight. Under the 
stroke of inspiration—which can be interpreted as a rude awakening of its appe- 
tite for prey, since genius is voracity—it swoops down inevitably, it pounces on 
one of the compartments of possible types which the theorist has traced according 
to the nature of things. It seizes what falls beneath its claws and mounts again 
triumphantly to its sublime sphere. Is this then a game in which one wins every 
time? Yes, but one must accept the lot which chance determines. 

It is more interesting to compare genius, even subconscious genius, to an eagle 
endowed with perfect acuteness of vision which allows him to choose his prey 
according to his royal appetite. How will he choose it and for what reasons? For 
we want motives which shall be as rational as possible. Eliminating chance, we 
have the advantage of being able to introduce psychological and aesthetic deter- 
minants of a definable and knowable kind, and thus to open the quarry to truly 
productive inquiries. For why should the subconscious be exclusively the domain 
of irrational tendencies? If it were so, the results of unconscious work would not 
be what they often are; what they always are in the case of creation which de- 
serves the name of genius; that is, intelligible in character. 

From the psychological point of view, one must not neglect the personal coeffi- 
cient, which is manifestly affirmed in the act of choice. Romantic psychology will 
seize upon it with enthusiasm, expecting thus to strengthen its notion of irra- 
tional powers, supposedly supreme in the arts. Actually, this is not an irrational 
notion, although still vague and badly defined. Probably these selective steps of 
genius are magnetized by predilections which belong to its mental and sensitive 
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structure. It has its preferences which are different from the “‘stupid preferences” 
of tasteless persons, which once aroused the sarcasm of Delacroix. One may con- 
sider them as in accord with superpersonal aesthetic laws which can be known 
and formulated. Mental structures and sensitive constitutions are accessible to 
our means of investigation, although their study is made difficult by lack of docu- 
mentation. One knows at least on what exact points to focus the search for 
knowledge. Is this not a more worthy object than the lazy recourse to ‘miraculous 
genesis?” Is the essential thing to enjoy and admire? One does not admire or 
enjoy stupidly. 

If, then, subconscious choice operates intelligently in the artist by virtue of a 
personal coefficient, is it not possible that the subconscious activity of genius is 
essentially like the conscious? It may be more perfect, at least in theory. A brain 
of genius may possess subconsciously, by innate endowment, a complete collection 
of the aesthetically productive types, which it knows on the conscious level in 
only a fragmentary way. On this hypothesis the possibilities of choice are much 
more extensive beyond the threshold of consciousness. This does not simplify the 
problem of determination of subconscious choice. That problem is complicated 
further by reasons which are easy to understand. The subconscious imagination 
of the painter or sculptor, essentially a man whose eyes are open toward the ex- 
ternal world, is not inhabited only by abstract types. It is a storehouse, pro- 
digiously rich in visual memories. These visual memories in an unconscious state 
must not be regarded as inert images, but as images which bear in various degrees 
potential dynamic charges, which some accidental circumstance may liberate. 
Among these images, those which originate from an artistic emotion (that is, 
one caused by a work of art) may play in subconscious creative activity a role 
more influential than the memories of natural forms. In any case, it is legitimate 
to seek, especially among the artists who lived in the great productive periods of 
art, for the vital part played by these forceful images in the genesis of new forms. 
They necessarily attach themselves (such is our theory) to a definite type of 
structure which confers upon them authority and prestige. But the first emotive 
charge with which they remain endowed gives them reinforced power of attrac- 
tion and organization, which becomes decisive on that day of high creative ten- 
sion in which some strong pictorial or sculptural idea demands imperiously to 
take form. 

I have studied a curious example of this sort in Eugéne Delacroix. His picture, 
Liberty on the Barricades, used (no doubt without the knowledge of the painter) 
a scheme prefigured in a painting inspired by quite another subject which had 
powerfully moved him some ten years before: the famous Raft of the Medusa by 
Géricault. This example shows us how the presence of subconscious images which 
are strongly organized and dynamized can determine the morphological choice of 
a painter in regard to a pictorial idea without a well-defined thematic tendency. 

Such a case is on the borderline of subconscious creative activity. I doubt 
whether the latter can ever appear in a pure condition, at least in the plastic arts. 
In the picture of Liberty on the Barricades, one can observe a conscious will in the 
painter to imitate Géricault, a master whom he much admired. This will appear 
in many characteristic details. He was putting himself deliberately in a pictorial 
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environment favorable to the subconscious revival of a certain structural schema. 
This schema remained concealed because of the difference in material content. 
But a forgotten image can always revive as a more or less clear memory. It can 
then become the object of a conscious selection or rejection. Presumably, if 
Delacroix had been aware of the structural analogy of the two works, he would 
have consciously approved the choice made by his subconscious genius. 


CONSCIOUS CREATION 


I regard it as hypothetical that a form of art can suddenly appear, organized 
by a purely subconscious synthesis. Examples are cited of musicians and poets 
who have experienced the strange feeling of writing at the dictation of someone 
else; someone whom we now can confidently identify with the ‘subconscious 
genius” of modern psychology. In plastic art, the idea of a picture to be made, a 
subject to be treated, often releases an attempt at externalization and concrete 
embodiment, whose first tangible effects, a sketch by the painter or a rough model 
by the sculptor, are usually very different from what the finished masterpiece 
will be. This is ‘‘the idea in search of itself,”’ as Delacroix cleverly remarked in 
regard to a certain preliminary sketch by Rubens. No doubt this expression gives 
an accurate account of his own confused, obscure gropings when a pictorial idea 
seized his mind. I will call it ‘the plastic theme in search of its definition,’’ hesi- 
tating among vaguely realized possible types; still undecided, in the presence of 
a simple or complex theme, between ternary and binary, axial and non-axial 
structures; held in suspense between symmetrical and asymmetrical tendencies. 
At this stage of the so-called creative activity, the subconscious genius does not 
present a synthesis already made and perfectly distinct. We are in the presence of 
a semi-conscious selective activity, which allows us perhaps to catch a glimpse 
of something passing beyond the threshold of consciousness. 

These first sketches are sometimes compared with an embryonic phase, by 
analogy with biological ontogenesis. We must insist once more on the falsity of 
such analogies. Biological ontogenesis unfolds automatically, without hesitations, 
with no possible slowing down or speeding up, without selective activity or lib- 
erty. A sketch does not commit one to anything even if it acknowledges morpho- 
genetic possibilities which are already clearly characterized; which have gone 
beyond the state of ‘‘the idea in search of itself.”” The artist is free to put it aside 
and to substitute for it a different kind of structure, with quite different possi- 
bilities. A definite plastic theme comprises variations which painters and sculp- 
tors can develop in succession as musicians do with an auditory theme. The 
plastic artist differs in usually holding to one of the possible variations, so as to 
realize it in its most perfect form as related to his means and personal taste. 

Regarding this passage from one type of structure to another within the limits 
of a single iconographic theme, I can cite a remarkable and instructive example. 
Again Delacroix provides it. When he considered decorating the transept of Saint 
Sulpice in Paris, a project which unfortunately was not carried out, he drew up 
a list of possible subjects, among which was Christ Bearing the Cross. Instead of 
calling upon his own genius, he sought a model in Rubens, whom he enthusiasti- 
cally admired. The starting point is thus not a personal sketch, a vague “‘idea in 
search of itself,”’ but a work already made, with a clearly defined type of struc- 
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ture. It is a type which I call “rectilinear in one direction.” The outcome is a 
small easel painting composed according to a centered type called “gravitating” 
in the morphological vocabulary which I have adopted in my study of the An- 
nunciation. I have tried, in another study, to reconstruct the story of this singu- 
lar transformation with the aid of all the graphic and written documents in our 
possession. It is too complex to summarize here. Did Delacroix want, for the sake 
of originality, to free himself from his illustrious model? It is more interesting 
than that. I have used the term mutation in regard to this rather unintentional 
morphological leap, pointing out that there could be no true analogy here with 
the biological phenomenon called by this name. The latter results, as we know, 
in the sudden appearance of a new species. What happened in the pictorial imagi- 
nation of Delacroix far exceeds in breadth the morphological scope of a natural 
mutation. It involves a profound reorganization of structure, a real substitution 
of one type of structure for another. This operation does not occur in a capricious 
way, but according to a strange logic which is half rational, half instinctive, and 
caused by the necessary meeting of psychic and morphological tendencies. We see 
at work there a personal coefficient and a superpersonal coefficient of a thematic 
nature; both reaching beyond the threshold between conscious and subconscious. 

We can conceive of a kind of artistic creation which is completely lucid, in 
which the artist knows at every moment what he is doing and how and why he is 
doing it. By such a hypothesis—for it can be nothing else, since human realities 
know no unmixed purity—these successive steps which lead to the perfection of 
the work would be accomplished under the direction and control of an aesthetic 
intelligence possessing a completely clear and rational conception. From the finite 
and the definite, Stravinsky, if we can believe him, builds sonorous forms with 
surprising complexity; indeed, a disconcerting complexity for one not initiated 
in the secrets of composition. They are the secrets of its making. We know, be- 
sides, that in courses on composition one learns how to make counterpoint 
according to prescribed, inviolable rules. Such exercises can have a real artistic 
value. 

In the plastic composition of figurative elements, it would be hard to formulate 
equally rigorous rules, but I think one can arrive there in some degree. One can 
imagine a painter proceeding by successive actions which are clearly motivated. 
Given a certain plastic theme, he will have to choose among the possible types 
of structure. He could not select, according to our hypothesis, except among the 
types which he clearly sees. If the theme concerned is one which is highly produc- 
tive in various types, one may suppose that he knows distinctly only a limited 
number of them. In this regard, as we have said hypothetically, his subconscious 
genius is more highly favored, for it knows them all theoretically, arranged in a 
systematic order which guides its choice. 

Let us assume that the theme in question involves a binary and a ternary 
series as often happens. The conscious artist may have in mind some types be- 
longing to only one of the two series or to both of them. In the latter case, he will 
have to choose between the two and the three. It is always a serious moment 
aesthetically. Here the personal coefficient waylays him with its unreasoned 
preferences, its subconscious trains of thought. We assume these to be eliminated; 
a decision will be necessary. It will be made purely for reasons of aesthetic suita- 
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bility; of a decorative nature, let us say. Reasons of fitness are suggested by the 
environment, the dimensions, proportions, and the more or less complicated 
form of the architectural setting; by the requirements of symmetry or asymme- 
try. The former is more compatible with the number three, with axial structures; 
the latter with the number two, with non-axial structure. The types being se- 
lected, their clearly defined morphological potentialities come into play, and 
lead the play. The conscious artist sees them clearly and conforms to them in- 
telligently. Even the details and accessories which are not inherent in the theme 
will subordinate themselves to the structure which is essential to the type, thanks 
to the morphological clairvoyance of the artist. If the type is complex, requiring 
the insertion of numerous, varied figurative materials, the work of adjustment, 
subordination, and of hierarchical arrangement becomes extremely difficult. It 
is surely helped by a clear understanding of the formal requirements of the theme 
and of the setting in which it must be inscribed. We know what prodigious clever- 
ness, what admirable ingeniousness, the great Italian and French decorators 
could display in the plastic organization of vast surfaces, flat or curving, bounded 
by straight lines or variously rounded. These achievements owe much to learned 
science, but it is probable that the subconscious imagination has been sustained, 
invigorated, and nourished by a reflectively constructive intelligence. 


MORPHOLOGICAL LAW AND CREATIVE FREEDOM 


A theorist accustomed to the systematic building of types of structure, and to 
the geometrical analysis of plastic complexes in nature and art, will conclude 
that a definite principle rules the world of forms, and that a supertemporal and 
superpersonal legality governs their genesis. This legality is bound to no particu- 
lar historic period, to no local school or supposedly autonomous personality. He 
will feel, very differently from most but not all artists, that the type of variation, 
once chosen, itself develops its own potentialities at the hand of the painter or 
sculptor, in proportion as he is an artist by education. It is perhaps this power 
of the themes, and their imperious law, which make “‘inspired”’ artists feel that 
there is a law within them which is their own; the law of their own personality. 
Such an illusion is understandable and forgivable. It is useful perhaps as a tonic 
to creative ambition, but a truly great, free spirit will free himself from it without 
regret or injury. Error is not always fatal; truth alone is salutary. 

I knew a very young painter—my brother—dead at the age of twenty at Ver- 
dun in tragic circumstances. He had a splendid talent and an unbelievable pre- 
cocity of judgment in artistic matters. This is what he said in a letter from the 
French front, dated May 21, 1916, and addressed to the Strasbourg painter, 
Charles Schenckbecher, his friendly correspondent during the Great War: “Like 
a pendulum in motion, is not all art a rhythmic balancing around a point of 
equilibrium? A sheet of white paper is rich with innumerable possibilities. A lumi- 
nous glow, a colored spot or a line, calls to life a multitude of tints and curves 
which, in their turn, determine others through the logic of contrast and equilib- 
rium. Thus a composition is born and grows.’’ Composition growing by itself 
through an extra-personal law! Is this not an affirmation of the productive 
power of the themes and a humble, docile compliance with their divine directives? 
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Must the artist abandon all real initiative and freedom? His duty is to free 
himself from arbitrary regulations. But in the presence of the eternal laws of art 
he will not lay claim to any freedom. The subtlest fantasy, apparently most per- 
sonal, is only the ingenious fulfillment of the law. Yet the artist does possess a 
certain freedom: that of choosing as well as he can among the possible variations. 
Genius, I have said elsewhere, is an exquisite power of selecting. This freedom 
is in direct proportion to the number of variations which the artist is capable of 
conceiving. It grows with the thematic understanding of the artist. It is always 
limited by the internal requirements of the theme, which are themselves subject 
to certain external conditions imposed by material necessities and by the setting 
which is assigned to the display of its potentialities. The freedom of the artist is 
a conditioned freedom; I will not say one which is supervised. 

Modern music expected to free itself by rejecting the laws of tonality. It made 
itself atonal. From the definite, it has thrown itself into the indefinite. For this 
notion of atonality is entirely negative. It says what music, henceforth, does not 
wish to be. It does not explain what it wants or what it can become. We remem- 
ber that Stravinsky asks for the finite and the definite. He does not make atonal 
music, but, he tells us, countertonal music. This means, if I understand correctly, 
to maintain constant reference to the old tonality, but by opposition. Thus he 
renders to the ancient law, which is never obsolete, an homage which is intelligent 
although turned in another direction. 

There is an art which seems to be more strictly conditioned than any other: 
architecture. Ruled like all art by thematic and typological laws, it is ruled also 
by static laws—not to speak of the utilitarian requirements and the more restric- 
tive ones imposed by the client. It seems that these conditions must deeply influ- 
ence the psychology of the architect. More aware than the painter or sculptor 
of external needs, theoretical or material, he will be less inclined than they to the 
illusory sense of his own creative autonomy. 

Yet here is a young North American architect of the living generation, Howard 
Roark. He is the very incarnation of the personalist theory of genius. When 
someone asks him why he became an architect, he answers: “‘because I did not 
believe in God.” This means: “since God is absent from the universe, I have 
chosen to be a god, a demiurge, a creative deity, so as to build a world of beauty 
according to myself, according to my personal law.” He owes nothing to the 
schools, from which he is proud to have been expelled; he owes nothing to the 
ancients or to the moderns. What he builds comes exclusively from himself by 
direct and spontaneous creation. “It is flesh of my flesh, marrow of my marrow.” 
The idea does not occur to him that the techniques of steel and reinforced con- 
crete, which ure his ideas, intervene in the free conception of his plans and condi- 
tion its execution. Roark is a man of great courage and pleasing pride. He is not 
a spiritual son of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, for he considers that human society 
owes him nothing. In revenge, he declares himself entirely free in regard to it, 
and quite liberated from the current taste. His social philosophy is firmly indi- 
vidualist and anti-collectivist. Having nothing but his talent and not possessing 
a cent, he must conquer or perish. His fate will depend on meeting a man with a 
fortune, of superior intelligence, able to understand him, and willing to support 
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him up to the end in the most daring of his enterprises. One would have to count 
on a certain pre-established harmony without possible discord between this 
Maecenas, whom happy circumstances put on the hard and venturous road of 
the young conqueror, and the supposed originality of the young architect. For 
Roark cannot accept any assignment which does not fit in with his views, or make 
any concession which would modify in the slightest the sacrosanct plans which 
his genius has dictated. His faith in the possibility, and even the probability of 
such a harmony between the man of genius and the receptive personality, might 
lead him logically to believe in a super-personal aesthetic law. But the haughty 
personalism of Roark is unable to go that far. It would cost him too much to yield 
the slightest particle of his creative sovereignty. 

The architect whose essential characteristics we have just outlined is but a 
fictitious character, the hero of a huge romance in two volumes, signed Ayn 
Rand, which is translated into French under the title, La Source Vive. Heis none- 
theless an authentic representative of a theory of art which is widespread in the 
modern occidental world, a doctrine permeated with a mystical atheism which 
deifies the man of genius. 

Not long ago there lived in France a great builder in steel. At a mature age, he 
built a tower whose summit reached the height of three hundred meters. It is a 
marvel of art and of industry, and people from the farthest continents still come 
to admire it. I do not know whether its author believed in God, but he did not 
believe himself a god. As he saw his tower rise stage by stage above the immense 
field of the Champ de Mars, he may have felt that it emerged from his own body. 
A brilliant student of the central School of Arts and Crafts, he built it according 
to the principles which he had learned in class and tested in many professional 
experiments. But it rightly bears his name, for it is the child of his will, of his 
indomitable stubbornness. To achieve it, he had to overcome not only immense 
technical and financial difficulties, but the stupid resistance of hostile opinion. 
The Eiffel Tower is not the fruit of some collective enthusiasm, but of an individ- 
ual faith. It pleases me to see it shooting up strong and fine, powerful and elegant, 
crystalline and airy, in the sky of Paris, henceforth unthinkable without it. In 
its ‘correct boldness,” it is the symbol of the eternal laws which rule all form 
and of the courage of a man strong in his science and in his love of great and 
beautiful things. Did subconscious imagination play a part in its genesis and 
marvelous perfection? That is not impossible. But what triumphs in it is the cal- 
culating reason, the organizing power of number. 

Man creates nothing in the absolute sense of that word. He discovers, invents, 
makes real. In the order of art, he actualizes pre-existing morphological types. He 
makes objects which nature could not achieve without him. But I will not call 
him “creator” in the sense of “‘demiurge,” as is too often done in this age of mys- 
tical atheism, an introverted form of romantic religion. He does not create: he 
produces and realizes. This term, proposed by Etienne Souriau, defines better 
than any other the true nature of man’s industrial and intellectual activities, 
both of which are subjected to the immutable laws in which divine thought is 
accomplished. Is this not enough for his glory? 


3 In French, instaure. (Ed.) 





THE THEME OF SOCIAL ISOLATION IN AMERICAN 
PAINTING AND POETRY! 
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This report describes a content analysis of American paintings and poems ex- 
hibited and published in the middle of the twentieth century. The most con- 
spicuous finding for both arts is the small amount of social interaction—inter- 
play of activities and emotions between individuals—expressed in their themes. 

Underlying this research was the assumption that the two fields of aesthetics 
would dispiay certain similarities of content. Such an assumption is based upon 
the notion of culture as a more or less coherent system of meanings. Some theo- 
rists treat culture as a thing-in-itself which is cohesive because it has a unified, 
coherent existence independent of the whims of particular individuals. Thus, in 
one approach to artistic creativity, A. L. Kroeber? tends to submerge the ques- 
tion of individual talent or genius by looking instead at broad patterns of artis- 
tic fluctuation. The great flowering of English literature in the Elizabethan age, 
then, to put it crudely, is seen as the result of the time’s being ripe for literary 
experiment rather than as a consequence of the birth of a disproportionate num- 
ber of gifted writers. When culture is seen as an entity in this manner, then it 
is obvious that its component patterns—artistic, ideological, or whatever— 
should bear an established relationship to one another. And so one speaks of 
symmetry (or asymmetry) in culture, and expects major patterns to exhibit a 
defined congruence. It would be highly unusual, building on such a theory, to 
encounter widely disparate characteristics in the arts of one country at one point 
in time. 

If one starts from the other pole, and focuses attention on the individual cre- 
ator, artistic patterns are seen less as a unitary system-in-themselves, and more 
as a series of sub-group products which overlap to some discoverable degree. 
Here the emphasis is on individual or group engaged in concrete activity, rather 
than on the results of such activity exclusively. Yet this conception of cultural 
reality points toward the influence of artists on one another, and their possible 
attempts to incorporate more than one artistic sub-system. Under its postulates 
one would look for mutual influences; there is clear evidence that in modern 
America such influences are many. Painters and poets know something of one 
another’s work. More than a few individuals have attained a respectable com- 
petence in both areas. This approach to culture also directs attention to the in- 
dividual artist’s social position, and once again it is apparent that practitioners 
of the two arts share many environmental elements: a lack of popular recogni- 
tion; a paucity of economic reward; a status as the follower of something less 
than a “full-time job.” 

We find, therefore, that virtually any conceptual representation of culture 
lends credence to the expectation that art forms will have some common char- 


1 The authors would like to express their appreciation for the criticism of Dr. Robin 
Williams and for the library help of Miss Etta Arntzen, both of Cornell University. 
2 A. L. Kroeber, Configurations of Culture Growth (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1944). 
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acteristics in any particular society. Furthermore, studies in non-literate socie- 
ties show that different arts, e.g., sand-painting and ritual dances, evince com- 
mon forms and symbols. 

Artists are probably endowed with a greater-than-average sensitivity to new 
ideas and social change. At any rate, they are able to give expression to such 
things more readily than their less expert fellows. Contrary to one common be- 
lief, the artist does not necessarily give voice or color to the most popular themes 
in his society, does not speak only “for the people.” He always speaks first for 
himself; under special conditions he may speak for a group (e.g., odes to victory 
in the manner of Pindar). Eventually, if his voice has had maximum relevance, 
it may be seen in retrospect that he was in fact representing something like a 
majority mood, although the majority are rarely alert to this at the time the 
art product is put forth. A global condition like social anomie, the widespread 
recognition of individual loneliness, may be so pervasive that the artist does 
actually express a core theme in the contemporary human drama.’ 

Some forms of art may represent popular beliefs more strikingly than others, 
especially the conscious themes of a society. Certainly the ‘‘mass art” of the 
film expresses current fashions in a much more patent manner than poetry or 
painting.* The latter are products of restricted sub-cultures, and tend to give a 
specialized fragmentary picture of society, along with a picture of the artist 
himself. Yet this sub-culture may well be a style leader whose views are later 
to be more generally accepted. And the greater skill, the long-run integrity, of 
the serious painter or poet who devotes his life—often literally—to his work, 
means that his product has a greater potential of ultimate survival. It may thus 
come to “‘stand for” his society when the more explicit and popular indices have 
been forgotten, and so engender a certain historical truth.® 

The paintings studied for this research consisted of 228 pictures reproduced 
in Art Digest during 1950. One hundred poems were taken from Poetry, 1950- 
1951. Paintings were selected on the basis of a list of artists who have regular 
gallery representation in one or more of six large U.S. cities. Only paintings em- 
bracing American themes were included. All paintings meeting these two criteria 
were then drawn in the sample. Poems were taken at random, but the limitation 
to American themes was not followed because it was felt this would distort the 
dynamic nature of poetic imagery. 

The categories of analysis were not precisely similar for the two samples, since 
the investigators worked independently; the autonomous character of the arts 
would be gravely “forced” if one tried to make exactly parallel comparisons. 
However, since the authors were both working from a sociological perspective, 


3 See Werner Ziegenfuss’ article on Art in A. Vierkandt et al. eds., Handwérterbuch der 
Soziologie (Stuttgart: 1931), p. 326: ‘“‘The novel has become an expression of the deep crisis 
of society.” 

4 The works of Flinders Petrie, Paul Ligetti, J. Combarieu, and many others maintain 
that each artistic medium dominates the social scene for a limited period of time. See 
Volume One of P. Sorokin’s Social and Cultural Dynamics (New York: 1937). 

5 For a fuller consideration of the ways in which art may be related to society, see R. N. 
Wilson’s “Literature, Society and Personality,’’? Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 
June, 1952. 
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and since the agreed-upon major category was that of social interaction, a sub- 
stantial correspondence of analysis was found.® 

To begin with the analysis of the paintings, it was assumed that the degree 
to which visual reality was distorted promised to serve as a good index of the 
artist’s attitude toward the world surrounding him. Hence for our research pur- 
poses a continuum of reality-abstractness was constructed. Applying it to the 
228 analyzed pictures, we constructed four analytical categories. There are, in 
the first place, abstract pictures: by definition, these are all the paintings which 
do not denote any object of our common social experience. In this category are 
included also pictures whose denotation of some common object becomes clear 
only after the reading of the caption. In the second category are imaginary pic- 
tures. These denote some objects of our common experience in a realistic way, 
but taken altogether the whole scene is unreal, impossible. The third category 
consists of stylized pictures which display a high degree of distortion. They differ 
from abstract pictures in that their denotatum, speaking in Charles Morris’ 
terms, can be understood without the help of a caption.’ Finally, in the last cat- 
egory are “realistic’”’ pictures. This category covers all pictures which were not 
classified within the previous three categories. It overlaps to some degree with 
the stylized paintings category. 

Classifying the paintings into the above four categories we get the following 
figures: 


1. Abstract paintings 

2. Imaginary paintings 

3. Stylized paintings 

IEE or BEL s/o vank sth 505A ea lewd aisitaunna abana ad palace shakele 101 


These figures show that about three-fourths of the sample denote visual objects 
of our common social experience, while only one-fourth of the paintings go be- 
yond the limits of such an average vision. 


6 The present research has several methodological deficiencies, and it may be well to 
point out the more important ones: 

(a) The sampling technique does not exclude the possibility that the exhibits we analyzed 
are less than fully representative. Although leading periodicals in the two arts were con- 
sulted, the editorial selection of the journals themselves may have imposed a bias. Few 
critics, presumably, could agree on what is or is not truly typical of modern art. 

(b) The analysts worked alone, so that the validity and reliability of their conclusions 
are of course open to question in this notoriously difficult area of aesthetic judgment. 
Different categories, used by different investigators, would almost certainly result in some 
conclusions at variance with theirs. 

(c) The discussion lacks a comparative dimension. It speaks of painting and poetry in 
contemporary America, but does not demonstrate how these differ from similar expressions 
in other societies or at other points in time. It would be a logical step to extend the analysis 
toward a comparison with an earlier American period, say the Golden Age of Concord, or 
with the two arts in contemporary France or England. An example of the added power 
of the comparative approach is found in McGranahan’s study of German and American 
drama. 

Cf. D. V. McGranahan and I. Wayne, ‘“‘German and American Traits Reflected in Popular 
Drama,’’ Human Relations, Vol. I, 1947-48, 429-455. 

7 See Charles Morris, Signs, Language, Behavior (New York: 1946), p. 347. 
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Abstract paintings: The category of abstract paintings was divided into three 
classes. In the first place there are two mutually exclusive classes, the dynamic 
and the static patterns. By the dynamic pattern is meant any pattern which 
stimulates in the onlooker an idea of motion, action, conflict, disequilibrium, 
etc. A static pattern suggests the opposite of these concepts. Numerically we 
get: 


ie SMI RRIMNININR 5.53 o7s 58 co: cca sel ieisepandio a reine bw iercs mie ewaleeeuarsiole 34 paintings 
2. Static pattern 16 paintings 


However, the classification was based on the apperceptive judgment of one 
analyst only, and is, consequently subjected to individual variations. Neverthe- 
less the numerical difference between the two classes seems to us so great that 
we feel entitled to conclude that a significant majority of the abstract paintings 
display a Gynamic pattern. 

The third class of the abstract pictures contains paintings that possess a po- 
tential similarity to reality. Some abstract paintings show certain similarities 
with common visual reality when the caption is read. Altogether there were 15 
such pictures. 

Imaginary paintings: There were only 10 pictures that fell into this category. 
But almost all of them clearly depicted spatial depth. Two captions suggest that 
an increased sensitivity to time accompanies a great sensitivity to space.® In 
general these visionary pictures show great consciousness of the dimensions of 
the cosmos as if the authors were aware that they create a new space and time 
through their imagination. Often this perception is expressed by some visual 
symbol. Correspondingly, of 10 captions 8 are symbolic in the sense that they 
refer to something which we cannot directly see in the picture. 

Stylized paintings: The stylized pictures represent an eclectic collection con- 
taining pictures with different formal tendencies. The most conspicuous fact is 
their abstraction from any locale. Twenty-eight pictures placed their objects 
with no reference, and 28 with only faint references to some locale. Hence in 
contrast to the imaginary paintings this category is almost completely blind to 
the dimension of space. 

Now, classifying the paintings according to the social relationship repre- 
sented and according to the subject matter, we get the following two tables: 


Social Relationship (mutually exclusive): 
No people represented 38 paintings 
At least one person 12 paintings 
At least two persons 17 paintings 
Subject Matter (not mutually exclusive) : 
Still life 15 paintings 
Open nature 13 paintings 
Elements of sea 10 paintings 
Movement or some activity 16 paintings 





8 The dynamic nature of these paintings is often suggested by their captions, such as 
“Pulsion,” ‘‘Arithmetic of Wind,” ‘“Vacillating Progression,’’ ‘“Rhythmic Form,” etc. 
® For example, ‘‘Mother of Time.” 
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The most interesting additional fact concerning the depiction of social rela- 
tionships is that the persons, if they are represented, do not interact with each 
other.!° The great number of pictures without any people at all seems to us also 
significant. 

Realistic paintings: The category of realistic pictures bears formal and sub- 
ject matter characteristics similar to the stylized pictures. Of 101 realistic pic- 
tures 36 were significantly distorted, thus representing a transition from the 
previous category. The only other major difference between the abstract and 
the realistic categories is that the latter has a more or less clear design of locale. 

Classifying the pictures according to social relationship and subject matter, 
we obtain the following figures: 


Social Relationship (mutually exclusive) : 
No people represented 41 paintings 
At least one person 29 paintings 
At least two persons 31 paintings 
Subject Matter (not mutually exclusive) : 
Still life 14 paintings 
23 paintings 
15 paintings 
17 paintings 
16 paintings 


When analyzing the pictures showing social interaction, we find again that 


the persons, with an exception of some two or three instances, do not interact 
mutually at all. And again there are pictures whose captions suggest the interest 
in isolated or spoiled or old objects." Characteristically, night scenes receive 
relatively more attention than sun-bathed joyful morning scenes. 

Hence neither the realistic nor stylized pictures display any of the visual vi- 
tality and optimism expressed by the nation-wide periodicals such as Life or 
Time. The painters of our sample show a different attitude. Their world seems 
to be highly private and yet not secret. The majority of the captions simply 
describe what we see within the frame. There are only 15 captions that could 
be called more or less explicative. And probably only 2 pictures could be classi- 
fied as symbolic.” 

Finally as could be anticipated, the paintings do not refer by their subject 
matter to any social problems of American society. Social criticism, such as 
painters produced after 1930" is absent from our sample. The painters seem to 


10 A typical example is the picture called ‘“‘The Incident.’’ All four men look in different 
directions without paying attention to each other. Characteristically, the painters are also 
interested in old and desolate objects such as factory windows or chimaeys, etc. 

11 For examples, “‘The Lonesome Valley,’’ “‘Abandoned Mill,’’ ‘‘Three Chairs on Sun- 
day.’’ “The Torn Sail,” ‘“‘The Wreck,”’ etc. 

12 These are the pictures, ‘Shattered Image’’ and ‘‘Sentinelle.’’ The first shows a broken 
looking glass with a reflection of a face in it, and the second some sea gulls sitting in military 
order on a wooden ladder. Hence the symbolism, if there is any, is an unsophisticated ‘‘con- 
crete symbolism.”’ 

183 See John I. Baur, Revolution and Tradition in Modern American Art (Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1951), esp. pp. 21-22. 
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be making statements about the small things of life, without any specific desire 
to convince the onlooker about their attitudes. To achieve this they use a wide 
variety of techniques, reflecting in this way the pluralistic character of Ameri- 
can society. 

Summarizing the categories, let us bring together only the stylized and real- 
istic paintings. They are by their nature similar to a certain degree, and there- 
fore they can be summed up, making up together three-fourths of the sample. 
Hence from 168 pictures there are: 


No people represented 
At least one person 
At least two persons 


The fact that only one-fourth of all paintings show at least two persons is by 
itself significant. But if we realize that from this number only some 3 or 4 pic- 
tures show something that may be called interaction, the almost complete lack 
of interaction becomes evident. 

Summarizing the categories according to the subject matter, let us recall that 
the pertinent classes were not exhaustive. The stylized pictures were in most 
cases without any identification of the locale. Nevertheless, it seems significant 
that “Open nature” pictures (36) appeared twice as often as the “‘Cities” paint- 
ings (17). Is this an anticipation of future deurbanization? 

Now turning our attention to the analysis of 100 poems, let us recall that a 
number of generalizations have been made by critics of modern poetry, although 
most such statements would be hard to document from a truly representative 
sample. Among the more tenable, and more frequently expressed, are these: 

1. Contemporary poetry is “difficult”; that is, for the casual reader, it seems 
to require an effort of concentration and often a degree of erudition which the 
reader is unable or unwilling to supply. 

2. Related to the first proposition, today’s poetry is often laden with asso- 
ciations whose import is so “‘private,’’ restricted in significance to one person or 
small group, that most readers find it impossible or not worthwhile to disen- 
tangle the general meaning from the idiosyncratic statement. 

3. The modern poet is subjective in approach, describing his own ideas and 
feelings to the exclusion of topical themes or comments on the public scene. In 
Browning’s phrase, the modern poet is one who “digs where he stands.” 

4. Contemporary poetry is “odd” or “complex” or “haphazard” in style. 
That is, its rhymes are not often obvious, its rhythm is seldom pronounced and 
repetitive, and its language is more suited to conceptual than to musical com- 
munication. 

The poems examined showed the following gross characteristics: 

I. Relationships: The categories of analysis here attempt to determine what 
kinds of interpersonal content are displayed in the poem. Four categories were 
employed; they are not mutually exclusive. From the 100 poems, these figures 
were obtained: 


a. More than 2 persons (present in the poem) 
b. 2 persons (present in the poem) 
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c. 1 person (objectively described) 
hs 2 Un ROOT, WINN 5 oss 06s 5:n.5.0.5:¢ ssn p:9 dao oo 4 0.00ds be oes Oh 
e. Interaction (description of people acting on one another). ............... 


Perhaps the most striking evidence is the paucity of poems in the final cate- 
gory, Interaction. The relationships among and between people are overtly de- 
scribed in fewer than one-fifth of the poems. Although the verse is well-peopled, 
the individuals do not act upon one another; rather, they are analyzed in a kind 
of sociological vacuum. It is interesting that poems dealing with a single person 
constitute the largest category (c + d). The next largest number, found in the 
first category, More than 2 persons, do not usually deal with groups in the sense 
of multi-related persons. Rather, they tend to describe a series of discrete per- 
sonalities or a mass of faceless ciphers. When the small number of poems pre- 
senting 2 persons (b) are taken into account, it may be seen that the interplay 
of personality, the social-relatedness of human beings, is not a prominent feature 
of the poetic landscape. 

II. Themes and Textures: This, the most loosely-defined set of categories, is 
concerned with the essential content of the poem. What seem to be the objects 
of the poet’s interest, and how may the dominant mood, the prevailing motif of 
the verse be characterized? 

Again, the divisions are not mutually exclusive. 


f. Social Concepts and Subjects (interests which might be roughly called po- 
litical, economic, or sociological ; including, but not confined to, the litera- 
ture of amelioration or social protest) 

g. Physical Objects and Animals (when the trees, rocks, birds, etc., are the key 
to metaphor or imagery, not when they are casually mentioned) 

h. Pictorial (concerned in the first place with sensuous reception of visual 
stimuli; overlapping often, but noi identical with, “‘g’’ the above cate- 
gory) 

i. Emotional (dealing with affectively-toned responses to situations, indi- 
viduals, and memories of them; criterion of a rather overt level since 
nearly all poetry is in some sense emotional).......................4.. 

j. Philosophic-Ideational (concerned with ideas, concepts, moral judgments, 
thoughtful examination of life) 


Here the slight emphasis ison “social consciousness.’”’ A comparative analysis 
of the poetry of the mid-thirties might be instructive, since that was apparently 
the zenith of “proletarian” artistic effort in the West. Certainly the other arts, 
especially the novel, also exhibit a striking lack of interest in sociological mat- 
ters. This is particularly true of the avant garde, with whom it is nowadays some- 
what gauche to be seriously concerned with the fate of groups or societies, since 
the individual is so demonstrably all-important. The large total under “j’, 
Philosophic-Ideational, may indicate several things. When contrasted with ‘1’’, 
it points up the cerebral nature of much contemporary verse. Again, it may 
complement the current tendency to examine first principles, to search for a 
guiding (often an absolute) philosophy in a time of unrest and cultural flux. 

III. Time Sense: 


k. Chronological Cross-Section (the ‘‘frozen’’ slice of time, present tense, which 
lacks temporal flow or chronological direction) 
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1. Narrative (events following one another in time; recognition of past and 
future tenses) 


This category has at least two facets of significance. Poets seem to be con- 
cerned like physicists with the relativity of time. Note the “‘stream of conscious- 
ness” novel, the “flashback” technique, the fact that Ulysses occurs in twenty- 
four hours only. Time is a coiled rope rather than an extended single strand. 

IV. Activity: 


m.Motion (objects and persons in movement; active transition; dynamic 
notion of process) 
n. Stasis (passive state; motionless; description of fixed entities, static situa- 


There is relatively a greater tendency to depict motion than immobility. This 
reminds one of abstract painting where the dynamic pattern was numerically 
more significant than the same pattern.“ 

Summarizing the analysis of the poems, let us point out the relative lack of 
interaction. Only one-fifth of all the poems have been classified as containing 
interaction. Compared with the scores achieved by the paintings in the same 
category, the poems show a very great interest in at least one person. Nearly 
all the poems dealt with some person. On the contrary, only one-half of the 
paintings represented one person or persons. 

With regard to the subject matter the poems show the same lack of interest 
in social problems as the paintings. The poet’s story is a private story similar to 
that of the painter. 

A somewhat plausible comparison can be drawn between the philosophic- 
ideational themes of the poems (one-half of the poems) and the abstract and 
visionary paintings (one-fourth of the sample). The abstract paintings in most 
cases contain a conceptual element because the painter creates something that 
he does not see. In most cases this is a “constructed picture.” 

Provided that the analogy between the philosophic-ideational poetry and ab- 
stract and visionary paintings can be accepted, the difference between their 
proportions in the sample seems to us significant. How should one account for 
the greater interest of poetry in the philosophic-conceptual subjects? In our 
opinion the explanation can be offered in terms of the material nature of the 
pertinent vehicle. The verbal statement lends itself better to the expression of 
processes and concepts than does a single picture.'® 

As a result of our analysis we have found that paintings and poems tend to 
possess certain common meanings. Both painters and poets take their point of 
departure from the individual who is mostly isolated, being perceived without 
any relationship toward other persons. The poets, however, do deal most of the 


14 Allen S. Weller characterizes modern American painting as displaying a greater in- 
terest in internal structure than in surface, in motion rather than isolated objects as such, 
and in the aerial viewpoint and tendency to look behind the horizon. See his ‘‘Truth and 
Vision in Contemporary Painting,” Contemporary American Painting (1952), p. 16. 

18 For the differences between the verbal and pictorial signs see J. Kolaja: The Problems 
of the Film (Prague: 1948), in Czech. 
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time with the individual, as their attention is primarily directed toward the 
man’s “inside.” The painters, on the contrary, tend to explore the world outside 
the individual, getting along in half of the cases without any reference to the 
individual at all. 

Contrary to the common belief, our sample has shown that half of the poems 
use the traditional narrative presentation of events. The proportion of paintings 
that use “normal” three-dimensional presentation of the scene is even higher, 
falling within the range of some one-half to two-thirds of all the pictures. Hence 
this question occurs: Which of the halves may be more significant? The tradi- 
tional order or the new, freely-coordinated order of time or space dimensions? 
The students of arts and literature would doubtlessly give a preference to the 
new phenomena. But a sociologist has to ask whether the proportion of products 
following the more or less established ways is not as significant as the “new 
order.” The student of social change may attempt to tie the proportion (of the 
vehicles with changed meanings to those with relative unchanged meaning) to 
considerations of social structure. Could we, for example, say that when one- 
half of the cultural vehicles is meaningfully new in some respect while the other 
half follows the established order, that there is a sign of “healthy equilibrium”? 
Would it be a case of a society in which a change is achieved in a normal 
“healthy” way?" 

The differences in proportion of particular meanings of pertinent vehicles can 
be traced to the social conditions under which the vehicles were created. For 
example, the greater tendency of the painters to take account of the common 
“objective” experience may be partially accounted for by the fact that paint- 
ings are usually sold while poems are rarely rewarded. And if the poet is re- 
warded, the rewarding agency is again a highly specialized and selective group. 

Both pictures and poems, whatever their differences, may be evidence of a 
position of specialization in which American painters and poets find themselves 
today. It is our opinion that this specialization also brings about the feeling of 
isolation that is so significantly projected into contemporary American painting 
and poetry.!* 


16 A bibliographical note: An interesting example of how different media may be com- 
pared to a mutual advantage of interpretation was recently offered by Helmut A. Hatzfeld, 
Literature Through Art, A New Approach to French Literature (New York, 1952). 





HOW AN ARTIST LOOKS AT AESTHETICS* 
BEN SHAHN 


Artists are people who make images. Aestheticians are people who tell other 
people why artists make images, and what the images mean. They also tell 
people why they—the people themselves—either like or do not like the images 
that artists make. For reasons best known to themselves, artists and aestheti- 
cians rather sedulously avoid each other’s paths. Perhaps the failure of artists 
and aestheticians to fraternize might be attributed to a certain hyper-sensitivity 
on the part of both as to their claims upon art. 

For instance, the aesthetician shares none of the responsibility for the crea- 
tion of works of art. He can eat well, digest his dinner, smoke a cigar, and then 
move on to the studio, gallery, or drawing room where the work of art awaits 
him, a fait accompli. He then views the work, draws his conclusions, and possibly 
moves on to the next meal. But no such tranquillity attends the movements of 
the artist. His hours are fraught with nerve-wracking decisions from the mo- 
ment when he has decided to make the damned picture until its conclusion. 
There are times during its unfolding when he wishes that he had not started it, 
and there are other times when he wishes that he’d never been born. If he has 
a meal to eat, he can’t digest it, and he is fully warranted in wondering whether 
the picture is even likely to provide him with another meal. 

The artist’s point of view is entirely one of foresight; he has enlisted all his 
faculties in the making of something that has never been seen in this world be- 
fore. The aesthetician, however, views the whole process with hindsight. He can 
not be expected to anticipate the artist’s purposes; he can draw conclusions only 
on the basis of already existing art, and upon the aesthetic accomplishments of 
the past. That being the case, the artist is likely to want to claim full authorship 
of the work that he has produced. But, in reading works on aesthetics, he is 
likely to come upon the theory that the deeper meanings of art arise out of some 
remote source, perhaps one that “passeth understanding,” or at least one pre- 
sumably beyond his humble grasp. Thus it remains for some intermediary body 
of opinion to rise to the occasion and to supply the hidden meanings. Such opin- 
ion has never been wanting. During the great religious periods, art was likely 
to be regarded as a manifestation of the Deity—working, of course, through the 
artist’s hands. As individualism rose to its high point, one might suppose that 
the artist would have been accorded direct authorship of his work—but no. 
During the late nineteenth century, the theory of “mad genius” was popular, 
and the artist was supposed to paint because “he simply had to.” Then both 
Marxism and psychoanalysis came along with new interpretations; the one at- 
tributing the artist’s work to historical determinism and the struggle of the 
proletariat; the other tracing the meanings of art to a subterranean personality 
far below the artist’s consciousness. 


* Presented at the annual meeting of the A.S.A. in East Lansing, Mich., November 20, 
1953. 
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Artists themselves have not remained untouched by such theories and we have 
a great deal of art today that seeks to be automatic, or therapeutic, or fecal, 
or biomorphic, or that earnestly strives to return to the womb. On the whole, 
however, the artist is much more intensely absorbed with his own work than 
with what is written about it. His world is one of images. I think that his power 
to invoke images is much more highly developed than is that of the average 
person. He must, and does maintain a high degree of sensitivity to the varying 
qualities of images—to their moods and meanings and emotional colorations. 
He must, for his own purposes, make a sharp differentiation between what we 
might call primary images—that is, the images that are fresh and personal with 
him, and those secondary images that have already been formulated as art, as 
language, as signs and figures, and that have accrued to themselves one—or 
even more than one—meaning. Even among the images of his own consciousness, 
he must differentiate as to those that are direct impressions of experience and 
those that he has created out of his own imagination. 

I daresay that some hypothetical artist, asked to put forth a theory of knowl- 
edge, would promptly reply that all knowledge exists in the form of images. He 
would imply not only visual images, nor only symbolic images; he would mean 
as well the many other sensory images—touch, taste, hearing, pain, and so on; 
the images of emotional states; of complicated intellectual experience; motor 
images; the combined and compounded images that involve senses, mind, and 
emotions all at once. He would probably regard behavior patterns as imagery, 
and certainly language, both written and spoken. Thinking, according to his 
view would consist in the marshalling of appropriate images toward an implied 
end. And knowledge itself is an awareness and an ability to invoke all manner of 
images at will. 

Aesthetics pays a beautiful compliment to art in asserting that symbol-making 
is innate in man, and that art is thus one of his basic instincts. I would like to 
think so, but I’m forced to believe that there is a more basic need—the need to 
communicate—and that symbol-making arises out of that need. Even those 
individuals who are not at all of a creative or imaginative disposition still must 
communicate with each other, and their only means of doing so is through sym- 
bols. And of course, even in the absence of the need to communicate, symbols 
are necessary to the formulation of ideas—or one might say, communication 
with oneself. And thus ever since man first created crude symbolic marks and 
sounds and gestures, he has been busy building up an increasingly versatile 
store of symbols with which to communicate more and more complicated ma- 
terial. The artist is engaged in making symbols toward realizing and communi- 
cating new meanings, value meanings, and perhaps that is the reason he so 
jealously guards his sensitivity to the fresh image, still unencumbered by pre- 
vious meanings; and why he is equally acutely aware of the meanings and shades 
of meaning of the traditional, or symbolic, image. 

If I am about to make a painting of singers, I have no interest whatsoever in 
repeating the many value statements about singers that have been made in the 
past. Della Robbia has already given us singers with the look of innocence that 
might befit an angels’ choir. That was a beautiful statement; it is done; it stands 
imperishably as a symbol of that kind of attitude toward singing. 
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However, my own observation of singers, my own experience with them, has 
given me an entirely different emotional attitude toward them. Song, I observe, 
does not issue from an untroubled face; quite the contrary, the beautiful sounds, 
the subtleties and delicacies; the minors, the accidentals, all require an intense con- 
centration on the part of the singer. That concentration produces a facial ex- 
pression nearing agony. To test, to implement my point of view, I call up, one 
after another, specific impressions of singers. (I believe that it is commonly held 
that we cannot observe such an inner image. Yet I know that artists must do 
so continually.) One asks himself, ‘“Now just exactly how did Alan Lomax look 
on that autumn afternoon in my studio when he sang ‘Dry Bones’ so movingly?”’ 
There occurs an instant image of the singer at a moment of song; than another; 
first this gesture, then that; a fleeting smile followed by the intense frown. Again, 
‘How did he look in our living-room—the day Robin was along? When his little 
daughter Kitty sat in his lap?’’ Now, another singer: “What did Tom Glazer’s 
face look like when he sang ‘The Vicar of Bray,’ when he sang “The Demon 
Lover,’ ‘The Two Sisters’ at our breakfast table just as morning dawned on a 
memorable occasion when singing had gone on all night?” One recalls specific 
image after image, each one almost as sharp as a fresh impression. 

Having called up such a series of images, I wonder how I can capture a little 
of each and unite them into one face, or two faces that will hold the fierce in- 
tensity of the folk singer—and perhaps reflect too sémething of the rapt absorp- 
tion of the listener. I will introduce a delicate play of leaves back of the singers 
which may create a visual contrast as striking as the real life contrast between 
tortured face and delicate song. The upshot of all this careful planning was a 
painting that I called “Composition for Clarinets and Tin Horn.” It contained 
no singers whatsoever, but only tortured hands covering a face which is hali- 
hidden behind a playful array of clarinets. I discovered, after considerable 
struggle, that it was an emotional image that I wanted to symbolize, rather than 
the literal one of the singers. The emotional image, for me at least, is caught and 
held in the painting. Such is the game of hide-and-seek that one must play with 
his own images in the making of a picture. 

The painter must respond, as well, to the suggested imagery of materials—to 
the accidental depths, and the unexpected forms that are so characteristic of 
this or that medium—so that the images, while they may originate in his mind, 
will be of the very nature of whatever plastic medium is used. 

Almost all artists delight in the introduction of symbol-images—those that 
have an already acquired flavor and meaning—into their work. One recalls the 
many collages of Picasso and Braque in which the big handsome letters of Le 
Journal appear. They lend a very special kind of association to the paintings. 
And what an entirely different flavor would result if the letters used were those 
of The Journal American! With this awareness of symbol-images goes a similar 
alertness toward the special qualities of sign and symbolic gesture. Whenever 
such symbols are introduced into a picture, they must bo iso!ated in such a way 
as to give them point and emphasis—sometimes to borrow their meaning, some- 
times to distort it, to add to it, to create contrast between the old symbol and 
the new art image. 
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A year or so ago I made a painting which I called “Ave,” and in which I 
placed two sombre, official-looking gentlemen next to seven or eight garish little 
chromo-lithographs of the San Genaro, all hanging in a row from a string. I 
found it necessary to paint the little chromos in a very tight, meticulous way, 
not at all like the rest of the painting. This served both to isolate them and to 
preserve their original character. I thought they served rather nicely to empha- 
size the meeting of two incongruous worlds. 

Artists have considerable commerce with a certain group of people whom 
they often smilingly refer to as “word men.” “Word men” are people whose 
customary tools are words, and whose habit therefore is to think in word sym- 
bols almost exclusively. This term usually is applied to editors, art directors, and 
writers who would like to have their works illustrated. Artists learn—sometimes 
early, sometimes late—that the word man is not capable of projecting images 
beyond the words or print that describe them. From time to time one comes 
upon such an individual who cannot comprehend even a completed pictorial 
image unless it is couched in terms of already familiar images. And artists have 
often found, to their private amusement, that if a painting or illustration is ex- 
plained to such a person in words, the meaning will immediately become clear, 
and that the same editor or art director may become an enthusiastic supporter 
of a piece of work which he was at first inclined to dismiss. 

All this has no derogatory implication. But it may suggest that those persons 
whose habit it is to think in terms of existing art and language symbols, may 
find it exceedingly hard to accept the notion of a more immediate, unformulated, 
and plastic kind of imagery. 

The real theoretical struggle that artists undergo is not with regard to images. 
An artist may own a rich and varied imagery without bothering himself about 
its whys and wherefores. But the one problem that he must face, and must solve 
somehow for himself, is the problem of values. For his attitude toward values 
will actually determine the kind of an artist that he is going to be. If, for in- 
stance, he is persuaded that the value aspect of his work lies in direct communi- 
cation, he will probably emerge as a highly realistic painter, perhaps even as a 
commercial artist—although that too implies its own special attitude toward 
value. If the artist believes that value inheres in the act of self-expression—and 
that any content at all in his work will only serve to impair its value, then ob- 
viously he is going to become a non-objective painter. There are many other 
kinds of value attitude that artists may adopt as fundamental, and each one 
will profoundly affect or alter the kind of work that he produces. 

It is small wonder then that a conference between artists and aestheticians, 
which took place at Woodstock a year or so ago, wound up in a complete impasse 
upon the matter of values. The artists wanted a long and enlightening discussion 
on the subject, while the men of the aesthetics team stoutly refused to go into 
the matter. Every artist had hoped to have his point of view either altered or 
(what is much more likely) implemented by the discussion, and I think that the 
aestheticians didn’t want to commit themselves. 

I would heartily endorse a reluctance on their part to set up absolutes in value, 
and I think that was probably their reason for not going into the subject. I 
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daresay that artists are as well aware as aestheticians of the damage that has 
been done to art from time to time by the assumption of absolute values. But 
since values are still the central meaning of art, I think we owe them some 
passing recognition. 

Of course anyone’s personal values are those categories of things which he 
holds most precious—and they always have their opposites, the things he utterly 
repudiates. Such values are undoubtedly deeply rooted within us and must 
originate in family and racial and environmental sources and in long-forgotten 
emotional incidents, as well as in those conscious, intentional beliefs that we 
all adhere to. 

I find that my own array of values—at least the conscious ones—rotate 
around the central concept of man as the source of all value. Thus whatever in- 
stitutions and activities have the avowed purpose of broadening man’s life, en- 
riching his experience and his self-awareness are particularly dear to me. Every- 
one is, to some extent, an advocate of his own values. To the artist, and I am 
quite sure, to the aesthetician—such advocacy is his life’s work. 

I think that I went out on a limb a little while back, and said that I believe 
that underlying even symbol-making is the basic need to communicate. Advo- 
cacy also requires communication. But that does not at all imply that one must 
communicate the obvious. I am sure that every new level of public understand- 
ing must once have been reached by the introduction of symbols not previously 
familiar. 

The symbols of art are often those representing the deepest reaches of human 
consciousness. The artist, in formulating such symbols, wishes to convey the 
wholeness of his feeling. He has no desire to say something slightly less, or some- 
what different from what he has in mind, and thus meet an existing public 
standard. To do so would be to cheat his purpose. 

I’ve heard Arthur Miller’s play “The Death of a Salesman” quite severely 
criticized for what has been called its morbid tone. That sort of thing had always 
been regarded as “very bad box-office” until Miller produced the play, and it 
turned out to be wonderful box-office. What Miller wanted to emphasize, of 
course, was that our national belief in salesmanship is a morbid business. Had 
he softened the grim picture that he presented, the very meaning of the play 
would have been defeated. 

Communication, which has no doubt been the chief instrument of civilization, 
has also, and particularly in our time, become its curse. Some twenty to thirty 
years ago, our great captains of communication discovered a certain hypothetical 
fourteen-year-old mentality that was supposed to be the norm of the public 
mind, and they have been assiduously addressing it ever since. This ideal in- 
dividual is without moral conviction, without taste, without any critical capa- 
city. Thus presumably any matter that is outside or above his intellectual level 
would be controversial and might end in some major sales disaster. But in their 
earnest search for an ever and ever more common denominator, the wonderful 
communication systems have gone far toward creating just such a public as the 
one that they assume. And I think that one might deduce from that situation 
that communication cannot be held as an ideal in itself. There is always the stature 
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of the thing communicated. The artist must operate on the assumption that 
the public consists in the highest order of individual; that he is civilized, cul- 
tured, and highly sensitive both to emotional and intellectual contexts. And 
while the whole public most certainly does not consist in that sort of individual, 
still the tendency of art is to create such a public—to lift the level of percep- 
tivity, to increase and enrich the average individual’s store of values. 

Whether there exists some outside hierarchy of values in the light of which 
those of any given time, or of a nation, or of individuals could be judged true, 
or false, must, I suppose, always remain a moot question. But if there should be 
such a hierarchy of values, I believe that they could be, (or have been) achieved 
only through an earnest search for truth—truth in the zone of politics, or of 
justice; in the realms of interplanetary space, or planetary affairs—truths of 
poetic perception; of spiritual matters; of art. Of course these truths themselves 
must alter with each new era of understanding. But I believe that it is in a cer- 
tain devotion to concepts of truth that we discover values. 





A CHARACTER STUDY OF THE DRAMA 
HERBERT BLAU 


At one extreme, the drama—particularly when staged—is crude, impromptu, 
always subject to variation; it is at the mercy of actor and audience. At the other 
extreme, it is the most sophisticated of all art forms, integrating diverse appeals, 
and capable of assimilating the widest range of emotion and the profoundest 
thought. The present essay will trace the evolution of the drama from one extreme 
to the other: it will examine briefly the ritual and, more closely, the ethical nature 
of the form, as a preliminary to the study of the relationship between poetry and 
drama, and the operation of poetry within the dramatic form.! 


I. CONTROLLED INSTINCT: THE RITUAL NATURE OF THE FORM 


Impulse is the surd of drama. Anthropology has revealed to us how it begins 
in ritual,? the instincts of which are given artificial form by an external efficiency. 
Instinct, therefore, does not alone account for the development of the art, which 
is dependent on the character of the artist and the milieu in which he works. The 
poetics of form emerges after its instinctive and ethical (or practical) stages, 
when the raw matter is crystallized into a structure with distinctive means, ob- 
ject, and manner. The synthesis of these is the form itself, which is then analyza- 
ble.* To confuse generic impulse with form is a sign of primitivism in art. What 


the primitivist fails to see, however, is that there is a great deal of difference 
between saying that the Greek drama, for example, originated in the Bacchic 
orgy and that the Greek drama is the orgy. As we know it, the great Greek drama 
is a sophistication of the primitive impulse represented in the fertility festival. 
And those modern artists who endeavor to recreate it by over-accentuating its 


1 This essay and the study of poetry and drama constitute a chapter in a work in progress 
on the plays of T. S. Eliot and W. B. Yeats. 

? Among the significant works of classical anthropology, which first established the 
ritual nature of the drama, are the following: Jane Ellen Harrison, Themis: A Study of the 
Social Origins of Greek Religion (Cambridge, Eng., 1912); Gilbert Murray, ‘“‘Excursus on 
the Ritual Forms Preserved in Greek Tragedy,” in ibid.; and Francis M. Cornford, From 
Religion to Philosophy (New York, 1912). Anthropological criticism born from these seminal 
researches has increased our understanding of literature as a cultural artifact, revealing 
archetypes and analogies, and mythical patterns beneath the artistic experience. But the 
critic must be careful not to insist upon these patterns, especially as merely unconscious 
metaphors, at the expense of understanding structure and function, the intrinsic value 
of a work as literature. See Haskell M. Block, ‘“‘Cultural Anthropology and Contemporary 
Literary Criticism,’”? The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, XI (1952), 46-54. The 
present paper, though it is indebted to the insights of anthropology, will attempt to dis- 
criminate between mythical and non-mythical, ritualistic and non-ritualistic values in 
literature. Although it assumes that the source of the drama is the fertility rites, it will 
emphasize the distinction between source and form, which is conscious, codified, indi- 
viduated beyond its collective and spontaneous origin. 

* Elder Olson, ‘‘An Outline of Poetic Theory,’’ in Critiques and Essays in Criticism, ed. 
by Robert W. Stallman (New York, 1949), pp. 275-76. 
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ritual elements are more likely to generate the emotion of the orgy than an under- 
standing of its motive.‘ 

“To have a fixed ritual form imposed,” wrote Jane Ellen Harrison, “‘is, like the 
using of a beautiful, difficult rhythm—an impediment to the weak, a great and 
golden opportunity to the strong.”’* But, she cautioned, a ritual root has to be 
cultivated and not maintained for its own sake, if there is to be great drama. ““We 
see that clearly enough in the folk-plays, that, as they were before the drama, so 
have long outlasted it.’”’* George Thomson, in his excellent study of the social 
origins of Greek drama, traces the generation of tragedy from the earliest rites of 
the tribes. Each rite, he demonstrates, took place at a different stage in the 
sophistication of society: the orgy, which consisted of actual hysterical seizure, 
involving automatisms and paroxysms, was most primitive. When the orgy de- 
veloped into the passion play, the performers assumed the ritual burden, and 
like the ecstatic dancers of wild tribes, often displayed symptoms of frenzy; the 
spectators meanwhile were moved by terror and tears. By the time of the tragic 
festivals the audience role had become more distinct and passive, although 
emotional participation was still induced. According to Thomson, the complica- 
tion of society and the individuation of character above its tribal base had led to 
an enrichment of social and cultural existence which adequately sublimated the 
excessive emotion evinced in the primitive rituals. Society had become ready for 
tragedy.” 

Formally considered, it apparently took some time before tragedy entirely rid 
itself of baser matter. ‘It was in fact,” says Aristotle, “only after a long series 
of changes that the movement of Tragedy stopped on attaining to its natural 
form.’ It acquired its proper magnitude only after passing out of the satyric 
stage,® and assumed “‘only at a late point in its progress, a tone of dignity... .’”° 
Something of the same progression can of course be observed in the evolution of 
English drama, which, originating too in mystery, passed through a stage of 
secular adulteration before achieving the dignity of Elizabethan drama." The 


4 That our most distinguished theatricians are embarked on a quest for source is amply 
demonstrated in a very recent book by Eric Bentley. Bentley is not himself beguiled by the 
genetic fallacy, but he writes as follows: ‘‘If one did not shrink from dicta and definitions, 
one would say: drama is the art of the elemental. Such is the discovery, or pre-supposition, 
of the various chapters in this book. Starting with Ibsen, and working one’s way down to 
figures as diverse as Brecht and Barrault, one finds that the genius of the modern theater 
(as against its talent, brilliance, taste, diligence, and fantasy) has all gone into a search 
for the elemental, a return to the beginnings.’’ In Search of Theater (New York, 1953), p. x. 

5 Themis, p. 332. 

6 Ibid. 

7 George D. Thomson, Aeschylus and Athens (London, 1941), pp. 382-83. 

8 Poetics 4. 1449*14-15. 

® Thomson shows, by a comparison of ritualistic parts, the similarity of substructure 
in tragedy and comedy, indicating, as does Aristotle, their common origin. Aeschylus and 
Athens, pp. 241-42. Cf. Poetics 4. 1448>24-1449°6. Most of my remarks on tragedy in this 
essay are equally relevant to comedy. 

10 Poetics 4. 1449*19-21. 

11 Comparison of the development of English drama with that of the Greeks reveals one 
fundamental and little-known difference. Despite the influences on the medieval drama of 
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retention of the ritualistic pattern of the medieval drama can be seen clearly in 
the antiphonal dialogue of some scenes from Shakespeare’s early plays, notably 
the histories," and in such a play as Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus, especially in the con- 
flict between the Good and Evil Angels. 


A. The Drama as Public Structure 


In both England and Greece, then, the drama began as a manifestation of the 
collective consciousness, in so far as such a consciousness can be defined. This 
accounts for the communal appeal of the form and, in addition, for certain of its 
requisites and limitations. A flourishing drama is the traditional sign of a flourish- 
ing culture, and the absence of such a drama today is, if not symbolic of actual 
decadence, at least indicative of cultural heterogeneity, a condition which T. 8. 
Eliot in particular has noted and deplored. The drama is that art form which 
singularly depends on an audience, and though a play may be realized in manu- 
script, it is a commonplace that most of the world’s renowned and artistically 
successful drama has found its place in the theater. 

Dependence on an audience is, naturally, the foremost danger of the dramatic 
medium. But the audience, as William Empson suggests, need not be only a cross 
for the dramatist to bear: 


Mob thought may kill us all before our time, but the scientist’s view of it should not be 
warped by horror, and the writer who isolates himself from all feeling for his audience 
acquires the faults of romanticism without its virtues. Probably an audience does to some 
extent let loose the hidden traditional ideas common to its members, which may be a 
valuable process, but it also forms a small ‘‘public opinion’”’; the mutual influence of its 
members’ judgments, even though expressed by the most obscure means or only imagined 
from their presence, is so strong as to produce a sort of sensibility held in common, and 
from their variety it may be wider, more sensible, than that of any of its members. It is 
this fact that the theater is more really public than the public of novelists which has made 
it so fruitful, and makes its failure or limitation to one class a social misfortune." 


It is the quality of ‘its members’ judgments” which determines the merit of au- 
dience participation in a drama; and it is to be expected that educational stand- 
ards which have lagged behind material progress have impaired the power of 
judgment in our audiences today. Nevertheless, the drama is not merely an ob- 





the agrarian rituals of the Germanic tribes, of mumming-plays and folk dances, the liturgy 
which was the hub of the drama was symbolic of the Church and ruling classes, rigid in 
form and inimical to change. When the drama became secularized, the mimetic instincts of 
the peasantry, seeking to alter the liturgical patterns, were countered by strong ecclesias- 
tical opposition. Later, when the drama was sponsored by the Tudors, it was consciously 
cultivated in opposition to the religious ritual and eventually became entirely independent. 
In Greece, on the other hand, Dionysian worship had always been popular and was revived 
by the tyrants in opposition to the clan cults of the old nobility. When the drama was 
then brought to Athens, the tendency toward secularization was reversed, and instead of 
eliminating ritual, the Athenian drama cultivated it. This accounts, according to Thomson, 
for the ritual pattern we observe in it, which imposed a more rigid discipline on the Attic 
dramatists than that to which the Elizabethans were exposed. See Aeschylus and Athens, 
p. 193. 

12 Cf. E. M. W. Tillyard, Shakespeare’s History Plays (New York, 1946). 

18 English Pastoral Poetry (New York, 1938), p. 67. 
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ject to be responded to, it is a formative influence; if well-made, articulate, and 
persuasive, it in turn has the power to determine judgment and to induce a par- 
ticular kind of response. 

The drama both exploits and encourages social solidarity. An essential condi- 
tion of its success is common ground; a correlative of its power is unity. It is the 
unifying character of the drama that induced Yeats to select it as the chief formal 
instrument of the Irish Renaissance, and explains, perhaps, the fact that T. S. 
Eliot’s conversion to the communion of Anglicanism intensified his creative efforts 
in the form. The same positive quality of the drama is, of course, recognized by 
totalitarian states and utilized to stimulate order; and it is one of the great ironies 
of our age that the theater, so impoverished in our own democracy, is apparently 

—in however regimented a way—thriving in the Soviet Union. 

For the proletarian the drama is a means for merging his personality, con- 
sciously, with historical necessity and thereby transcending his individual, and 
possibly repressed, status. One of the rhetorical virtues of Marxism was that it 
restored to a utilitarian, atomized society the possibility for participation in a 
collective enterprise, or at least gave the illusion of doing so. ‘“Marx’s collectivist 
emphasis,” observes Kenneth Burke, “even introduced the possibility of self- 
sacrifice, as the conduct of the individual was located with reference to the re- 
quirements of his group. Marx could restore the possibility of the hero as a func- 
tion of his group, with all the enrichment of the individual that such a possibility 
contained. A similar attitude could only be smuggled into utilitarianism.’ 

Acting out the mythos of the race, the hero incarnates collective aspiration and 
emotion, and in a sense what Burke calls the psychology of the audience is in 
fact the empathic equivalent of the psychology of the hero. The emergence of the 
hero from the choric dance is one of the fundamental steps in the development of 
the drama. At the outset personality is subsumed in the common emotion and 
rhythm of the dithyramb; but eventually the leader is differentiated and elevated 
above the chorus, which itself becomes cultivated, losing some of its primary 
sympathetic attachment and becoming increasingly critical.!® The leader, sharing 
the collective passion, but with a higher potency, acquires the characteristics of 
Frazer’s sacrificial King; he is in tragedy the vessel of public guilt. And the 
chorus follows his fate in stages of sympathy, identification, criticism, and awe, 
sharing at last in his ultimate perception of some hitherto overlooked or neglected 
truth.!¢ 

The leader incorporates the abstract spirit of the community, and in those eras 
where the hero-king had divine as well as political functions, a disturbance in his 
soul would be paralleled by disorder in every aspect of creation, in nature, in the 
body-politic, in the stars, in the heavens themselves." In our own age, where the 
universe is not so rigidly stratified, the tragic protagonist, to be significant, must 


4 Attitudes toward History (New York, 1937), I, 123-24. 

18 Harrison, Themis, pp. 45-46; also Cornford, From Religion to Philosophy, pp. 102-03. 

16 See Francis Fergusson’s analysis of the functioning of the chorus in Oedipus, in The 
Idea of a Theater (Princeton, 1949), pp. 28-32. 

17 The most famous Renaissance statement on order and degree is probably that by 
Ulysses in Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida, 1.iii.85-129. See E. M. W. Tillyard’s ex- 
ploration of this passage in The Elizabethan World Picture (New York, 1944). 
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still seem to personify the abstract character of his society. To the extent that he 
does, there will be identity of interest, and the tragic process will consist of a 
series of complications and deflections of purpose, all of which serve to elicit ex- 
pectancy from the audience, and all of which, if final discovery and appeasement 
are to be achieved, must eventually be resolved and mitigated. 

Though primitive in characterization and didactic in purpose, the medieval 
morality play Everyman illustrates by its title the public capacity of the dramatic 
hero, and by its structure the operation of expectancy, frustration, and fulfill- 
ment in the dramatic movement. The play reaches one climax after Everyman 
fails to find help among his secular companions. But then Good Deeds and Knowl- 
edge intervene and it appears that Everyman has conveniently found salvation 
and will go in good company to the grave and final judgment. This feeling is 
heightened by the additional counsel of Discretion, Strength, Five Wits, and 
Beauty; but at the last they too, like Fellowship and Kindred and Goods, forsake 
him, and momentarily at this crisis he wavers in faith: ‘“‘O Iesu, helpe! All hath 
forsaken me!’’ But Good Deeds is on hand to reassure him: ‘‘Thou shalte fynde 
me a good frende at nede.’”’ The temporary frustration is relieved, direction is 
restored again by Good Deeds, and expectancy is finally fulfilled. 

Delayed fulfillment is a necessity of dramatic action. It is comforting to believe 
that purpose in life is achieved without obstruction, but the attitude is palpably 
naive. Suffering precedes discovery; and dramatic action itself is an outgrowth of 
anticipation and suffered obstruction. A dromenon (the nuclear ritual action that 
developed into the drama) is an event reénacted or represented with intensified 


emotion; it is the impulsive apprehension of experience by imitation. This im- 
pulse toward re-representing, argue the classical anthropologists, depends upon 
frustration. There would be no art, nor probably religion, if all our desires were 
expeditiously satisfied."® 


B. Dramatic Action and the Histrionic Sensibility 


“Imitation is natural to man from childhood,” wrote Aristotle; and in the 
drama “the objects the imitator represents are actions...’ Few ideas in the 
history of art have engendered as much confusion as this last, but certainly no 
controversy should obscure the fact that the idea of drama suggested here is one 
which considers its essence as more primitive, more fundamental and direct than 
word or concept, its rhythm as prior to the words in which it eventuates.”° Aris- 
totle develops this idea in speaking of Plot, another much-debated concept: “All 
human happiness or misery takes the form of action; the end for which we live is 
a certain kind of activity, not a quality. Character gives us qualities, but it is in 
our actions—what we do—that we are happy or the reverse. . . . So that it is the 
action in it, i.e., its Fable or Plot, that is the end and purpose of the tragedy; and 
the end is everywhere the chief thing. . .. We maintain that Tragedy is primarily 


18 Harrison, Themis, pp. 43-44. 

19 Poetics 4. 1448>5, and 2. 14481. 

20 The idea of dramatic action developed here is indebted to Fergusson’s The Idea of a 
Theater, pp. 229-40. 
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an imitation of an action, and that it is mainly for the sake of the action that it 
imitates the personal agents.’’! 

Unity of Plot does not, according to Aristotle, consist simply in having one 
man as its subject, although it is probable that a hero will concentrate attention 
by centralizing action: “The truth is that, just as in the other imitative arts one 
imitation is always of one thing, so in poetry the story, as an imitation of an ac- 
tion, must represent one action, a complete whole, with its several incidents so 
closely connected that the transposal or withdrawal of any one of them will dis- 
join and dislocate the whole.” 

When one considers the apparently superfluous scenes of a play like Hamlet: 
the speech to the players, the gravediggers, the Laertes and Fortinbras complica- 
tions, what John Crowe Ransom might describe as textural irrelevancy*—some 
light is thrown on this idea of dramatic action. For these scenes are part of a spec- 
trum of action, all illuminating by analogy the emotional condition, circum- 
stances, and fate of the protagonist and the great central action in which he is 
participating. Hamlet is a microcosm of the State, his mood reflected in the very 
atmosphere of Elsinore, the cancer in his soul paralleled by the rottenness in Den- 
mark—a calculus of the sins of the entire court. The governing purpose of the 
protagonist and every other character in the play is to pierce, each in his limited 
way and, if necessary, by ‘‘windlasses and assays of bias,” the mystery of the body 
politic; and it is not until this purpose is realized and the prescribed vengeance 
executed that there is peace for the exacerbated spirit of the hero, who has, 
symbolically, fulfilled the function of the mythic scapegoat, assuming the burdens 
of the tribe, suffering its guilt and cleansing its sins. Fergusson observes of Oedi- 
pus Rex that “the many small actions . . . are not related to a single idea but to a 
single action, that of the play as a whole.” And the same is true of Hamlet, action 
being clarified and unified by analogy, coherence being causal and reflective. 

Although the arts unquestionably have principles in common, they may be 
distinguished by their means and by the ways in which they enter the conscious- 
ness. The drama has as one of its means, language; and its definitive appeal is, as 
with all traditional literature, to the understanding. But its primary appeal is to 
what Aristotle refers to as the mimetic instinct and what Fergusson has called 
“the histrionic sensibility.”’?> Now the histrionic sensibility, like the ear for music 
or the sensitivity to language and rhythm required for taste in lyric poetry, may 
be trained. Such training is the peculiar aim, for instance, of the Stanislavski 
system of acting.?* The histrionic sensibility may be civilized, intellectualized, 
and compelled to respond to actions of a more profound order than those to which 
the primitive sensibility is attuned. 

The drama is imitative of what is, but at its best suggests what ought to be, or 

21 Poetics 6. 1450°17-1450°5. 

22 Tbid. 8. 1451°30-34. 

23 The World’s Body (New York, 1938), p. 348. 

* The Idea of a Theater, p. 236. 

26 Ibid., p. 10. 


26 See Constantin Stanislavski, An Actor Prepares, trans. Elizabeth Reynolds Hapgood 
(New York, 1936). 
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as Aristotle states it, “‘what is possible as being probable or necessary.”” And the 
histrionic sensibility, properly prepared, may perceive what is probable and nec- 
essary even “before we reach the concepts of ethics or psychology; even before 
imitating it in the medium of words or musical sounds.’ If, however, the action 
cannot be perceived at all before predication, or if the artist limits himself only 
to what is alone, or what appears to be, to what can be perceived before predica- 
tion, or if there is no predication, in whole or in part, as in the Italian commedia 
dell’arte or in the Japanese Noh drama, then we are either in the presence of a 
primitive form or the artist suffers from some deficiency of vision or articulation. 
From the point of view of the audience, it is the histrionic sensibility, refined and 
intellectualized, that permits us to participate in the self-discovery of the tragic 
hero. 


II. TRAGIC RHYTHM: THE ETHICAL NATURE OF THE FORM 


To describe the process of vision in tragedy, Fergusson borrows a term from 
Kenneth Burke: the tragic rhythm of action. This is a movement within the 
structure of the play from reasoned purpose, through passion resulting from the 
deflection or perversion of purpose, to the perception that comes of suffering.” 
According to such a rhythm of action, the essential quality of tragic conflict is 
its reduction from the level of dialectic to the level of emotion, leading to ultimate 
dialectical transcendence. Thus Oedipus begins rationally to rid Thebes of the 
plague, is perverted by obsession with the oracular suggestion of his own guilt 
from his initial purpose, and comes to self-discovery only after the most excessive 
passion causes him to blind himself physically. “The whole movement occurs in 
time; and when, at the end of a figure, we see the human creature in a new light, 


27 Poetics 9. 1451°38-1451>1. 

28 Fergusson, The Idea of a Theater, p. 240. Though the histrionic sensibility comes 
under the headings of other disciplines than literary criticism, it is a common idea, best 
defined by example. Fergusson cites the habits of kittens in play, who imitate each other’s 
actions and ‘‘seem to enjoy something like the pleasure of the contemplation of form... .’’ 
Ibid., p. 237. Human beings, of course, learn by imitation. There is a certain amount of 

‘thinking with the body’’: a child, for instance, before he can formulate concepts in lan- 
guage, ‘‘understands” certain actions which he sees us perform. He will even, through 
the histrionic sensibility and still before he is able to use words, develop what we could call 
a moral sense, able to apprehend what is probable and necessary but unable generally to do 
it, for he lacks self-control which comes as he is socialized through the acquisition of words 
and concepts. The child’s development is analogous to the development of the drama itself, 
which began in mimicry, cultivated the art of improvisation, of pantomime, which was 
then broadened as a mode of perception by the addition of language, the highest individua- 
tion of the dramatic form. The career of Moliére, beginning in the partially improvised 
baisers du rideau, which in turn grew from the more spontaneous commedia, incorporates 
this process. The art of acting is the nucleus of the art of drama. The difficulty with the 
Stanislavski system—perhaps the highest development of the art of acting—is that 
Stanislavski and his followers especially have tried to limit the art of drama to the art of 
acting. Cf. David Magarshack’s introduction to Stanislavski on the Art of the Stage (London, 
1950), p. 37. 

29 The Idea of a Theater, pp. 218-19. 
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it is still the human creature that we see, in a world continuous (by analogy) with 
that of common sense.’’*° 

With tragic action so conceived in its rhythm, character in the drama is 
equivalent to moral purpose, and conflict organizes itself ethically. The rhythm 
of action will, in addition, formulate itself into a limited number of basic motifs. 
In such plays as Dr. Faustus and Samson Agonistes, the rhythm is that of temp- 
tation, the hero being submitted to successive choices, which he must judge and 
reject before his true path is illuminated. In Antigone and Billy Budd (a novel, 
but one which was easily converted into an eminently playable drama), conflict 
is oriented about the perennial struggle between law and nature, between invio- 
lable reason and human sentiment. And in Hamlet and Oedipus the rhythm of 
action is best described in terms of the detection of Original Sin. Hamlet is 
obliged to hunt out the ulcer in the body politic; Oedipus, to find the murderer 
of Laius. In each case the hero finds himself, and in so doing achieves a figurative 
personal and communal salvation.*! The motifs will in the most complex drama 
intermingle and enrich each other, but there will generally be an efficient featur- 
ing of at least one. 

Fragmentation of the complete tragic rhythm is common in modern drama: 
there will sometimes be the abortion of reasoned purpose without the compensa- 
tion of final perception. There will sometimes be passion alone, without either 
purpose or perception; this is especially true of the drama of the naturalistic and 
idealistic traditions, prose plays such as Elmer Rice’s Street Scene and Maxim 
Gorky’s The Lower Depths, and romantic dramas such as those of Gordon Bot- 
tomley and W. B. Yeats. Fulfillment of the tragic rhythm demands certain con- 
ditions within the context of the drama: a sense of value and hierarchy; a system 
of evaluating motives; a forensic texture for communication. The feeling that the 
means of communication have disintegrated in modern times has led some artists 
to discard traditional linguistic resources, to abandon the forms of reason and to 
sanctify associationism, to insist in fact that ‘‘poets in our civilization, as it exists 
at present, must be difficult ...must become more and more comprehensive, 
more allusive, more indirect, in order to force, to dislocate if necessary, language 
into his meaning.’ Such efforts are based on neglect or ignorance of the fact that 
the forensic texture is never completely dissolved, that there is always an area 
in which communication can proceed, and that it is necessary for the artist, es- 
pecially perhaps when multiplicity seems unencompassable, to penetrate to what 
Coleridge would have considered the unity underlying diversity. There must, in 


30 Jbid., p. 18. 

3* Cf. Maud Bodkin, Archetypal Patterns in Poetry (London, 1948). Miss Bodkin’s poetic 
archetypes appear to substantiate the formulations of tragic rhythm described above. She 
refers to the recurrence of themes in tragic poetry which seem to correspond to various 
ancient configurations of emotion. But Miss Bodkin is Jungian in her psychology and 
tends to overemphasize the irrational entrance of these configurations into even the 
most mature poetry. Motives are treated as being primarily unconscious, whereas the 
motifs above all begin in reasoned purpose and proceed logically to final rational percep- 
tion. 

32 T. §. Eliot, ‘““The Metaphysical Poets,’’ Selected Essays (London, 1951), p. 289. 
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short, for great drama, be some definable order of things assumed within the 
structure of the play, an assumption which even the theory of relativity does not 
deny. 


A. Free Will and Necessity as Generic Motives 


There is no compulsion for the artist to be, as some critics contend, ‘“‘represent- 
ative’’ of his culture; but if he chooses its insignia as the matter of his form, then 
he is responsible for imitating not the insignia themselves but their underlying 
principle of order: 


Ways of living and thinking, in complex relationship with both specific and generic motives, 
can go deep, to the level of principles. For a way of living and thinking is reducible to terms 
of an “‘idea’’—and that ‘‘idea”’ will be ‘‘creative’’ in the sense that anyone who grasps it 
will embody it or represent it in any mode of action he may choose. The idea, or underlying 
principle, must be approached by him through the sensory images of his cultural scene. 
But until he intuitively grasps the principle of such an imaginal cluster, he cannot be 
profoundly creative, so far as the genius of that ‘‘idea’’ is concerned.** 


Burke’s failure to provide here for a conscious as well as intuitive grasping of fun- 
damental principle is unfortunate, but the idea is an important one nonetheless. 
Oedipus, for example, does not merely represent the externalities of Attic civili- 
zation, but the essential conflict which must ensue in a culture committed to the 
two principles ‘““Know thyself” and ‘‘Nothing in excess.’”’ In the character of 
Oedipus we have symbolized the clash of the two principles and the destruction 
which occurs in attempting to fulfill the first by violating the second. 

Principles such as these constitute ethical compulsion in tragedy. There must, 
however, be some provision for self-determined action: 


There are two primary generalizations that characterize the quality of motives: freedom 
and necessity. And whenever they appear, we may know that we are in the presence of 
“‘God-terms,’’ or names for the ultimates of motivation. Doctrines wherein Creator and 
Creation are ontologically collapsed into a unity give us a kind of double genesis for motives. 
Consideration in terms of the Creation leads to ‘‘necessity’’ when, in accordance with the 
logic of geometric substance, all the parts of nature are treated as necessarily related to 
one another in their necessary relationship to the whole. For ‘‘necessity”’ names the ex- 
trinsic conditions that determine a motion and must be taken into account when one is 
planning an action. And consideration in terms of the Creator leads to ‘‘freedom’’ when, 
in accordance with the logic of tribal substance, men “‘substantially’’ derive freedom (or 
self-movement) from God as its ancestral source. This double genesis allows for free will 
and determinism simultaneously, rather than requiring a flat choice between them. Also, 
owing to the ambiguity of substance, it permits men to be “‘substantially’’ free even when, 
as regards their natural conditions, they are actually enslaved or imprisoned.* 


The will in the drama must, therefore, operate consciously against some objec- 
tively defined representation of fate, such as Moira in Greek tragedy or Provi- 
dence in Elizabethan drama.** When form is realized in the drama, the action as 


33 Burke, A Rhetoric of Motives (New York, 1950), p. 137. 

*% Burke, A Grammar of Motives (New York, 1945), pp. 74-75. 

36 Providence, as opposed to Moira, is assumed to have direction, consciousness, and 
personality. Moira ‘‘was not credited with foresight, purpose, design; these belong to man 
and to the humanized Gods. Moira is the blind, automatic force which leaves their sub- 
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willed takes on the character of necessity, being both probable and necessary. 
When, however, the motive of necessity is established as the initial convention of 
the drama, then one feels that the possibilities for free action are negated or un- 
realistically limited, and whatever action ensues then loses meaning for being 
prematurely determined. 

No matter what pattern of necessity is latent beneath the events of the drama, 
it should only be crystallized as the dramatic action is consummated, harmony 
restored out of disorder, and passion all spent. The action of the drama should 
be said to be necessary only after the event, not before; and one should not be 
conscious of the agents of necessity as necessary agents until all the elements 
impinging on the action come together in their final unity. Thus the Ghost and 
the pirate ship in Hamlet may be rationalized as agents of fatality, elements in 
an inevitable order of events designed to bring the hero, who tenaciously resists 
and misconstrues it and finally realizes it, ever closer to his destiny. 

“What we ask of the theater,” wrote Brunetiére, “is the spectacle of a will 
striving towards a goal, and conscious of the means which it employs.’** Dra- 
matic intensity is contingent on “the nature of the obstacles encountered by the 
will.’’*” Because it limits obstruction to the human agent himself, a Marxist the- 
ory of tragedy, such as Harry Slochower’s, seems indefensible. Slochower argues 
that the power for choice will be strengthened rather than lost in a classless soci- 
ety, where fear and insecurity would no longer be attributable to the social 
situation or to impersonal forces: 


Now, the classless society can at last translate Hegel’s and Aristotle’s ‘“‘ideology”’ into the 
realistic idea. By eliminating social determinants, it permits acts to take on a ‘‘free’”’ 
character for which human beings can and must assume responsibility. It is only now that 
“error’’ and ‘“‘wrong’’ can assume unambiguous meaning. Hence it is only now that ethics 
really becomes possible. 

To be sure, human acts and choices can never be wholly free. There remains the great 
realm of natural necessity, unconditioned by history and man. There remains the ‘‘error 
of judgment or frailty,’’ due to man’s finite knowledge, vision and power. This ‘“‘frailty”’ is 
inescapable. In this sense tragedy takes on an unhistorical quality. To the extent that the 
classless society can obviate suffering due to ignoble, temporal contingencies it makes 
possible the freedom of human choice. It cannot eliminate natural decay and the tragedies 
which they may bring. In a classless society, tragedy comes nearest to being absolute and 
pure.*8 





ordinate purposes and wills free play within their own legitimate spheres, but recoils in 
certain vengeance upon them the moment that they cross her boundaries. 

‘‘Moira, then, though we speak of her as a ‘personification,’ has not the most important 
element of personality—individual purpose. She stands for the provincial ordering of the 
world; but she is not a deity who by an act of will designed and created that order. She 
is a representation which states a truth about the disposition of Nature, and to the state- 
ment of that truth adds nothing except that the disposition is both necessary and just. 
Considered in abstraction from the natural fact itself, morra is a representation of the 
Necessity and Justice (must and ouGuT) of the elemental disposition. That is the whole 
content of the notion of Destiny.’ Cornford, From Religion to Philosophy, pp. 20-21. 

36 Ferdinand Brunetiére, ‘““The Law of the Drama,’’ European Theories of the Drama, 
ed. by Barrett H. Clark (New York, 1947), p. 407. 

37 Tbid., p. 408. 

38 No Voice Is Wholly Lost (New York, 1945), pp. 276-77. 
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What Slochower fails to realize is that temporal contingencies are not necessarily 
ignoble, and that Aristotle himself insisted upon the contingent, although not 
absolutely determined, character of action.*® Slochower further fails to realize 
that natural decay, however sad it might be, is not tragic; and that the classless 
society is idealistic and utopian rather than historically inevitable; for division 
is inherent to the human condition, biologically, and is in fact the basis of dramatic 
conflict. Were such a society to exist, there would be no need for art at all. 
Marxist tragedy as conceived by Slochower would overstress the expression of 
the will, and it is a historical fact that in any age where artistic theory and prac- 
tice maintain an irrational primacy of the will, there is a deterioration in the 
quality of drama. This was true in the romantic dramas of Byron, Coleridge, and 
Shelley. On the other hand, the overstressing of necessity also makes for inferior 
drama. This is true of plays with a naturalistic bias, such as those referred to in 
connection with the fragmentation of tragic rhythm. The protagonist of a drama 
should not only be held responsible for having willed his actions, however cata- 
strophic, but he should also recognize the justness of what follows. To make him 
overly conscious of necessity—of any kind—at the outset, would invalidate his 
power of free choice. Any effort to create an “absolute” or “pure” tragedy, 
whether it be based on Marxist dialectic, the timeless individuality (the plays of 
Yeats), or orthodox Christianity (the plays of Eliot), leads inevitably to a univo- 
cal form, an intense romanticism, in which the will becomes its own necessity. 


B. Tragic Equilibrium and the Problem of the Absolute 


The individual’s relationship to destiny defines the quality of drama; chance 
determines its variety. Or, as Yvor Winters explains in his essay on Henry James: 


We have a certain group of particularized individuals in juxtaposition; the particularity is 
destiny, the juxtaposition chance. But the understanding and the will may rise in some 
measure superior to destiny and to chance, and when they do so, we have human victory; 
or they may make the effort and fail, in which case we have tragedy; or the failure having 
occurred, there may be a comprehension of the failure and a willed adjustment to it, in 
which case we have the combination of tragedy and victory.*® 


Winters distinguishes between tragedy and human victory, but the comprehen- 
sion of failure and the willed adjustment to it that he describes are essential 
features of the traditional tragic form. For tragedy is the formalization of suffer- 
ing for the purpose of understanding it. This accounts for its peculiar equilibrium: 
it balances good and evil, idealism and realism, and ultimately justifies the ways 
of God or Destiny to man. It is the perfect illustration of the Paradox of the 
Fortunate Fall; its beauty is that it provides an intelligible ground for evil, mak- 
ing it pleasurable by transfiguring it, suggesting by its very form a beneficent 
order and an immanent good. 

Tragedy is subject to the laws of logical causality; its final catastrophe is im- 
plicit in its initial situation, and the inevitability of its events is apprehensible, 
not capricious: “The impressions in conflict may be of various kinds; of a ma- 
levolent and a beneficent world-order; of apparent lawlessness against underlying 


89 Rhetoric i. 2. 1857*24-27. 
40 In Defense of Reason (New York, 1947), p. 307. 
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law; a casual against a causal, a chaotic against a patterned universe. And the 
unresolved conflict between them will at first give rise to a sense of mystery; to 
the assumption that evil can never be sounded, however thoroughly it be an- 
alysed, that its causes will never fully reveal themselves, even to the most pas- 
sionate questioning.’”“' Bt it is here that an equilibrium is achieved; the reality 
of suffering is not denied, and a tension is maintained between opposed interpre- 
tations of the meaning of the universe and the purpose of man. When the picture 
presented in tragedy suggests insurmountable evil or an easy resolution, credi- 
bility is impaired. Tragedy may momentarily unsettle faith, but it will finally 
reveal reason in madness, necessity in waste, and direction in chance. 

Referring to Hamlet’s caution to Horatio about “those who pale and tremble 
at this chance,” J. V. Cunningham points out that “this chance” is in the context 
similar in meaning to “this act,” the virtual equivalence being associated with 
the central Elizabethan conception of the tragic catastrophe. ‘This chance” is a 
verbal concentration of the two aspects of the event which had long been inte- 
grated in the Latin equivalent casus: the fall and death of a great figure; and the 
external cause of this catastrophe, which to the limited vision of man seems to be 
Chance or Fortune, but which, theologically regarded, is divine retribution. 
“Indeed,” Cunningham adds, “nothing really happens by Chance or Fortune 
with respect to an absolute God, but only with respect to secondary causes. 
Hence the display on the stage of the operation of Chance, which is but the in- 
scrutable ways of Divine Providence, strikes the witness with fear and terror 
when the case is notable, for it illuminates the disparity between the relative 
world of man and the absoluteness of the Eternal Cause.’ 

Christian premises underlie this conception of tragedy, where Providence is 
the definitive cause. But the description subsumes the inherent ambiguity of both 
Greek and Christian tragedy, in both of which catastrophe seems directed to some 
enlightening end. Another writer, however, working on similar premises, argues 
that the Greek drama is equivalent in resolution not to Shakespearean tragedy 
but to the drama of modern skepticism and naturalism: ‘Oedipus is... the 
perfect Greek tragic hero by virtue of the way he mirrors the divine element in 
the world. His life is haunted by a beauty in principle which is never realized in 
fact. ... There is, moreover, no guilt or sin in him. He is the picture of man’s 
suffering nobility, falling from lack of satisfaction within, understanding of, and 
influence over the events of life and history.’ 

A Christian tragic hero is, in this view, a more complicated substance, his proc- 
ess being his character and his character being his dual relatedness to the external 
world and to God. Guilt and sin destroy harmony; God’s grace and man’s faith 
restore it. It is the capacity for religious sin that distinguishes the Christian hero 
from the Greek, who suffers through ignorance or finiteness; or from the pro- 
tagonist of modern drama, whose tragedy is no more than perversion, inertness, 


41 Una Ellis-Fermor, The Frontiers of Drama (New York, 1946), p. 128. 

42 For an extended discussion of tragic paradox, see J. Loewenberg, Dialogues from 
Delphi (Berkeley, Calif., 1949). 

43 Woe or Wonder (Denver, 1951), p. 19. 

44 Preston Roberts, ‘‘A Christian Theory of Dramatic Tragedy,” The Journal of Religion, 
XXXI (1951), p. 15. 
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or spiritual acedia. For the Christian hero, the tragic flaw is idolatry, the response 
to something less than God, or the pretense—which is the same thing—to some- 
thing more. “(He therefore moves in the anagnoresis, or recognition scene, from 
knowledge, through temptation, to sin, and in the peripeteia, or reversal, he 
moves from judgment to forgiveness.’’5 

According to Roberts, redemption for the Christian hero is possible no matter 
how far he falls, and in the end he is delivered in spite of himself. A play such as 
Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus appears then, despite the protagonist’s sense of guilt, 
beyond the limits of such a definition of Christian tragedy, for though Faustus 
makes a last desperate appeal for grace that seems sincere, he is apparently too 
far hardened in sin to be redeemed. The true Christian hero, says Roberts, ‘‘ac- 
cuses a contingent and relative aspect of himself which can be and is forgiven 
even as it is judged in grace and power by virtue of a conjunction between God’s 
act of revelation and his own acts of repentance and faith.’’4¢ In view of this, even 
Macbeth could not be considered a Christian drama, and certainly not the plays 
of Webster, Tourneur, and Ford. It is a theory of tragedy, however, in which 
T. S. Eliot would probably concur. 

Within this conception, judgment and forgiveness replace pity and terror as 
the powers of tragedy: the tragic catastrophe is often not so great as the speci- 
fiable guilt or sin. That such a notion is something other than tragedy can easily 
be argued. Indeed, Roberts admits as much in saying that the very idea of 
“tragic hero” is repugnant to the Christian, even immoral and profane, for 
Christian morality disowns the restlessly heroic life ‘as consciously or uncon- 
sciously aristocratic and self-defeating.’’” It is easy enough to show, however, if 
one traces Greek tragedy through an entire trilogy (Aeschylus’ Oresteia being, 
unfortunately, the only one available to us) that its path is also from sin to grace, 
from despair to resurrection, from error to forgiveness, though there is no loss in 
pity and terror. Roberts insists that there is no change in the “persona” or “sub- 
stantial form” of the Greek hero.** But again this is incomplete, for though we 
do not have Aeschylus’ Prometheus Unbound we know that it existed, and we see 
very clearly a moral and formal change in Orestes, a change so comprehensive, 
in fact, that it signifies the transformation of a matrilinear into a patrilinear 
society, and a transformation of the gods themselves. Roberts conceives of the 
Greek hero as atomistic, “independent of any real interpenetration of or by 
others.’“° But the Greek hero, as has been shown, is a collective entity, more 
truly communal perhaps than any other kind of hero. 

What is important, nevertheless, in this theory of Christian tragedy is the 
implication of a form beyond tragedy, one which, whatever its virtues might be, 
loses the name of drama. For the theme of man’s suffering nobility—which is 
indeed the theme of Greek tragedy—is, so long as it suggests that the suffering 
is worth something, the worthiest theme available to art. As for Christian tragedy, 


48 Ibid., p. 11. 
46 Ibid. 

47 Ibid., p. 4. 
48 Ibid., p. 14. 
49 Ibid. 
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it need not exclude this theme, although it would probably be more accurate to 
say that its theme “is the waste in man’s failure to achieve his dignity—the 
privatio dei in the individual.’’®° To transcend this theme is to go beyond the limits 
of art to religion. 

The third part of the Oresteia, like the third part of Dante’s Divine Comedy, 
may be said to do precisely this, for though each presents its particular kind of 
resurrection, they have both lost touch with the visible world;*! and, however 
exalted it may be, tragedy is still a secular form. Though Dante’s Comedy is, as 
Fergusson explains, an imitation of all the modes of human action seen in moral 
relationship to one another, his Paradiso is beyond the frontier of drama, except 
in so far as it is related to the other two parts and in so far as the other parts are 
realized in it. The drama cannot imitate paradise. It takes for its realm of explo- 
ration the mutative, fallible area of experience which is this side of the unknown. 
Beneath its representations may be a permanent order and controlling cause, but 
this must be projected in the tangible action. The God of the Bible may be 
revealed in the drama as being behind it; but the God of the Bible or his minor 
types, the martyrs, may not be the center of the drama in their purest character, 
if the drama is still to be the altar of social communion. 

Tragedy, therefore, preserves an equilibrium between religious and secular 
feeling. An initial assumption of feeling that is paramountly religious is incom- 
patible with the tragic process. We have an illustration of this in Milton’s Samson 
Agonistes. Samson is a type of Christ, a recurring figure of which Adam is another 


manifestation. Charged by God with a certain power and responsibility, he 
violates this charge, like Milton’s Adam, through what appears to be uxurious- 
ness. But like Adam, his fall is ultimately a fortunate fall. Whereas Adam is re- 
deemed through the new Covenant of Grace, Samson is redeemed by submitting 
himself as a sacrificial victim in the contest between God and Dagon. In his 
opening expository soliloquy, Samson already is humbled and assumes responsi- 
bility for his ignoble deed; yet he admits it was all foretold: 


Yet stay, let me not rashly call in doubt 
Divine Prediction, what if all foretold 

Had been fulfill’d but through mine own default, 
Whom have I to complain of but myself? 


The lines retain something of the basic ambiguity between predestination and 
volition as prime motives; and the degree of self-mockery, the scorn with which 
he views his degradation through the entire soliloquy does indeed serve to per- 
sonalize Samson’s character. But the religious feeling is primary from the begin- 
ning. The pattern of the play is that of the temptation, and the various rejections 
are made, it seems, not so much on moral as divine grounds: the hero makes no 
mistakes in judgment; his tragic error antecedes the play. 


5° This idea was suggested to me by Professor Virgil Whitaker of Stanford University. 
Professor Whitaker added: ‘“‘One could summarize Macbeth’s final soliloquies by Greville’s 
line ‘scourge uncreated hell with unprivation,’ in that Macbeth’s realization of what he 
has lost is all that keeps the privation from being complete.” 

51 The Oresteia, however, figures the conflict of the gods as a projection of conflict be- 
tween two social orders, and Orestes is finally acquitted by the votes of Athenian citizens. 
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What we have, consequently, is less the imitation of action in the form of 
action than the meticulous demonstration of an essence: “if the moral being is 
ex hypothesi secure, the very basis of the whole make-believe of the play, there 
cannot be a pathos in the Sophoclean sense at all,’”’®? which depends on a humanity 
capable of change and error. Samson is beyond good and evil, and hence beyond 
tragedy. His decisions seem inspired rather than deliberative, and there is no 
concrete relationship between inner and outer experience that we can consist- 
ently apprehend. Whereas the tragic persona may be transmogrified as a result 
of the causal necessity of the action into what appears to be a vehicle of Provi- 
dence, Samson is such from the outset. And by virtue of his transcendence of 
the ethical level of experience his agon is above perception. 

In Samson, then, Milton permitted his sense of an underlying reality to over- 
balance the ethical projection of character and action in perceptible form. His 
drama is therefore just beyond the limits of tragedy—the play suffers from what 
Eliot feels in Milton as a ‘dissociation of sensibility.’”’ Some poets and dramatists 
have deliberately attempted to go beyond even this, to cope with the Absolute 
itself; but ‘‘in so far as one endeavors to deal with the Absolute, not as a means 
of ordering one’s moral perception but as the subject itself of perception, one will 
tend to say nothing, despite the multiplication of words.”** What one says will 
simply have to be accepted on faith or in terms of some dogma, which again as- 
sumes faith; the refusal to accept the dogma negates of course the possibility of 
correct response to the work. This is especially relevant to the plays of such 
redoubtable poets as Yeats and Eliot. As Winters observes: “the fundamental 
concepts of morality are common to intelligent men regardless of theological 
orientation, except in so far as morality may be simply denied or ignored, and, 
on the other hand, the Absolute is in its nature inscrutable and offers little mate- 
rial for speculation, except in so far as it is a stimulus to moral speculation. It 
would be difficult, I think, to find a devotional poem of which most of the impli- 
cations were not moral and universal.’ 

The attempt to deal with the Absolute also entails linguistic difficulties. For 
since all communication depends upon language (the assumption is that poetry 
and drama are, among other things, communication) and since nothing can be 
said significantly about any object except by means of words, then it follows that 
any emotions we may have about an experience will be translatable only in 
words, mainly through their connotations, which in turn are motivated by their 
denotations, that is, by a rational fixation of the object. Now in regard to certain 
experiences, the object does not exist as apprehensible; the experience is super- 
rational, and as such cannot be rendered in language except by analogy or some- 
thing approaching what we understand as metaphor. The experience cannot be 
treated directly with complete understanding, and at its utmost limit of potential 
expression has to be treated only in terms of what it is not, by an incongruity, 
by paradox, oxymoron, and by all those devices of language which negate what 
they describe. That is, at the very moment that one approaches an understand- 


82 Fergusson, The Idea of a Theater, p. 52. 
53 Winters, In Defense of Reason, p. 28. 
4 Tbid., pp. 26-27. 
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ing of, say, a mystical experience, the experience dissolves under the pen, very 
much as an electron would disappear, consumed in the release of energy needed 
to bring it to focus under a microscope. The expression of mystical experience by 
analogy results inevitably in some misrepresentation. 

There is nothing impossible, on the other hand, in dramatizing a man’s rela- 
tionship with his God, in Christian or other terms, so long as that relationship 
projects itself in perceptible action. The fact that love of God can lead to social 
action is sufficient for the purposes of the dramatist. It is the physical and moral 
consequences of devotion which can be materialized into religious drama. The act 
of devotion itself is meditative and suspended, a moment of stasis in which the 
soul prepares itself for action—what might be considered a moment of pure 
lyricism, or the abnegation of the will. 


C. Catharsis and the Law of Diminishing Choices 


The tragic attitude is complex, but it is not unresolved. And it leads to cathar- 
sis, not only to “tension.” It is true that an initial assumption of fatality that is 
too strong will destroy the complexity and form of tragedy; and it is equally true 
that the semantic principle of absolute abstraction will destroy the form. But 
Cleanth Brooks, in his ‘‘A Note on the Death of Elizabethan Tragedy,” suggests 
that the tragedian must go in fear of abstractions. Tragedy, to be sure, is an as- 
similation of incongruities and ‘a rather vigorous act of synthesis”;®* but the 
synthesis is dialectical and persuasive. Its precess is controlled by a sort of law of 
diminishing choices: possibilities for action are narrowed sequentially and caus- 
ally to an either-or, and the final choice leads to a conclusion which by an explicit 
or implicit rhetoric compels assent and pacifies. Ethical in effect, tragedy orders 
the irrational tendencies that have led to disaster. This is the significance of 
Hamlet’s petition to Horatio to tell his story. The final cause of tragedy, Greek 
and Elizabethan, “‘is right feeling, which is obviously the correlative of the ethical 
principle of right reason. This rightness of feeling comes through the tragic 
emotions, but apparently the effective cause of ordered feeling is the force of 
generalization in the plot. The universal here is an immanent power, not explicit 
or allegorical, and not singular or particular.’’®* 

A consideration of the tragic rhythm of action is revealing in respect to the 
effect of tragedy. The tragic hero begins with his will directed toward a specific 
goal. When his reasoned purpose is aborted, passion develops, and the tragic effect 
results from the disparity between the intention and the consequences of delib- 
erative yet passionate action. It is this awful gap between what the hero wanted 
reasonably to do and what he actually brought about, however unwittingly, that 
accounts for our pitying him. And in so far as we have identified ourselves with 
him, we feel a proportionate degree of fear. The outcome of the hero’s action is at 
once expected and not-expected; that is, though the resolution is anticipated, it 
is also dreaded, and in so far as it is dreaded we prefer to have our concentration 
deflected. But it is at this moment of deflection, when we are temporarily inat- 
tentive to the thing we had expected, that it comes. And this is cause for wonder. 


55 Modern Poetry and the Tradition (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1939), p. 205. 
56 Cunningham, Woe and Wonder, p. 108. 
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For wonder is the result of the marvelous, of the impossible made probable, or 
of the probable occurring in a form which we could not predict. 

When reviewed as such a process, even Samson Agonistes may be termed a 
tragedy. What we know from the very outset is that Samson, as the vehicle of 
God’s wrath against Dagon, will eventually triumph over his enemies. But his 
triumph evokes wonder, for it is a marvelous triumph—one totally probable in 
view of Samson’s renowned and phenomenal strength, but one least expected in 
view of his humiliation and dejection. The tragic effect is similar to the effect of 
all other temporal forms in that it depends on aroused, disappointed, and ful- 
filled expectancies. But the events which accomplish this differ in tragedy from 
those of other forms: the events are violent, terrible, defeating, death-bringing. 
And it is of course defeat and death, as things both expected and surprising, both 
natural and inevitable and yet shocking, that are the primary objects of the 
tragic effect. It is the specification of a more general and transcendent meaning 
which is what Cunningham calls “the effect of the tragic effect.”*’ In Samson 
this meaning is explicit at the beginning. What is the metaphysical resolution of 
Hamlet and Lear is in Milton’s drama an inflexible premise; the tragic effect is its 
conclusive but limited demonstration. In Hamlet, pity and fear and their deriva- 
tives woe and wonder are attached to the catastrophe, not to the principle which 
it reveals. It is the principle which, in this kind of tragedy, constitutes the 
catharsis. Emotions are not spent, they are ordered, concentrated, and under- 
stood. 


57 Tbid., p. 43. 

58 Cf. Fergusson on Baroque tragedy: ‘‘Because the Racinian hero is assumed to intuit 
the essence of human life from the first, his tragedy is in every sense absolute. He is as 
responsible as God; is hero and scapegoat at once; his heroic action . . . is the same thing 
as the martyr’s suffering for the truth.’’ The Idea of a Theater, p. 53. 





AN OBJECTIVE CORRELATIVE FOR T. 8. ELIOT’S HAMLET 
DAVID L. STEVENSON 


In his essay Hamlet and His Problems, first published over thirty years ago, 
T. S. Eliot reached the oddly arbitrary conclusion that “far from being Shake- 
speare’s masterpiece, the play is most certainly an artistic failure.” Eliot has 
apparently never retreated from this judgment, and has kept his essay challeng- 
ingly current by frequently reprinting it himself in collections of his own work, 
and by letting it out to recent compilers of anthologies of criticism.' And yet 
Eliot’s commentary on Hamlet has (unfortunately, it seems to me) either been 
casually ignored by the Shakespearean scholars and critics of our time, or else 
treated as a species of critical aberration. It is true that J. Dover Wilson, in an 
appendix to his detailed study What Happens in “Hamlet” (1935), patiently 
disagrees with Eliot. Francis Fergusson, on the other hand, in his The Idea of a 
Theater (1949), regards Eliot’s essay as an outstanding example of a perverse 
demand for narrow, conceptual truth from a play intricately dramatizing the 
mystery of life itself. A writer of the stature of André Gide, in an interview 
concerning his translation of Hamlet into French, with Philip Roddman (as 
reported in Partisan Review, February, 1949), refuses to discuss Eliot’s analysis 
of the play at all. And typical, testy rejoinders to Eliot are H. B. Charlton’s 
“when ...I read that Hamlet ‘...is certainly an artistic failure,’ I feel that 
English is a language which I do not know’? and that of Delmore Schwartz, 
“to conclude that Hamlet is a failure, as Eliot does ...seems to me to have a 
curious notion of success.’ 

But if we dismiss Eliot’s Hamlet and His Problems for its somewhat jolting 
conclusion, we dismiss at our peril, I think, the extraordinarily cogent and exact 
observations on the dramatic structure of the play which form the body of 
Eliot’s essay. Indeed, in these observations, he is one of the few twentieth- 
century critics to have added perceptibly to our rather meager store of really 
useful critical assertions concerning Hamlet. In forcing us to move beyond the 
perspectives of nineteenth-century romantic criticism, as epitomized in A. C. 
Bradley for example, to consider the mere structural design of the play, he makes 
us aware of the unusual nature of Shakespeare’s dramatic technique in Hamlet. 
And in tempting us to reply to his idea that the play is, artistically, a failure, he 
forces from us a fresh perception of the very real originality of Shakespeare’s 
achievement in the first of his major tragedies. 

In brief summary, Eliot, in his essay, first reminds us that Hamlet the play is 
the primary object of scrutiny, and not its hero and his motives as subtracted 


1 Eliot reprints it in The Sacred Wood (1920), Selected Essays 1917-1982, (1932), Eliza- 
bethan Essays (1934). It also appears in: Criticism, The Foundations of Modern Literary 
Judgment, ed. Schorer, Miles, McKenzie (1948); in Critiques and Essays in Criticism, ed. 
R. W. Stallman (1949); and in Readings On the Character of Hamlet 1661-1947, ed. Claude 
C. H. Williamson (1950). 

2 Shakespearian Tragedy (Cambridge, 1948), p. 2. 

? “The Literary Dictatorship of T. 8. Eliot,” Partisan Review (Feb. 1949), p. 129. 
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from the play. Then he cites as the central and peculiar difficulty or problem of 
the whole play the fact that there is no objective equivalence in its events or in 
the actions of its other characters for Hamlet’s expressed feelings of disgust and 
horror with his own and all existence. ‘“The only way of expressing emotion in the 
form of art,” Eliot notes, “is by finding an ‘objective correlative’; in other 
words, a set of objects, a situation, a chain of events which shall be the formula of 
that particular emotion. .. .’”’ But the ‘complete adequacy of the external to the 
emotion” is deficient in Hamlet. “Hamlet (the man) is dominated by an emotion 
which is inexpressible, because it is in excess of the facts as they appear... . 
Hamlet is up against the difficulty that his disgust is occasioned by his mother, 
but that his mother is not an adequate equivalent for it; his disgust envelops 
and exceeds her.” 

If we ignore the pejorative implications of Eliot’s phrasing, and compare the 
interrelationship of protagonist to event and action in Shakespeare’s other 
tragedies with their interrelationship in Hamlet, we are immediately made aware 
of the shrewd accuracy of Eliot’s diagnosis. It is in fact precisely an imbalance 
between the character of Hamlet’s expressed feelings and the events by which 
they seem to be evoked (his mother’s re-marriage, his father’s murder, etc.) 
which forms the essentially distinguishing nature or quality of the play qua play. 
We know and easily comprehend the tensions of character and event from which 
emerge Othello’s jealousy, for example. His reactions are always made explicit 
for us in terms of precipitating event, and the cumulative force of these events 
is relentlessly sequential. Macbeth’s megalomaniacal and terrified ambition, 
Lear’s rage and madness, are seen in nearly perfect balance with the consequences 
following the seizure of the opportune. moment for murder in the one, and with 
the retaliatory consequences pursuing like nemesis an obstinate and selfish pride 
in the other. 

With Hamlet, however, the emotions of its hero are not developed from a series 
of dramatically maneuvered actions or occurrences. Rather, from the moment of 
his first appearance the “uses of this world” are “weary, stale, flat, and un- 
profitable” to Hamlet, and a given condition of his role. Unlike Shakespeare’s 
practice elsewhere, in the play Hamlet he does not allow any portion of the drama 
to be concerned with demonstrating the cause or the inception of Hamlet’s 
feelings. It is almost wholly concerned with the moment by moment exposition of 
the consequences of these feelings. Shakespeare, then, has not only followed 
Renaissance critical theorists by beginning the action of Hamlet ‘in medias 
res.”” He has done something far more original in this one tragedy by introducing, 
and maintaining for five acts, if you will, its principal character emotionally 
‘fn medias res.” 

Though we accept Eliot’s insight, his analysis of what one might call an im- 
balance between the hero’s emotions and the narrative action in the dramatic 
structure of Hamlet as accurate, we are not thereby forced to accept his aesthetic 
judgment that the play is in some way confused and an artistic failure. Eliot’s 
own explanations for what he considers a structural flaw in the play are rather 
casual and adventitious. He sees Shakespeare attempting, unsuccessfully, to 
redesign the lost earlier sixteenth-century Hamlet revenge play (or plays) into a 
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dramatic vehicle capable of accommodating a personal concept of Hamlet as 
protagonist. Eliot, here, joins forces with E. E. Stoll who has given us the 
curiously naive picture of the Shakespeare of Hamlet, stubbornly “making the 
best of a picturesque and exciting but irrational old plot.’* Further, Eliot’s 
linking of Hamlet with Measure for Measure as plays somehow containing in- 
tractable material, surviving from their sources, which Shakespeare was unable 
wholly to fuse in each instance into a play with a new identity, seems especially 
unfortunate. Shakespeare’s play source for Measure for Measure is extant, and 
we can follow his anything but blundering maneuvering of a somewhat senti- 
mental domestic melodrama into a brilliant intellectual tour de force, a com- 
pletely unique Jacobean comedy built, rather after the fashion of a Donne poem, 
upon a series of moral paradoxes ironically resolved in the fashion suggested by 
the title of the play. 

Eliot’s biographical explanation for his adverse judgment on Hamlet is that 
its hero’s “bafflement at the absence of objective equivalent to his feelings is a 
prolongation of the bafflement of his creator in the face of his artistic problem.” 
Eliot adds the suggestion that Hamlet’s bafflement finds its actual equivalent, 
its genesis, in feelings for the “‘inexpressibly horrible” in Shakespeare himself, in 
personal emotions he did not understand and was unable to objectify dramat- 
ically. Eliot’s implication seems to be that Shakespeare, with some degree of 
deliberateness, superimposed a series of his own intimate feelings onto a play 
where they could have little or no relevance. If so, one can only conclude this to 
have been an extraordinary act of self-assertion at the expense of the play, 
wholly out of keeping with Shakespeare’s practice elsewhere. 

The obvious alternative to the various explanations and conclusions which 
Eiiot makes from his own analysis of a central and pivotal structural fact of 
Hamlet is that Shakespeare wrote the play, as we now have it, with full awareness 
of its peculiar structure. Further, one might hazard without great risk that the 
lack of events and actions in the play to act as explicit “objective correlatives” 
for Hamlet’s feelings was a deliberate, a necessary result of Shakespeare’s sense 
of the inherent design of the play. Indeed, Eliot’s strictures do a kind of violence 
to all serious critical thinking about Hamlet because for three and one half 
centuries it has given the effect to widely differing audiences and critics of being 
complete, with its events and its characters’ emotional states resolved, as almost 
no other drama ever written. Hamlet’s febrile melancholy and despair, which 
open the play, have appeared to be just as inevitably brought to completion in 
the casual slaughter of the final scene, and we are as emotionally purged, as in 
witnessing the final agonies of Lear and Othello. Shakespeare’s tinkering with 
the Ur-Hamlet, one might venture, resulted not in an interesting failure, as 
Eliot will have it, but in one of the great artistic successes of all time. If we are 
to make proper use of Eliot’s structural perceptions, then our problem becomes 
one of critical re-exploration, of partially re-defining the nature of this success. 

If we exempt Hamlet from Eliot’s censure, and at the same time accept the 
fact that Shakespeare consciously created a play in which the audience cannot 


4 Art and Artifice in Shakespeare (Cambridge, 1933), p. 100. 
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identify the hero’s feelings with overt event and action, we find it difficult to 
formulate the meant source for the dramatic validity of these feelings. We may 
“explain” the emotional reactions of the character Hamlet, to be sure, as almost 
all critics have done, by inventing a special kind of person who will react to a 
father’s death and a mother’s hasty re-marriage with Hamlet’s excesses. Such 
explanation, however, instead of justifying Shakespeare’s technique, is merely a 
way of suggesting the accuracy with which Eliot has defined the basic structural 
peculiarities of the play. His comments illuminate the fact that critics as diverse 
in time and mind as Goethe, Coleridge, A. C. Bradley, Dr. Ernest Jones, J. 
Dover Wilson, and Donald Stauffer, in inventing each for himself a special kind of 
person Hamlet, who exists before the occurrences dramatized in the play, is 
each acting upon his unformulated consciousness of a discrepancy between the 
hero’s behavior and the expository facts of the drama. 

The one great difficulty with this variety of criticism is that it leads us into a 
strange, pre-play world where we really examine not the “exquisite sensibility” 
of ‘“‘the Hamlet of earlier days,” but the sensibility of A. C. Bradley; not the boy 
Hamlet’s fluctuating impulses of love and hate for his parents, but Dr. Ernest 
Jones’ isolating into words certain general patterns of human behavior described 
by Freud; not a “young imaginative idealist’s intellectual world” where “chastity 
is a main prop,” but H. B. Charlton’s commitment to Tennysonian morality. To 
find reasons for Hamlet’s reactions outside the play, however tempting, is 
partially to destroy it in the act of making it more plausible. For Hamlet is not 
really a case study, an Elizabethan’s exposition of the strange malady of an odd 
young man (any more than it is the lucky result of Shakespeare’s fooling with an 
old plot, as Stoll will have it). Moreover, even to assume the classical point of 
view of nineteenth-century criticism, that Hamlet’s feelings are unique and need 
special explanation (or to find them incomprehensible and beyond explanation 
with Eliot) is, perversely, to take the point of view toward Hamlet which Shake- 
speare ascribes in the play to Claudius, to Polonius, or to Rosencrantz. 

The apparent paradox which Eliot has forced upon us is that Hamlet’s feelings 
are in some way in excess of the facts as they appear, and yet Hamlet is a char- 
acter whose emotions and reactions are dramatically legitimate and exist without 
need of unusual explanations in a wholly self-contained tragedy. The way out of 
the dilemma, it seems to me, is to force ourselves once more to look hard at the 
““unweeded garden” of Elsinore “that grows to seed” to see what has escaped our 
formulation. J. Dover Wilson, in his reply to Eliot, is suggestive, here, in insisting 
upon Hamlet’s first soliloquy in the second scene of the play as the test case. 

| Shakespeare makes this soliloquy not a tentative statement, awaiting dramatic 
justification by later events, but a complete assertion of the passionate despair 
| with which Hamlet will continue to view the little world of Denmark he is to be 
part of for five acts. If this soliloquy is “dramatically appropriate,” Wilson 
argues, ‘“‘all the rest follows.’”? And Wilson, of course, can find “nothing wrong 
with the soliloquy.” But Wilson the scholar is unwilling to let Wilson the critic 
alone, and insists upon an extraneous reason for his judgment: Shakespeare’s 
audience (and therefore Hamlet) would have reacted more violently than we do 
today to the “incestuous” marriage between a widow and her husband’s brother. 
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But such an explanation, if true, merely guarantees the character Hamlet to the 
original audiences at the Globe, and is the surrender of an aesthetic perception 
and judgment to historicity. 

The cold fact to be faced is that Shakespeare actually introduces into the very 
conscious design of this second scene two “elements” (since they are not really 
“events” or “facts” as we use the words to describe dramatic relevancies in 
Othello or in Macbeth) which generate the tensions necessary to produce the 
emotional recoil of the hero in his first soliloquy. These elements are as basic in 
their power over human feeling «s the fact of Lear’s rejection by Goneril and 
Regan, or the occurrences which produce Othello’s rejection of Desdemona. The 
first of these elements, in Scene 2 of Hamlet, I think, is a peculiar condition of | 
evil, with a unique and sickening quality which audiences recognize and on which 
Hamlet’s horror and despair are made to batten: evil not nakedly proclaiming ° 
itself as in Iago, not self-consciously hypocritical and wary as in Macbeth and 
Lady Macbeth, but evil smugly or diffidently unaware of itself as in Claudius and 
Gertrude. The effect of this kind of evil in reality is that even in the act of 
recognizing it in others we are shaken by our knowledge that we cannot meet it 


His frenzy increases as he feeds on his impotence to communicate with the spokes- 
men for the brightly luminous, rational, self-assured court of Elsinore that take 
themselves-and their unacknowledged corruption for granted. The intensity of 
Hamlet’s reactions, here, which Shakespeare properly estimated would seem 
appropriate to the audience, is the equivalent of, and serves to measure, the 
degree to which Gertrude and Claudius and, in ever widening circles, the whole 
court of Elsinore remain oblivious to the dark and grotesque moral unawareness 
within themselves. 

The second element which Shakespeare introduces into this scene to pre- 
cipitate the outburst of Hamlet’s soliloquy works in conjunction with the first. 
It is the presentation of Hamlet in a highly charged, unresolved state of tension, 
in both his relationship with his mother and with Claudius, because of his tre- 
mendous hostility toward Claudius as step-father. The always latent, and 
possible, rivalry between the father and son for the wife-mother, held in check in 
normal human affairs by love and affection, is dramatized in Scene 2 of the play 
as having been almost inarticulately released by Gertrude’s rejection of Hamlet 
the son in her hasty marriage to Claudius the lover. Shakespeare has carefully 
and adroitly placed Hamlet here in the position not only of one who is aware of 
“things rank and gross in nature” that are incommunicable to the heads of the 
state who embody them, but of one who is the emotionally defeated, resentful 
rival of the man who has usurped both his father’s and his own role in his 
mother’s affections. At the same time, of course, Shakespeare has heightened the 
dramatic tension by putting Hamlet into a situation in which overt rivalry is 
socially impossible. This hostile, emotional tension between the momentary victor 
Claudius, and the Hamlet whose mind is sick with failure, is initiated into the 
second scene by Shakespeare, and exists for the duration of the play in the minds 
of the audience, at the leve! of almost pure feeling, without conscious commit- 
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ment to psychological theorizing. It is as charged with elemental, ugly jealousy 
in Shakespeare’s time as in ours, as is Othello’s rivalry with Cassio. It required no 
Freudian prescience on the dramatist’s part to dramatize, and none on our part to 
make us feel, the raging but confined violence of Hamlet’s reaction to the Clau- 
dius who, in Hamlet’s presence, smilingly names Gertrude his ‘‘sometime sister, 
now our queen.” 

The objective correlatives for Hamlet’s emotional turmoil, as initially ver- 
balized in his first soliloquy, then (for his assertion of feelings for ‘‘the inexpressibly 
horrible” as Eliot will have it) do not consist in any fact, or action, or sequence of 
events, as in Lear or in Othello. Rather, the twin equivalents for his feelings, as 
they are dramatized in the second scene, are his explosively charged awareness of 
Claudius’ triumphant and the Queen’s almost passive indifference to their own 
moral taint,® and his naked but unnameable rivalry and hostility toward the 
King. Hamlet’s reaction to the blind, arrogant evil abroad in Elsinore, it is true, 
follows no convenient literary pattern or stereotype as does Othello’s jealousy for 
example. Othello’s murderous retaliation for what he considers rejection by 
Desdemona and competition with Cassio is perhaps more easily accepted by 
critics because it follows the familiar (if highly individualized in the play) type 
reaction of western romantic, sexual jealousy. But Hamlet’s frenzy exists just as 
lucidly and recognizably, it seems to me, and (in spite of the special character in- 
ventions of the critics and T. S. Eliot’s incomprehension) on bases so elemental 
as almost not to need formulation. 

Shakespeare’s demonstration of these relevant grounds for Hamlet’s feelings 
begins as the second scene of the play opens. Claudius is shown in the act of 
savoring what we are to surmise to be a first court ampearance since he has 
possessed Denmark as King and Gertrude as wife. He is presented by Shake- 
speare as one who has deliberately calculated for Polonius, for Laertes, for the 
rest of his adherents who have “freely gone with this affair along,” a gracious and 
condescending air, and a platform honesty of statement concerning his mixed 
feelings as successor to his brother’s throne and his brother’s wife. He blatantly 
identifies himself with a pre-figured image of royalty, with a stereotype of the 
ideal monarch who does not allow private grief to interfere with the public 
welfare. He further establishes himself with his sycophantic court by an overly 
solicitous and flattering response to Laertes’ simple request to return to France. 
Having made his position for the moment untouchable by his careful playing of 
an expected role, he turns to Hamlet with his semi-jocular, avuncular rebuke, 
‘How is it that the clouds still hang on you?” He thus places Hamlet (and the 
audience) on the defensive both for Hamlet’s awareness of the successfully 
ingratiating, seeming virtue of Claudius and for his sense of emotional rivalry 
with the King. These twin factors are inextricably interwoven into the multiple 
meanings of Hamlet’s harsh and punning reply: “Not so, my lord. I am too 
much i’ th’ sun.” 

At this point in the second scene, the tension resulting from Hamlet’s recog- 

5 Caroline Spurgeon has noted the overpowering effect of this element in the play, 


though not in connection with Eliot’s theorizing, in her Shakespeare’s Imagery (Cambridge, 
1935), pp. 316-320. 
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nition of “‘inexpressible”’ stirrings within him has started its fevered rise. It 
mounts steadily as the Queen, who not so much as two months before would 
hang on Hamlet’s then living father “As if increase of appetite had grown/ By 
what it fed on,” now asks her son to accept the de facto present by forgetting his 
own father and by accepting Claudius in his stead (“‘O God! a beast that wants 
discourse of reason/ Would have mourn’d longer’). Her specious plea to “look 
like a friend on Denmark” is even more goading to Hamlet (and to the audience) 
than the reprimand of Claudius, because of her implied double obligation to the 
memory of her first husband and her son’s honest sense of loss. Shakespeare uses 
it, dramatically, to force Hamlet’s first and only attempt to communicate his 
feelings to his mother until the climactic bedroom scene of Act III. In his bitterly 
sardonic, generalizing speech (pointed obliquely at Claudius as well as at Ger- 
trude) Hamlet differentiates between the “seeming” appearances and props of 
grief, “actions that a man might play,” and the validity of “that within which 
passeth show.” Claudius at once retaliates with an unctuous admonishment to 
Hamlet against the “impious stubbornness” of his “unmanly grief,”’ and with the 
gross request to think of him “as of a father.’’ Hamlet’s soliloquy follows almost 
immediately after the King’s second rebuke. In this private and violent outburst 
of horror and despair Hamlet defines his position for himself and for the audience 
as that of one caught between the little world of Elsinore whose uses are “weary, 
stale, flat, and unprofitable,” and a wish for the oblivion of death, blocked by the 
divine “canon ’gainst self-slaughter.” 

J. Dover Wilson has argued correctly, I think, that Shakespeare risks the whole 
credibility of his character Hamlet upon the dramatic “rightness” of the first 
soliloquy, and of the whole of Scene 2 which precedes and guarantees it. At this 
moment in the play, as audience, we must accept as valid Hamlet’s flood of in- 
vective against the sly evil in Claudius and Gertrude which will not show its 
face, but which has enticed them to post “with such dexterity to incestuous 
sheets.”” We must also accept Hamlet as, emotionally, the rejected son of the 
passively irresponsible Gertrude and as the baited rival to the arrogant, smiling 
“satyr” Claudius. The dramatic tensions and strategies of the second scene, in- 
deed, seem so skillfully calculated to produce the precise tone and quality of the 
soliloquy, that the risk Shakespeare took in making it embody the necessary and 
given conditions of Hamlet’s character as it exists during the rest of the play was 
a slight one, both for his time and ours. 

In asserting the dramatic validity of Hamlet’s feelings against the adverse 
criticism of T. S. Eliot, it is necessary to isolate from the second scene for arbi- 
trary consideration both the quality and kind of evil abroad in Elsinore and 
Hamlet’s position as emotional rival to Claudius. In asserting the artistic success 
of the play it is important to observe Shakespeare’s extraordinarily rich and 
complex interweaving of these provocative elements into the plot and action of 
the whole. Thus the first of these elements against which Hamlet reacts, the 
subliminal moral perversion and taint, the ‘something rotten” seething below the 
surface behavior of the court of Denmark, is used by Shakespeare as the basis of 
an ironic sub-plot of the first three acts. During this interval of the play, while 
Hamlet is facing up to his awareness of evil, Claudius, Gertrude, Polonius, 
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Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, and Ophelia, with varying degrees of blindness, 
pursue in Hamlet the source of his distemper, what more “than his father’s 
death... hath put him/ So much from th’ understanding of himself.’”’ The 
dramatic irony of this pursuit of Hamlet is, of course, heightened by the fact that 
during it Claudius and Gertrude are almost never willing or able to acknowledge 
their own guilt, much less acknowledge its effect on Hamlet. Macbeth and Lady 
Macbeth, for contrast, cannot sicken anyone because they do not obliterate the 
existence of their particular crime from one another after they have struck out 
willfully, in murder for high place. But the given nature of the existence of 
Gertrude and Claudius is that they cannot contemplate their own sick adultery 
and incest (and with Claudius, the murder of his brother) that lurk behind their 
smiling sovereignty. 

Shakespeare pushes Gertrude to the edge of realization just once, in the 
second act, when she remarks to Claudius, concerning Hamlet’s transformation, 
“T doubt it is no other but the main/ His father’s death and our o’erhasty 
marriage.’ But in the climactic third act, in the bedroom scene where Hamlet 
struggles with his mother to force her to face herself, she can still say to Hamlet 
‘“‘What have I done that thou dar’st wag thy tongue/ In noise so rude against 
me?” And later in the scene, she can again cry out, ‘““Ay me, what act,/ That 
roars so loud and thunders in the index.” Her shock in this scene, at Hamlet’s 
comment on his killing Polonius, ‘‘almost as bad good mother,/ As kill a king and 
marry with his brother,” may exonerate her from complicity in the murder of 
Hamlet’s father. At the same time it acts in the play as a climactic and shocking 
revelation to the audience of the ugly depths of her own moral diffidence, her 
unwillingness to consider either the kind of person she has been seduced by, or 
the depravity of her own perverse and incestuous lust for her husband’s brother. 

Shakespeare presents the king as more aggressive in his unacknowledged guilt 
than Gertrude. He initiates the pursuit, in the counter plot of the first three acts, 
by involving Rosencrantz and Guildenstern in the probing of Hamlet. Again, it 
is Claudius who submits with alacrity to Polonius’ plan to test Hamlet by 
“loosing” Ophelia to him. Only in the third act do we witness the first crack in 
the veneer of his complacent sovereignty, in his acknowledgment that a polite 
moral aphorism uttered by Polonius has given a smart lash to his conscience. 
His second acknowledgment, his fleeing Hamlet’s “Mouse Trap,” is pivotal, as it 
precipitates the denouement. His third and most lucid recognition of his own 
sick evil which “smells to heaven” is his consciousness of his isolation from 
divine mercy, during his prayer soliloquy, because he still possesses “the effects” 
for which he killed his brother: “My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen.” 

One may note an additional way in which Shakespeare involves the provoc- 
ative elements of blind evil of the second scene with the action of the whole play. 
He has echoed and allowed to become thematic throughout all five acts, at vary- 
ing levels of intensity, the original violence of Hamlet’s reaction to the mere 
“seeming” virtue of Claudius and Gertrude. It gives identity and meaning, in 
terms of the play as play, to Hamlet’s castigation of over-acting, of imitating 
humanity abominably, in his speech to the strolling players. It is reiterated in his 
vain attempt to cut through to reality, to communicate with, the sponge-like 
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courtiers Rosencrantz and Guildenstern “like an honest man.” It is implicit in 
Hamlet’s sardonic remarks to Polonius, the “rash intruding fool’? whose mind can 
grasp only the surface, stereotyped appearance of virtue in Claudius and Ger- 
trude, and the appearance of madness in Hamlet himself. It is explicit in the 
physical violence with which Hamlet reacts to the ostentation and “bravery” 
of Laertes’ grief for Ophelia. It reaches a low ebb in mockery in the comic inter- 
lude in Act V, in which Hamlet teases outrageously the foppish Osric for his 
pretentions to courtesy. It lends a final intensity to the graveyard scene as 
Hamlet demonstrates graphically, if ‘too curiously,” with the skull of Yorick the 
difference between the seeming importance and durability of human pride and 
ambition and the fragile bone case in which their transitoriness actually resides. 

The second of the objective correlatives initiated by Shakespeare in Act I, 
Scene 2, the emotional rivalry between Hamlet and Claudius, likewise permeates 
the whole play in a variety of ways. A minor reinforcement of this dramatic ele- 
ment is found in the occasional references in the play to Claudius as the political 
rival to Hamlet. Claudius has not only “whor’d”’ Hamlet’s mother, but has 
usurped the throne, has “popped in between the election” and Hamlet’s hopes. 
This aspect of the rivalry, however, is toned down and consciously muted by 
Shakespeare, I think, to allow full scope for the larger, more dizzying effects on 
the audience of the climax to the emotional strife between the two men achieved 
by the closet scene of Act III. At any rate, no character in Hamlet ever describes 
Claudius engaged in an outright seizure of the throne in the past, that can be 
visualized in time and place. In Act I, Scene 2, Shakespeare has Claudius refer to 
Gertrude as “imperial jointress” to the throne, as if in marrying her he had, in 
part, gained his right to the throne through her jointure or inheritance. And the 
only characters in the play really much concerned with Hamlet’s political am- 
bitions are Resencrantz and Guildenstern. 

The major reinforcement of Hamlet as rival is, of course, the ghost’s demand for 
revenge, for physical retaliation against Claudius. Hamlet, put into the position of 
avenging deputy for his own father, is given a dramatically acceptable means of 
discharging his feelings in the killing of Claudius. But it is only after the crowded 
third act that Shakespeare permits the interest of the audience to turn toward the 
purely narrative suspense leading to the dispatch of the “incestuous, murd’rous, 
damned Dane.” To the end of Act III, if plot and action are not secondary, they 
are at least held somewhat in abeyance to allow the audience scope in which to 
observe Hamlet toying with a miasmal evil, tormenting himself with it, balancing 
his sanity against it. The narrative action takes over swiftly at the beginning of 
Act IV to permit the release of the tremendous tension in Hamlet, and in the 
audience, built up during the first three acts. The character Hamlet finds the 
release of his feelings in the killing of the King. The final release of the audience 
is the death of Hamlet, a person too much involved in sick horror to survive it. 

The emotional rivalry itself, I think, is reflected by Shakespeare, indirectly, in 
Hamlet’s misogynic obscenities to Ophelia, both in the play scene and earlier, 
when she acts for Polonius, Gertrude, and Claudius in an attempt to lure Hamlet 
into self-exposure of some kind. That is to say, Hamlet the son, rejected by 
Gertrude for Claudius, and Hamlet the wooer, rejected by Ophelia at the request 
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of her father, unite against Ophelia alone. Hamlet, turning his scorn from his 
complacent mother for ‘“‘metal more attractive,” lavishes his whole compensatory 
retaliation against Ophelia in these two scenes. His comment is at about the 
verbal level at which Othello strikes back at Desdemona. This unfair retaliation 
contaminates Hamlet himself with the blind, indifferent evil of Elsinore, and is 
used by Shakespeare not only to demonstrate the mounting intensity of his 
protagonist’s feelings, but to involve the audience, through Hamlet, in this 
intensity. 

All aspects of the rivalry between Hamlet and Claudius reach a climax in the 
frenzy of Hamlet’s verbal assault on his mother in the bedroom scene of the third 
act. Claudius, in his role as usurper of the throne, comes in for brief mention as a 
“cutpurse of the empire and the rule.”’ The ghost itself re-appears to emphasize 
the physical rivalry of Hamlet the avenger with Claudius the victim. Indeed, the 
killing of Polonius in this scene is described by Hamlet as a vicarious, symbolic 
killing of the King. But it is the emotional rivalry between Hamlet and Claudius, 
first initiated in Act I, Scene 2, which dominates this bedroom scene of Act ITI. 
Shakespeare achieves a kind of ultimate dramatic intensity here by distorting 
Hamlet’s sense of rivalry, working against the almost impenetrable blindness of 
his mother, to quasi-irrational proportions. Shakespeare’s heightening of the 
dramatic power of this scene is achieved by his dramatizing Hamlet’s complex 
and competitive emotional involvement in the grossest sexual terms. Hamlet 
reviles his mother as a lover might a mistress, caught in the act of love with 
another, “honeying and making love/ Over the nasty sty.”” Hamlet, in his ex- 
coriation of Claudius to his mother, describes him as the actual rival. He is the 
“bloat King” who, with his ‘“reechy kisses,’”’ tempts Hamlet’s mother to the 
“rank sweat’’ of the lovers’ bed. Shakespeare thus attains a final pitch of horror 
by identifying Hamlet for the audience with one whose very masculinity has been 
challenged by his step-father. 

Hamlet’s first quiet words in the play, “Good night, Mother,” which conclude 
this closet scene, indicate to the audience Gertrude’s partial rejection of Claudius, 
though she is not depicted by Shakespeare as very articulate as to why she has 
changed “lovers.” These words also serve in the play to announce the end of 
Shakespeare’s dramatizing of the “‘inexpressibly horrible” feelings in Hamlet. 
They have finally come to rest by Hamlet’s forcing the smiling, bland villainy of 
Claudius out into the open in the play scene, and his forcing an acknowledgement 
of guilt from his mother in the closet scene. The whole tone and atmosphere of the 
play thus change rather abruptly at the end of the climactic third act. Shake- 
speare thereafter pretty much surrenders Hamlet to the swift currents of the 
revenge-story plot, largely dammed up since the opening scene of the play, which 
will end in the inadvertent-seeming slaughter of the closing scene. 

Finally, it must be noted, Shakespeare’s nicely calculated equivalence between 
Hamlet’s “excessive” feelings and those elements introduced into the play in its 
second scene is guaranteed in its credibility by the predominance in the first three 
acts of the play of scenes which exist, like those in Henry IV between Falstaff 
and the Prince, as if self-created and in their own right. In these scenes, as for 
example that between Polonius and Reynaldo, or more importantly, that between 
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Hamlet and the players, we see rather Shakespeare’s world of Elsinore and the 
interrelationships of its inhabitants than a narrator’s chain of events, as in 
Othello. One might say that the peculiar immediacy of Hamlet’s feelings and 
reactions is ultimately made to appear absolute because our interest as audience 
has been forced away from factual exposition, from scenes forwarding a plot 
sequentially and chronologically. Certainly in the first three acts the character 
Hamlet gives the effect of being the most spontaneously alive of all Shakespeare’s 
protagonists, of creating his individualized responses wholly from the circum- 
stances in which he finds himself, and for their own sake, never to forward a plot. 

Eliot, in objecting to the Polonius-Laertes and Polonius-Reynaldo kind of 
episode as an irrelevancy in the play and symptomatic of its confusion, is really 
objecting to an all important phase of Shakespeare’s dramatic method. It seems 
to me that such scenes are deliberately and successfully used by Shakespeare to 
create what one might call a sense of reality-in-depth. Their cumulative effect is 
to give an audience an absolute realization of dramatic illusion, a feeling for the 
“aliveness” of Elsinore strong enough to permit Shakespeare to utilize the 
rivalry and the miasma of evil which balance the frenzy of Hamlet’s despair 
without a self-defeating resort to a heavy use of plot and action. Indeed, the 
“delay” itself, so often discussed as if it were the main critical problem in Hamlet, 
is guaranteed for the first three acts by these scenes, and becomes apparent, as J. 
Dover Wilson has observed, only after the climactic third act. Before Hamlet is 
turned over to the narrative plot, his “delay” in killing the King is made an 
indissoluble part of his emotional turmoil, and we cannot name it at all until Act 
IV unless we step outside the illusion of the play. 

The interrelationship between hero and event in Hamlet, then, is very nearly 
unique in drama precisely because of its carefully sustained tenuousness. In no 
other play does Shakespeare build into it, as part of its very solid structure, a 
dramatically appropriate and necessary three act pause for the display of a 
protagonist’s emotional turmoil. (In Othello, for contrast, the mounting tension 
of the hero’s feelings is carefully spaced and runs a course parallel to that of plot 
and action.) With Shakespeare’s Hamlet, we are still tested by the play qua play, 
I think, as to our ability to be conscious of the sources of its poWer over us. It is 
Eliot’s insistence that Hamlet’s feelings are in excess of the events of the play 
which forces us to peer into the unnamed abyss of complacent, but inwardly 
corrupt, evil at Elsinore over which Shakespeare carefully balances Hamlet’s 
fevered awareness. It is Eliot’s conviction that the play is an artistic failure which 
forces from us a consciousness of the startling originality of the dramatic structure 
from which emerges the play’s artistic success. It is a success based on a structure 
so unusual in the history of English drama that, yet, it needs to be asserted 
boldly to be heard above the special pleading of nineteenth-century criticism and 
the merely historical explanations of contemporary scholarship. 





AESTHETIC EXPRESSION! 
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In this paper I would like to make one general remark about expression, then 
try to state very briefly a theory of aesthetic expression. 

The general remark is that, as I shall understand it, expression is a kind of 
objectification or objective manifestation of whatever is said to be expressed. 
When a person expresses his views, or when, as we say, his voice or walk or ges- 
tures are expressive, we mean that certain elements objectively manifest cer- 
tain other elements of the person, suggesting to us what these other elements 
are. An expression is a system of factors explicitly suggestive of other factors, 
and its expressiveness is a function of its suggestiveness of the other factors. It 
follows from this that we should always say that expressiveness is in the ex- 
pressive object. It is not imputed to the object by an observer. It is literally in 
the expressive object. Whether what is expressed is literally there, however, is 
another question. A person may be very angry, and his speech and gestures, the 
color and contortions of his face, may vividly express the anger that is in him. 
But he may be an actor and not angry, yet his speech and gestures, his facial 
color and contortions, may vividly express anger. 

Some years ago—I think it was in Theatre Aris magazine—there was a series 
of articles in which well known actresses discussed whether they actually felt 
the emotions they conveyed in performance. Not all agreed in their answers, 
but most of them said approximately this: In learning a new role they tried to 
put themselves in the place of the characters they were to portray, and to feel 
what the characters were supposed to feel, and they continued to do this until 
they mastered the gestures and actions appropriate to the feelings. Then, in 
actual performance, they substituted these gestures and actions for the feelings. 
Once these suggestive gestures and actions were established as habits of stage 
deportment, the artistic purpose was taken care of. The outer suggestions of 
the feelings were adequate for the expressive purposes of the theater art. 

I submit that the case is similar in any artistically expressive work whose 
physical medium is not human beings. For example, in music by tempo, rhythm, 
volume, harmony of sound a certain auditory accentual system is developed 
that is impregnated with suggestions of emotion. The music expresses fervor 
and compassion, we say. What is literally there are traits suggestive of these 
emotions, and on apprehending these suggestions we find the music expressive. 
Thus expression occurs and even communication is established by suggestion 
alone. There is no need to assume, and, so far as I can see, no evidence for as- 
suming, that the emotions expressed, as distinct from their suggestion, are lit- 
erally in the music at all. 

My first point, then, is that an expression is a system of elements so con- 


1 Read at the Tenth Annual Meeting, American Society for Aesthetics, Michigan State 


College, November 21, 1953, as part of a symposium on The Philosophy of Aesthetic Expres- 
sion. 
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structed and so related to other elements as to suggest these other elements. 
Expressiveness is the suggestiveness of an expressive system. In this sense ex- 
pressiveness is objective. Expressiveness is not imputed to the expressive object 
by an observer. It may be naturally inherent in it or artificially built into it. 
But, once there, it is literally in this system, not foisted upon it by a merely ob- 
serving mind. There are not two terms, an object and a subjectively imputed 
expression, only one—the expressive object.? True, the expressiveness in an ob- 
ject may appear differently to different persoris, just as a mathematical state- 
ment may have different meaning for a kindergarten child, a college under- 
graduate, and a creative mathematician. But, as in this case, the variability 
will be owing not to the object, but to the different capacities of the different 
persons, conditioned by their background, i.e., to subjective sources. Different 
sensory, imaginative, and other capacities, and different cultural conditioning, 
will result in different readings of the expression of an expressive system. 

Turning now to aesthetic expression, I want briefly to outline a theory of 
aesthetic expression by contrasting it with expression in other contexts: chiefly, 
natural science and pragmatic activity. Expression occurs in all of these contexts. 
How is it different? 

In the context of natural science, I believe, an expression (not necessarily the 
idea expressed, but the expression) is primarily a tool or instrument. A formula, 
a descriptive passage in a scientific report, are intended to inform and guide 
thought about a situation in nature. Knowledge of this situation is the end, and 
the expression is subordinate to this end. In a pragmatic context, an expression 
is also primarily a means. But the end is different. A quotation on the stock ex- 
change, a political decision, may convey knowledge or information. But in a 
pragmatic context the quotation, for example, and the knowledge serve as an 
invitation or signal for a commercial maneuver—to buy, sell, hold, etc. The 
political decision and the knowledge as pragmatic serve to initiate, continue, or 
terminate a political action. These interpersonal group actions are the end to 
which the economic and political expressions are instruments. 

In an aesthetic expression or in an expression intended to be taken aestheti- 
cally, the aim is to pack so many values into the expression itself that it is able 
to hold attention in its own right, as an endpoint of interest, not a means to 
another interest. The aim is to build up the expression into a perceptual field so 
complex and resonant as it stands, that it subdues all meta-interests and brings 
into full and triumphant exercise the perceptual interest itself. The first property 
of an aesthetic expression, setting off in us the aesthetic mood, is its command- 
ing presence for perception itself. Instead of the expression being an invitation 


2 Vincent A. Tomas, ‘“‘The Concept of Expression in Art’’ in Science, Language and Hu- 
man Rights (Philadelphia, 1952), p. 131, interprets this view, as stated in my Art and The 
Social Order, to mean that a listener to music, for example, apprehends sound waves and 
emotion ‘‘as one thing, not as two.”? As I understand Tomas’ statements on this page of 
his article, they completely misidentify what in my view are one, not two, in the aesthetic 
experience in question. Neither subperceptual sound waves, nor emotion, nor their com- 
bination, here are the ‘‘one thing” for me. These are a perceptual entity: ‘heard sound,’ 
and suggestions of emotion, not emotion. The suggestions are experienced as properties of 
the ‘heard sound,’ and the two in this sense are one object. 
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or signal for an action beyond the perception of the expression, as a pragmatic 
expression is, an aesthetic expression is primarily the end to which personal and 
group actions are instrumental. 

The distinction between an aesthetic expression and a natural scientific ex- 
pression may seem more difficult to make. In considering each, the mind is often, 
as we say, in a contemplative mood. Indeed, if we abstract the aesthetic attitude 
and the purely scientific attitude from their usually larger contexts and con- 
sider them narrowly in themselves, the similarities become very striking. Both 
are not only contemplative but terminal, being valuable in their own right, for 
their intrinsic merit and reward. 

Yet a difference between an aesthetic and a natural scientific expression re- 
mains, which can be stated in part in the following terms. In general, a natural 
science expression has value for natural science in so far as it is concordant, in 
a highly technical sense, with a situation beyond itself, namely, a situation in 
nature. But concordance with nature is only an incidental virtue in an aesthetic 
expression. It may exist. But in fiction, in abstract painting, not to mention 
music or architecture, it is not important for the purpose that it exist or be 
known to exist. And where it does exist, it is apprehended not by explicit com- 
parison with a situation transcending the expression, but by its relation to the 
knowledge the percipient brings into the situation. Its aesthetic value at any 
time lies in what it is found to be for the percipient in viewing the expression 
itself, and this value, small or great, is, like every other value, a feature of the 
expression as a terminus, and measured there by the corroboration or extension 
of his acquired knowledge of nature that the percipient finds in the expression 
as a terminus. No transperceptual check-up is made, or even possible, within 
the aesthetic mood. 

This doctrine of aesthetic expression places the distinctive character of the 
expression in its intrinsic being and its completeness for perception. Everything, 
including congruence with nature, is recognized or valued in the aesthetic ex- 
pression only to the extent that it fits within the orbit of terminal perceptual 
attention. This doctrine, I believe, derives credence from a considerable body of 
evidence. The chief of this is in works of fine art as aesthetic expressions. Works 
of fine art are many things. But they are, among these many things, aesthetic 
expressions par excellence. Some of the evidence in them bearing on the nature 
of aesthetic expression may be summarized as follows. 

In works of fine art, the medial or material elements—sounds, colors, stone, 
metals, etc.—often have marked intrinsic sensory complexity, interest, and 
charm, so that they repay attention in their own right, as it explores the art 
object. Equally, the forms or arrangements of materials intrinsic to works of 
art are often extraordinarily subtle, exciting, and carefully wrought, so much 
so that many writers have claimed that the chief purpose of fine art is to build 
such intrinsic forms, and the chief purpose in attending to art is to experience 
these forms. Add to this the great wealth of intrinsic expressiveness that can 
be found by a well-prepared percipient in an art work. In a piece of music, the 
abstract expressiveness: the complex moods and movements, the aspirations 
and shadings of feeling; or, in a drama, the wealth of concrete expressiveness: 
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the particular tensions and emotions, the individual characters and insights, as 
well as the haunting overtones of meaning that may be brought by suggestion 
to the attention of the percipient. Moreover, in great works of art the materials 
with their intrinsic appeal, the forms with their internal harmonies and sub- 
tleties, often blend with the qualities of these suggested contents to reinforce 
the massiveness of the intrinsic values of the contents. For these reasons, as no 
doubt for others, fine art has been most frequently described as aiming at ex- 
pression in the sense of aesthetic expression above described, namely, at seeking 
to build a complex object whose function as expressive is uniquely to serve as a 
terminus of intrinsic perceptual attention. 

These considerations of aesthetic expression, especially in fine art, raise nu- 
merous questions that are worth mentioning on this occasion, if only to indicate 
points that properly call for detailed study in a philosophy of aesthetic expres- 
sion. First, how do you identify a case of aesthetic expression? What are its 
sure signs so that you can say, “That is a scientific or pragmatic expression, but 
this is an aesthetic expression’? Second, once you identify X as an aesthetic 
expression, how do you identify what X expresses? Someone says, ‘“X expresses 
fervor.”” How does he know? How can he establish this? Finally, once you know 
what X expresses, how do you judge the value of the expression? Someone says: 
“X expresses a noble fervor,” putting a very high value on the feeling. What is 
his reason? Is it a good reason? What are the standards for evaluating any 
aesthetic expression? 

(1) From one standpoint the first question can be answered very easily. There 
are, I think, no sure physical signs for identifying an expression as an aesthetic 
expression. Moreover, any expression at all, spontaneous or planned, may be 
taken aesthetically—for its intrinsic quality. To this extent, all depends on how 
you want to take it. However, these considerations do not destroy the distinc- 
tion we have drawn between types of expression. They merely clarify what that 
distinction is. It is a distinction not of physical appearance but of purpose or 
function. In a practical context expressions function so and so. In a natural 
science context expressions function thus and thus. Also, it is possible to trans- 
pose any expression from either context to an aesthetic context. But then you 
change its function. Thus the proper answer to this first question would seem to 
be that the type to which an expression belongs is to be determined by the con- 
text in which it is, or the purpose it is serving. An expression is scientific, prag- 
matic, aesthetic to the extent that it is serving or is intended to serve the special 
purpose of these activities. Many expressions are intended to serve and do serve 
primarily one of these purposes. These are the examples par excellence of scien- 
tific, pragmatic, and aesthetic expressions, since they manifest the defining prop- 
erty of these different expressions with exemplary stability and clearness. 

(2) The problem of identifying the content of an aesthetic expression—i.e., of 
an expression serving the aesthetic purpose—is of considerable difficulty. Even 
in artistic expression, or especially in artistic expression, is this the case. The 
intentions of the artist are by no means an infallible guide. The artist may fail 
of his intentions, or he may express much more than he intended. And in any 
case how does one know an artist’s intentions? Does even the artist know them, 
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always or in any complete sense? The difficulties here have given rise to other 
views: e.g., we must read the content of an aesthetic expression in terms of the 
culture within which the expression was produced or in which we are or both. 
Without question these methods may be useful, but clearly they are no more 
infallible. To discover the nature of another culture or its relation to a given ex- 
pression, is, as in the case of the artist, a difficult and tricky undertaking. To 
cast all expressions in terms of one’s own culture obviously runs the risk of 
provincializing the expressions of others. Plainly this second problem of identify- 
ing the content of an aesthetic expression merges with the problem of identifying 
the properties of any psychological agent or cultural complex. These properties 
are among those expressed in works of art. How do we identify them? 

As to works of art themselves, this can be said: no trait can be admitted 
among their expressive contents for which there is no basis in material or for- 
mal properties. We say that the music expresses fervor. Some properties of the 
sound, such as volume and intensity, or some characteristics of the structure of 
the sound, such as rhythm and tempo, are necessary as evidence for the state- 
ment, since the expression if authentic exists as a suggestion of the sound and 
its structure. But clearly this evidence presents certain difficulties. The lan- 
guage of music does not necessarily translate exactly into any ordinary language 
such as English. Hence, even if “fervor” came close to identifying the content 
in a given case, it would be rash to think that words could serve very well to 
identify the content of musical or artistic expression in every case. 

The conclusion would seem to be that the identification of an expressive con- 
tent is a function of authentic and specific background knowledge, and relating 
this to features in the particular work. In any given case the question may be 
raised as to whether the knowledge is sufficient or the relating is relevant. But, 
using this procedure, considerable agreement about the expressive contents of 
many works of art has already been achieved. What further agreement is pos- 
sible will presumably have to be worked out in this way. 

(3) Suppose then we say that “‘X expresses fervor” and find general agree- 
ment among those prepared in the ways just mentioned to identify the character 
of an expressive content. How do we determine the value of the expression? If 
someone says, ‘“X expresses noble fervor,” how can we be sure? How can we 
know he is correct? 

Sometimes, it is said, such questions are meaningless. You cannot decide the 
objective validity of values, for values have no objective validity. That is, state- 
ments about values make no real truth claim. They express attitudes rather 
than state beliefs. I believe this view is wrong, but assuming it to be right, the 
solution of our third problem is very simple. There is no solution, because there 
is no problem. We are dealing with a pseudo-problem. 

But let me ask further, what would be the solution, or a solution, if the emo- 
tive theory itself were wrong, as this theory may well be, and it were meaning- 
ful to ask how we can know whether a statement of values is correct? 

The first thing to notice, I think, is that a statement such as ““X expresses 
noble fervor” is a statement of a disguised comparison. ‘“‘Noble”’ is used as if it 
were a positive fixed property. Actually the fervor is felt as noble in relation to 
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other examples of fervor. Some standard has been used by the person: to com- 
pare the quality in the experience. His statement means: ““X expresses a fervor 
noble in the sense I have come to apply the term to this sort of emotional atti- 
tude, and in accordance with a standard I have.” In the case of an experienced 
critic versed in the cultural life of a nation or civilization, the term will be used 
in a way in which most educated people will understand it. In a few cases, given 
a critic of sufficient knowledge or sensitivity or both, the term may be applied 
to cases to which almost any properly prepared person will apply it. That is, 
the value judgment may take on universal validity, as when a person describes 
parts of Socrates’ speech in Apology as expressing a noble fervor. Thus the prob- 
lem of the correctness of an evaluation of an aesthetic expression is to a certain 
extent the same as the problem of the correctness of any evaluation—viz., the 
correctness of the standard in question. This problem is one for general value 
theory and general inquiry into human values, although the study of the evalu- 
ation of aesthetic phenomena may, of course, shed light on it. 

Meanwhile, a further observation may be appropriate. Especially in aesthetic 
evaluation is it relevant. What one person calls ‘“‘a noble fervor” another may 
call ‘an excessive fervor,”’ and a third may call ‘“‘a repressed fervor.” Mingling 
with the possibility of common standards is the possibility of diverse applica- 
tions. Even when certain obvious factors—irrelevance, inep.1ess, etc.—are re- 
moved, the possibility of diversity remains. Personalities differ. Temperaments 
vary. What tastes one way to one person may taste somewhat differently to 
another. Hence an ultimate pluralism becomes possible in any given case. Some- 
times, in certain works of art, the insight, or the quality of feeling or character 
expressed, may be so obviously superior, compared to such properties in ordinary 
life, for example, that even temperaments very dissimilar to the artist’s and to 
each other may have: only minor reservations regarding its superiority. But 
always such reservations may exist. So an impersonal univocal universality of 
value regarding aesthetic expression, shared equally and identically by all, 
seems out of the question.’ 

Still, it should be added that to the extent the standards employed are identical, 
and the ends or purposes are the same, some universality in value judgment 
seems possible. It is because different temperaments differently tinge ends and 
standards that diversity appears. Thus, should one be able to depict the public 
or common purpose that an activity should serve—e.g., the common purpose and 
end of aesthetic expression—a principle of objective measure would be provided, 
and a locus of universality in the value judgments of the activity would be laid 
down. Along these lines I do believe something approaching a genuine science of 
values—aesthetic values and others—is possible, which would permit individual 
variations in value judgment yet establish within such diversity an authentic 
basis for possible universal agreement.‘ 


3Cf. Art and The Social Order (Chicago, 1947, 1951), ch. VIII for a development of this 
point. 
4 Cf. ‘Value Science,’’ Philosophy of Science, XIX (July, 1952), 183-193. 
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Do the sensuous patterns of art, without benefit of association or evocation of 
images, or conventional assignment of connotation, have “meaning” or “import’’? 
Contemporary aesthetic theory is rich with suggested answers to this question, 
but it must be confessed that nothing like a coherent theory has yet emerged. 
In the nineteenth century such a question was, of course, not raised since there 
was general agreement among idealists and positivists alike that art was a sym- 
bolic or symptomatic expression of some aspect of reality. Nor does this problem 
exist for Croce since the art in his “art’’ is not sensuous pattern, but the vision 
communicated—can we say by it? As currently conceived, as the problem of 
determining the relationship between presented qualitative structures and what 
they express, it is treated first by Santayana in his associationist “two-term” 
theory. This view is now generally rejected, if on no other grounds than that 
perceptual phenomena resulting from association are not classified as ‘‘aesthetic.”’ 
Then there are the theories of empathetic projection of Lipps and Langfeld, which 
have been criticized by gestalt psychologists for their failure to explain the rela- 
tion between sensory structures and the “feelings” purportedly projected into 
them. The gestalt theorists, in their turn, hold that the expressive characteristics 
of Gestalten are properties of the Gestalten themselves, and not of subjective 
response; and recently Arnheim has attempted to give an account of the psycho- 
genesis of expression in terms of the highly controversial theory of isomorphism. 
Finally, from the philosophical camp there have emerged two theories which 
treat the “meaning” of aesthetic structures as a semantic phenomenon: the theory 
of iconic significance of Charles Morris, and the theory of presentational sym- 
bolization of Susanne K. Langer. 

It is this last theory, first conceived of as a theory of the significance of music, 
then generalized into a theory of art, with which I shall be here principally 
concerned. For Dr. Langer, science and art are two different kinds of symbolic 
expression, equally “logical,” equally “rational,” equally noetic in intent. 
Whereas the scientist uses discursive symbols and expresses himself in a language 
of conventionally fixed connotation, the artist works with non-discursive forms 
which can express the structure of feeling by virtue of a relation of resemblance 
that obtains between them. Not only is science a language of fixed connotations, 
while art is not, but there is also this further difference: discursive symbolization 
is aimed at generality; non-discursive symbolization is aimed at the individual: 
‘Verbal symbolism, unlike the non-discursive kinds has primarily a general 
reference. . . . In the non-discursive mode that speaks directly to sense, however, 
there is no intrinsic generality. It is first and foremost a direct presentation of an 
individual object. . . .”” 


* A revised version of a paper delivered at the joint meeting of the American Philo- 


_ sophical Association and the American Society for Aesthetics at Sarah Lawrence College 
on December 29, 1952. 


1 Langer, 8. K., Philosophy in a New Key (New York, 1948), p. 78. 
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In what follows? I shall try to show that this theory of non-discursive sym- 
bolization, while probably illuminating when applied to myths, metaphors, and 
rituals—though even here I have some doubts—can only be confusing when ap- 
plied to the presented structures of art. I shall first present some general theo- 
retical objects, then try to demonstrate the inapplicability of this theory too in 
the specific case of the presentational aspects of painting. 

The epistemological basis of Dr. Langer’s view is a knowledge by acquaintance 
of “insight” theory, but with this important difference: whereas previous holders 
of a doctrine of direct knowledge such as Bergson, James, or Croce have consis- 
tently maintained that what distinguished this type of cognition from scientific 
or inferential knowledge was the absence of symbolization, or the formation of 
ideas and concepts, Langer, following Cassirer, draws the difference between 
scientific and artistic knowledge in terms of a special kind of logic, or rational 
abstractive act involved in the latter. Artistic creation is a noetic process, she | 
tells us, since artists are not expressing symptoms of feeling, but their insight into | 
the structure of feeling; indeed, she defines arts as the creation of a symbol of 
feeling. With an intuitionist she would agree that artistic insight into feeling is 
radically different from, say, an empirical psychologist’s investigation into the 
nature of feeling, since it is not an inferred entity, but the directly presented 
pattern ot feeling that the artist “knows” and to which he gives symbolic ex- 
pression. The artist apprehends the morphology of feeling, and is able to express 
what he knows by using sensuous patterns which resemble the patterns of senti- 
ence. The act of artistic creation is thus “rational” since it involves apprehension 
of structure, and noetic in that the artists create structures which symbolize 
other structures. 

Now if by “rational” here she means “‘reflectively controlled” we may admit 
that artistic expression of feeling is something quite different from spontaneous 
manifestation of emotion. But her contention goes far beyond this when she says 


that what the artist expresses is “ideas” of feeling by means of symbols and the \— 


result is “knowledge.” An exhaustive analysis of this last contention would take 
me far beyond the limits of this paper. I shall therefore confine myself to an 
attempt to refute the two allied notions, namely, that what the artist expresses 
when he articulates sensuous structures is ideas, and that these structures are in 
any sense symbols. 

First let us bear in mind that, although Dr. Langer uses the vocabulary of 
scientific or logical discourse, and thus tends to emphasize the similarities between 
science and art, it is rather the non-discursive symbols of myth, metaphor, ritual, 
and dreams that she regards as closest in nature to art. We may easily agree that 
the ways in which words in their discursive use and the presented structures of 
art characteristically function as symbols are indeed different. Dante’s vision of 


2 It will be noted that the criticisms of Dr. Langer’s views are based on the theories 
presented in Philosophy in a New Key in various articles, and not on the theory set forth 
in Feeling and Form (New York, 1953), unpublished at the time of writing. The theory 
of ‘‘vital import” of this new, highly suggestive work represents, however, no radical 
change in her theory of artistic significance. Despite its greater emphasis on the ‘‘ab- 
stractive’’ role of the art symbol, it remains a general application of her earlier symbolic 
interpretation of music to ‘‘art as such”’ (p. 32). 
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Paolo and Francesca, eternally bound together and blown hither and yon by the 
dark winds of hell, can become, if one obeys the poet’s instructions to “look 
beneath the veil,” a revelation of the nature of passionate love. What acts as 
symbol in this case, however, is words evoking images in such a way that an 
individual experience is presented; and if taken as symbolic of a general human 
condition, what is communicated differs in an important way from, say, a verbal 
disquisition on the nature of lust by St. Thomas, which begins and ends with 
general concepts, and gives no sense of immediate experience. But, we may ask, 
is not this type of symbolization different, in its turn, from the expression of 
musical or plastic structures? If we look for analogies to the latter in the passage 
of Dante we find only the sounds of the words in rhythmic relationship. Nothing 
comparable to the images of the lovers is presented; and if images were evoked it 
would be their expressive character and not that of the sensuous patterns that 
would be analogous. 

If, further, we compare the presented structures of art with the ‘“presenta- 
tional symbols” of myth, metaphor, and dream, the differences appear more im- 
pressive than the similarities. Here, again, it is images—usually visual images— 
that have symbolic import, which accrues to them as a result of association. The 
myth of the struggle and death of Dionysus becomes a symbol—something more 
than a moving and “meaningful” story when, through the recognition of a sim- 
ilarity of imaginative structure, it becomes a revelation, say, of the drama of 
vegetation and decay. A metaphor becomes a buried metaphor, or ceases to func- 
tion as a presentational symbol, once the images it referred to are lost from sight. 
And as for the symbolic import of dreams, there is surely a difference between 
the direct reaction to visions in sleep—which may be “‘meaningful” as cathected 
objects are meaningful—and the discovery of their symbolic significance by 
connecting “latent”? and “manifest”? content. In each case, some imaginal 
material stands for something else through a process of association or discovery 
of imaginal analogies. But, on the face of it, all these phenomena would seem to 
be different from the directly presented structures of music and painting. Small 
wonder, then, that at one point Dr. Langer says that the significance of musical 
structures (and, presumably, that of analogous structures in the pictorial arts) is 
unlike that of presentational symbols. May we not now ask, if unlike discursive 
symbols, and unlike presentational symbols, perhaps not symbols at all? 

Dr. Langer insists, however, and quite consistently, that the presented struc- 
tures of art are symbols of the non-discursive type. But the question whether any 
phenomena, artistic or otherwise, are symbolic phenomena or not cannot be 
decided by reference to their presented character alone. Nor is Dr. Langer un- 
aware of the fact that when she says that a sensuous gestalt is a symbol of feeling 
she must specify the kind of response appropriate to receiving its import. A work 
' of art, she tells us accordingly, is not a mere sensory stimulus but a significant 
| phenomenon which becomes so through an act of “symbolic transformation” on 
' the part of its observer. 

What one might derive from this is that when a work of art is devised as an 
object of sensuous enjoyment and experienced as such, in some sense, “art’’ is 
neither created nor experienced. We might then, if this were the place for it, 
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criticize this view as still another theory of what art “really is,” the latter 
turning out to be what some kinds of work called “art” are when produced and 
responded to under certain conditions. Coleridge’s art of “sensuous delight” 
would thus be non-art. Simple delight in the organization of colors and forms of 
a Braque design would not be a response to the art of Braque—or is Braque no 
artist? But let us waive distant for the sake of closer objections. 

Even if we admit that some kind of response beyond the sensory one is re- 
quired to get the import of artistic structures, we must also understand, if only 
to insure that we have it, precisely what sort of response this symbolic transfor- 
mation of presentations is. And beyond knowing that it is not sensory—and, as 
we shall see, definitely not affective—and not what is usually called inquiry into 
symbolic significance, little else is clear. 

Perhaps it will become more so if we inquire further into her treatment of the 
subject of feeling in art. Her insistence that a work of art is a symbol of feeling 
may be best understood, I suggest, as a counter-reaction to the logical positivist 
(still, as far as I know, among their unrecanted notions) that artistic expression 
is in a class with the spontaneous expression of personal feelings. We may gladly 
join in Langer’s rejection of this view, if only for the sake of an important dis- 
tinction between controlled and spontaneous expression of feeling. What is 
hard to accept, however, is her counter-view that the distinction is one between 
an affective and a noetic phenomenon, and that therefore the appropriate re- 
sponse to artistic expression is a peculiar kind of symbolic reaction. Her argument 
that art is not mere expression of feeling is based on her contention that artistic | 
creation involves the controlled creation of structures. So far we may agree. But 
that these structures are symbols of concepts of feeling we must, I think, deny. 

In saying that the expressive import of art cannot be grasped by sensory or 
affective response she joins the trend toward outlawing feeling from the aesthetic 
realm that obtains in much contemporary writing on the semantics of art. In her 
theory of music she contends, along with Dr. Pratt, that musical expression can 
be apprehended only by listening in a “musical” way, namely, by attending 
perceptually to the musical structure, and not by indulging in emotional response. 
Yet unlike Pratt who contends that we confuse the patterns of sense with the ! 
patterns of feeling, she holds that expression is the result of the apprehension of 
these patterns as symbols of the patterns of sentience. Let us now examine the | 
contention of both, namely, that affective response is in this situation irrelevant. | 

There are, of course, very good reasons for the common exclusion of some types 
of affective response from aesthetic experience. If we mean by the latter a direct 
response to the presentational field, we must exclude from the concept of it any 
type of response that would be, ex hypothesi, a deterrent to direct perception. A 
report of the way structures make us feel, or of hedonic response, or of the 
feelings occasioned by images evoked by or associated with qualitative structures 
are obviously not accounts of their presented character. And yet it seems that one 
of the things that we mean when we say that an aesthetic structure is “expres- 
sive,’ or when we speak of getting the “feel” of a pattern, is that these directly 
perceived structures have the capacity to elicit some kind of effective response: 
we find them “moving.” If all occasions of being ‘‘moved” were occasions of being 
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moved away from the presentation, there would be some point to their exclusion. 
If, however, the capacity to move in various ways is a property of presented 
structures, and if this is one of the things that is consistently meant in calling the »’ 
“‘expressive,”’ the source of the very phenomenon we are trying to account for 
becomes incomprehensible without reference to this type of affective response. 

If we examine some of the adjectives commonly used in descriptive and 
critical writing on painting we shall find that some of them—used to characterize 
the structures and not the observers’ responses—are best interpreted as meta- 
phors drawn from language usually applied to sensory departments, and from 
descriptions of affective states. Forms of line, mass, and color are described as 
“quiet,” “loud,” “quick,” “slow,” “soft,” “sonorous,” “tender,” “agitated,” 
“controlled,” impulsive,’ the inevitable “gay,” “melancholy,” ‘‘vigorous,” and 
so on. When gestalt theorists deal with such phenomena, they tend to group all 
the characteristics referred to by such terms under the heading of gestalt-quali- 
ties, with slight regard for the difference of response indicated by the choice of 
different types of metaphor. True, Koffka distinguishes between the general 
class of tertiary qualities and the subclass of physiognomic qualities. But are the 
experiences of both of these types properly described as pure perceptual phenom- 
ena? Is not a difference in response indicated by a subject’s characterizing a visual 
pattern as bright and quick on the one hand and gay on the other? And is it not 
significant that a pattern perceived as bright and quick will be reported on as 
expressing, not brightness or quickness, but gaiety or energy? We see the bright- 
ness or the quick rhythmic character; but do we see the gaiety and energy? In the 
latter case, I suggest, we feel, in direct response to the pattern, something similar 
to what we feel when we experience gay faces or gay energetic gestures, and there- 
fore use a metaphor borrowed from such analogous experience. In using such a 
metaphor we are not saying that the pattern makes us feel gay or energetic. It 
may or may not. What we are saying is that it has the “feel” of structures I call 
“pay.” 

The view that a type of affective response is far from alien to aesthetic ex- 
pressions seems to be supported, too, by the view of Koffka that in the perception 
of physiognomic qualities there is involved an experience of ‘‘ego-involvement,”’ 
and by the observation of Schachtel that the response to the expressive character- 
istics of form and color is characterized by passivity and receptivity, and not by 
the detachment characteristic of perception of conceptualization.? What I am 

— contending, however, is not that an affective response is necessary to the 
| apprehension of all expressive characteristics, but that in those cases where we 
| characterize structures in affective terms we may be referring to the capacity of 
la perceived structure to elicit the above type of perceptual-affective response. 

Nothing is easier than to be confused by the language used in describing the 
expressive character of presented structures. We may say of a gesture, for ex- 
ample, that it is energetic or that it expresses energy; and if we perceive patterns 
similar to those articulated by such a gesture we may say that they are energetic 
or express energy. In making such statements we may, of course, be referring to 


’ Schachtel, E., ‘‘The Dynamic Perception and the Symbolism of Form,” Psychiatry 
4 (February 1941), pp. 79-96. 
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the personality of the gesturer or the personality of the painter who creates the 
patterns; in this case they would be in the nature of inferences from expressive 
behavior to “underlying conditions,” and thus be of extra-aesthetic import. If 
however, they are meant as descriptions of an aesthetic property of these struc- 
tures they can refer metaphorically only to the fact that such patterns have the 
phenomenal character of behavior that we term energetic. ““X expresses energy,” 
where x is an aesthetic structure, has, of course, the same grammatical form as 
“x expresses energy” where x is a word standing for the concept of energy. But 
the difference between the two is both radical and crucial. In the first case energy 
is the property of a qualitative structure, that of affecting us—I know of no more 
precise term—as do gestures which we also call energetic; in the second it refers 
to a universal or general notion which can be represented by conventional or 
“natural” symbols, but which can never be exhibited or presented. We may, ' 
thus, be deceived by our metaphorical language into believing that what is ex- 
pressed by an energetic pattern is one “energy-in-general,”’ and forget that such 
expressions are at best vague and analogical, and far from being designations of 
precise, individual expressive character which it would be our business to describe 
had we the verbal instruments. Though our language is derived from conceptuali- | 
zation, it is not concepts of feeling that are referred to in such descriptive ex- | 
pressions. 

It is true that Dr. Langer seems to want to avoid the view that what sensuous 
structures symbolize is general concepts, and she says in a recent article that art 
“proceeds from precise abstractions to vital connotation without generality.’ 
But this makes all the more puzzling the following interpretation of the expressive 
import of spirals: 


The spiral . . . is a dynamic or progressing line, but what really seems to grow is a space, 
the two-dimensional area that it defines. This intimate relation between movement and 
growth is what makes design—the grammar of visual semblance—“‘living form” in a 
perfectly intelligible sense . . . The term “living form” is justified by a logical connection 
that exists between a half-illusory datum—the “‘growing”’ line or space—and the concept 
of life whereby the former is a natural symbol for the latter. For “living form”’ directly 
exhibits what is the essence of life—incessant change, or process, articulating a permanent 
form. 


First, what could be more general than the concept of vitality? Secondly, is this | 
not an excellent description of a type of symbolic phenomenon she does not intend 
to describe? It is easy to forget, when we read some of the recent writing on the 
semantics of art, that there is a vast field of bona fide symbolic hieratic art. And 
it is characteristic of works of such art to behave like Dr. Langer’s spiral. For 
example, let us take the Chinese symbol of Yin-Yang, (Fig. 1)* a circle containing 
two pairs of contrasting forms, the two large sections of the circle, and the two 
small circles in each section. This was devised to symbolize a conception of the 


4 Langer, S. K., ‘‘Abstraction in Science and Abstraction in Art,” in Structure, Method 
and Meaning (New York, 1951), p. 182. 


5 Langer, S. K., ‘‘The Principles of Creation in Art,’? Hudson Review, II (Winter, 1950) 
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s I am indebted to Mr. Wen Fong for this, and the following illustrations. 
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cosmos as a unity achieved through the resolution of opposites; and it can be 
easily seen that its presented expressive characteristics make it an apt symbol for 
this concept. In similar fashion, if one entertains a concept of life as ‘essentially 
movement,” and if the spiral has the aesthetic expressive character of “motion,” 
the spiral can become through a process of association a representation of life. 
This would happen, however, only if a conceptualization such as that expressed 
by Dr. Langer had intervened. Without it we would have simply the perceived 
spiral with its property of vitality. (Need I mention that a spiral drawn in pastel 
blue might be un-vital?) ‘‘Vitality” in the latter case would simply be an awkward 
term referring to the property of a specific spiral structure: its power to affect us 
as actions or gestures that we also call vital; and we could as well call the spiral 
dynamic, assertive, aggressive, forward-surging. This or any other gestalt having 
this property might be used by a symbolic artist to represent any of the conditions 
expressed by these adjectives made substantival. The result would be the para- 
digm of non-presentational art, or art functioning as do words in non-poetic 
discourse; the art that requires a search for symbols, for ‘doctrine beneath the 
veil.”” About such symbols there is nothing ‘“‘natural.” 

In a word, I contend that without conditions such as obtain in the case of the 
Yin-Yang aesthetic structures do not function as symbols; and against Dr. 
Langer, who holds that they cannot be expressive if not symbolic, I should like 
to show that their peculiar expressiveness can be accounted for without reference 

to symbols. Perhaps I can make this distinction—between aesthetic and sym- 
bolic expression—clearer by means of the following four Chinese characters. 
Each of them can be used to symbolize the concept of flight. The first (Fig. 2) is 
an archaic pictograph in which abstract configurations resembling a bird in flight 
may be discerned; and since the form of birds is used to designate flight we may 
call this an iconic symbol. The second (Fig. 3) is a modern printed form of the 
same symbol, derived by a process of linear abstraction from the pictograph. The 
resemblance to birds is largely lost; and when this form appears in a printed text 
it functions much as words do in our language, as a conventional symbol standing 
for “flight”? or signifying the verb ‘to fly.” The third, fourth, and fifth forms, 
(Figs. 4-6) are the same ideograph written in cursive or “grass” style, and stand 
in relation to the printed form as free improvisations to a theme. Both conven- 
tional and iconic factors are entirely absent. Such forms may be used as conven- 
tional designators of conceptual meaning, but as objects of the art of calligraphy 
this function is considered as of slight importance. In classical writings on callig- 
raphy it is not the concepts that the signs stand for which are treated, but rather 
the “spiritual content” embodied in theforms.’ ‘“‘Vigorous,”’ “militant,’’ “tender,” 
| “‘wild,” “‘masculine,” ‘“‘weak,”’ “loud,” “‘sonorous,”’ are the descriptive words that 
\ appear in the texts. We can understand, too, how in the case of these free forms 
\ the first could be characterized as wild and vigorous, the second as tender and 
timid, the third as relatively controlled and austere. Such descriptions, however, 
| are not answers to the question ‘What does it stand for?” but are metaphorical 
| descriptions of the expressive character of a directly perceived and felt structure. 
The differences in expressive import are intimately related to differences in 


7 Driscoll, L., and Toda, K., Chinese Calligraphy (Chicago, 1935), p. 6 ff. 
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structure, and to the color and stroke-quality in which the structure is articulated, 
but our designations are not descriptions of the structures, but of the expression 
that the structure bears. Conventional symbolic import does not vary with differ- 
ences in structure; directly expressed import varies with each palpable difference 
in the form. 
It is forms of the latter type which I take to be models of aesthetically ex- 
, pressive structure. They are far from resembling either iconic or conventional 
symbols, designed to convey concepts, and close to the patterns of music or the 
plastic arts, each with its own physiognomy, its directly felt, expressive character. 
Let me repeat, however, that when I speak of such forms as vehicles for the 
expression of feeling, I am not taking as model the direct, spontaneous expression 
‘ of feeling in sighs and groans. The calligrapher may not feel wild when he creates 
a wild form; he may be extremely quiet and controlled. When he draws controlled 
designs he may feel impulsive, but desire control. Moreover, when we speak of the 
wildness of a form, we are not—if we are referring to aesthetically expressive 
character—speaking of the wildness of the creator but of the creation. To eall it 
wild, or to say it expresses wildness is to mean that it affects us as wild, impulsive 
behavior does. Wild gestures simply have the feel that the first of the cursive 
ideographs has. Why this is so I do not pretend to know. Gestalt psychology has 
made the important contribution of pointing to the resemblance of patterns in 
different sense-departments; and this makes ii understandable that we use the 
metaphors that we do use, and that they should be meaningful when applied to 
such structures as those we are considering. This can scarcely be regarded, how- 
ever, as an explanation of the impact they have on us in the first place. 

Dr. Langer’s theory of musical expression, now extended to all the arts, 
attempts to account for the significance of form—on the model of the iconic 
symbol—by referring to the fact that expressions of feeling in bodily gesture and 
movement and speech exhibit rhythmic temporal and dynamic patterns in com- 
mon with musical expression. To support this view she points to the fact, empha- 
sized by Kohler, that patterns of bodily behavior may be effectively characterized 
by using such musical terms as “agitato,”’ “crescendo,” ‘“diminuendo,” and so 
on. Dr. Pratt has also pointed out that there is a similarity between musical 
pattern and the patterns of feeling parallel to the cross-modal similarities of 
patterns of sound and patterns of tactile pressure. From this, he argues that 
perceptual patterns may be confused with affective patterns, and thus the state- 
ments about musical patterns “having feeling.”” Dr. Langer’s contention, how- 
ever, is that since these cross-moda lrelationships exist one structure presenta- 
tionally symbolizes the other. 

Now I have already agreed that these similarities of structure exist. But what 

‘are the grounds for asserting that one set of structures expresses the other? 
Though there are dynamic and rhythmic similarities between pressure and pitch 
patterns, structures of pressure do not express structures of pitch. And if simi- 
larity were the sufficient condition for one’s expressing the other, why do not the 
patterns of feeling express the patterns of music? On the gestaltist theory of 
expression we can infer where similarities of structure exist that similar expressive 
characteristics may be found; but not that one expresses the other. 
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May it not also be argued that if, as Dr. Langer says, it is structure of feeling 
that is symbolically expressed by the patterns of music and painting, the end 
product of this symbolic process is an inexpressive fact? For, on the gestaltist 
hypothesis—which she purportedly adopts—what is meant by the expressive 
character of configurations is not their structure as an object of detached discrimi- 
nation, but “what the structure bears.” To use her own example of the spiral, it 
is hard to see how “‘vitality’ ‘> a structure; it is rather the expressive property 
that the spiral has. 

This expressive property she holds to be the result of a symbolic operation. |! 
May I now suggest that spirals may become symbolic of vitality, but only because | | 
they affect us—without the intervention of symbols—as “‘vital’”’ in the first place. | | 
Symbolic interpretation of aesthetically expressive structures abounds in the 
literature of art interpretation. As an example, let us take Kandinsky’s and Mon- 
drian’s interpretations of their own work. dé an aesthetic observer attempts to 
designate the contrasting expressive characteristics of, say, Mondrian’s ‘‘Paint- 
ing No. 1” and Kandinsky’s “The Black Curve,” he will choose, with some hope 
of publicity in meaning, some pair of contrasting adjectives: ‘‘quiet” and “loud,” 
“restrained” and “impulsive,” “rational” and “emotional.” Such metaphors are 


meaningful, I suggest, since these structures have the property of affecting us as 
night quiet or viole 1t scenes, wild gestures or composed attitudes, restrained and 
emotional behavior. So much we can say for their aesthetically expressive fea- 
tures.) When we examine the writings of these painters, however, we find that 


their expressive intentions with regard to such works go far beyond what we can 
get at the level of aesthetic experience. In the case of Mondrian, we find remarks 
reminiscent of Poussin, concerning the need to avoid the distortions of subjective 
feeling in order to understand the order in nature, and suggestions that these 
ordered relationships between horizontals and verticals may be symbolic of a 
way to achieve order amidst contemporary chaos.* Kandinsky, on the other hand, 
emphasizes the value of expressing the “life of inner feeling,’”’ and asks us to re- 
spond to his painting as we might to music, and receive it as a key to the inner 
spiritual life.? Now if these painters, like some painters today, mean that their 
works are in their very nature symbolic, we must, of course, disagree with them. 
No structure can be in and of itself a symbol {it is understandable, however, that 
a Mondrian composition could become symbolic, say, of rationality or imperson- 
ality, and a Kandinsky of the life of inner feeling. A lack of interest in sensuous 
excitement and emotion, and a concentration on simple relationships are charac- 
teristic of highly controlled behavior of an intellectual or cerebrale personality. 
In the austerities of a Mondrian design we may find something which has the feel 
of such austere behavior. In the Kandinsky, the marked contrasts of color and 
linear direction, the felt tensions of contrasting movements may be experienced 
as resembling an inner life of complex, warring feelings and moods. Since these 
resemblances exist, such paintings might make effective symbols of such content 
only to one who had made connections between the expressive character of these 
presented structures, and concepts of things or events which they resemble. It 


8 Mondrian, P., Plastic Art and Pure Plastic Art (New York, 1945), p. 10 ff. 
® Kandinsky, W., Concerning the Spiritual in Art (New York, 1947), p. 53 ff. 
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would, however, be fatal to our understanding of how such symbolic inter-rela- 
tions could be made if we were to think that a symbolic act were necessary as a 
condition of the expressiveness which, I contend, occasions the act of symboli- 
zation. ! 

I suggest, finally, that a clear understanding of this distinction between aes- 
thetic and symbolic-expression—blurred by Langer’s analysis— and of the con- 
nection between them—incomprehensible on Langer’s analysis—is crucial to 
the theory of art interpretation and criticism. The interpreter of aesthetic expres- 
sion will find, I believe, that not only conventional but iconic symbols as well will 
serve him poorly as models,and that a much better model is provided by Chinese 
grass characters, which are characteristically neither symbols nor models of the 
symptomatic expression of feeling. The calligrapher, creating such structures, 
may or may not be expressing an interest in some mode of feeling, or a desire to 
have, or a fear of having some feeling. But the interpretation of expression of this 
kind is the concern of the psychologist and not of (the aesthetic critic. The concern 
of the latter is with what is presentationally expressed; and the one thing the 
calligrapher cannot express is anything resembling “concepts” of feeling. He 
may, of course, entertain such concepts, but if he uses artistic and not philosophi- 
cal or scientific media he cannot—unless a symbolic convention or connection be 
established—express them. A critic, interpreting relations between an artist’s 
personality and the expressive character of his works, may infer the existence of 
“underlying” thoughts or attitudes.)Once he has worked back to these concepts 
he may exhibit the results of his research, and show how it is understandable 
that an artist who had such ideas should have produced such works. As a result 
of such research, these works, through a process of association, may become 
symbolic to him of these ideas, as Mondrian’s compositions may become sym- 
bolic of rationality to members of the “De Stijl” group. He may thus say that 
this inferred conceptual content is what the work symbolically expresses. But 
rather than revealing this he has simply shown what the work means to him, 
and to those who follow his interpretation after he has undergone this process of 
conceptual connection. To report the result of such research by saying that the 
symbolic “the meaning” of the work or works has been revealed, is to shorten 
the circuit between direct response and conceptual construction. The failure to 
distinguish between aesthetic and symbolic expression may be at the root of the 
resultant confusion. 





A STUDY OF THE HEVNER ADJECTIVE LIST* 
PAUL R. FARNSWORTH 


It is inconceivable that anyone would contest the statement that research in 
experimental aesthetics has been greatly aided by the advent of the Hevner adjec- 
tive list.!: ? While originally intended for work in music it has been borrowed for 
research in other sensory areas.* Its 67 words, which are arranged in eight 
clusters, describe a variety of moods. The moodal quale expressed by the ad- 
jectives within any one cluster has been assumed to be almost identical. Hence, 
it has become customary to describe musical phrases, objects of art, or other 
items of aesthetic interest in terms of the list’s eight clusters rather than its 
67 adjectives. 

Since these adjective clusters have received so much attention it seemed to the 
writer important to put them through certain tests, primarily to learn whether 
or not the members of any given cluster were describing the roughly similar 
moods Hevner had intended. A check was also planned on the idea that the 
clusters formed a sort of clock dial or circle with the mood described by the 
- adjectives of cluster 2 most similar to moods characterized by clusters / and 3, 
that described by 5 most like those represented by 4 and 6, etc. 

The plan of the research was to present to two hundred subjects some 56 
musical phrases, each of which kept reasonably well to a single mood. The Hevner 
adjectives would be given to the subjects along with each musical phrase. The 
directive would be to check as many adjectives as seemed appropriate or to add 
others not in the list if additions seemed needed.‘ The plan called for the counting 
of the adjectives checked for each musical phrase and for an assessment of the 
phrase in terms of the 67 (actually only 66) adjectives. Thus, the phrase re- 
ceiving most checks for “sentimental” would obtain the rank of 1 for that 
adjective, or, conversely, “sentimental” would receive a 1 for that phrase. 
Every adjective, then, would possess a series of ranks from 1 through 56, made 
from the checks it received while the 56 musical phrases were being played. 
These rank orders could then be correlated to show the tally resemblances, the 
degrees to which the adjectives had similar moodal meanings. 

During the autumn of 1951 and the winter of 1952 two hundred students were 
drawn from Stanford University’s courses in elementary psychology to serve 
as subjects. Required to take part in five researches, they had chosen this 


* This paper was presented in part before the 1953 meetings of the Esthetics Division 
of the American Psychological Association. The study was partially financed by Stanford’s 
Committee on Supplementary Research Grants. 

1 Hevner, K., Experimental studies of the elements of expression in music, Amer. J. 
Psychol., 48 (1936), 246-268. 

2 Hevner, K., Expression in music: a discussion of experimental studies and theories, 
Psychol. Rev., 47 (1935), 186-204. 

3 Ross, R. T., Studies in the psychology of the theatre, Psychol. Rec., 2 (1938), 127-190. 

4 Since the subjects added very few new adjectives, only those of the standard list are 
considered in this paper. 
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TABLE 1 


Present Hevner ‘‘Mood Clock’? 





8 
emphatic 
exalting 
majestic 
martial 
ponderous 
robust 
vigorous 


7 
agitated 
dramatic 
exciting 
exhilarated 
impetuous 
passionate 
restless 
sensational 
soaring 
triumphant 


1 
awe-inspiring 
dignified 
lofty 
sacred 
serious 
sober 
solemn 
spiritual 


6 
bright 
cheerful 
gay 
happy 
joyous 
merry 
§ 
delicate 
fanciful 
graceful 
humorous 
light 
playful 
quaint 
sprightly 
whimsical 


5 

calm* 

leisurely 

lyrical 

quiet 

satisfying 

serene 

soothing 

tranquil 

8 
dreamy 
longing 
plaintive 
pleading 
sentimental 
tender 
yearning 
yielding 
2 

dark 

depressing 

doleful 

frustrated 

gloomy 

heavy 

melancholy 

mournful 

pathetic 

sad 

tragic 





* This adjective was inadvertently omitted from the lists presented to the subjects. 
Thus, this study deals with 66 rather than 67 adjectives. 
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experiment from a list of a dozen or more possibilities. They met in small groups 
for fifty minutes at a time to hear the 56 musical stimuli. A very few of the 
subjects were almost musically illiterate, many others were more typical of the 
general population, while still others had had at least some private or college 
work in music. 

The musical phrases were chosen by the experimenter and several colleagues® 
with the view to give all sections of the “mood clock” proper representation. It 
was hoped that each of the eight clock positions would be favored seven times 
among the moods to be elicited by the 56 phrases. However, important biases 
appeared. Thus the data show that certain of the adjectives were quite fre- 
quently checked and others rather rarely. The range was from 1484 checks for 
“graceful” and 1453 for “dignified” to 259 for “sensational” and only 86 for 
“yielding.” The phrases, taken from phonograph discs, were recorded on tape 
to save time and to avoid confusion. 

The musical stimuli were the following: 


Anonymous. Music of the Chapel of King Henry VI. (Latin), Credo up to “remission of 
sins.” 

Bach, J. 8. Air for the G String from Suite in D Major. (orch. arr.), first 12 meas. 

Bach, J. 8. Toccata and Fugue in D Minor. Part 1, (orch. arr.), first 11 meas. 

Bax, A. Overture to a Picaresque Comedy. Part 1, first 44 meas. 

Beethoven, L. Spring Sonata. Op. 24. Allegro, (violin), first 25 meas. 

Beethoven, L. Symphony #5. 4th Movement, Allegro, meas. 363-402. 

Berlioz, H. Rékéczy March, Marche Hongroise from Damnation of Faust. first 69 meas. 

Bizet, G. L’Arlésienne. Adagietto from Entr’acte, first 19 measures. 

Boccherini, L. Minuet from Quintet in E Major. first 28 meas. 

Brahms, J. Alto Rhapsody. meas. 108-127. 

Coates, E. From Meadow to Mayfair, #3, Evening in Town Waliz. first 28 meas. 

Coffey, V. Virginia Reel. first 41 meas. 

Debussy, C. Clair de Lune. (orch. arr.), first 26 meas. 

Elgar, E. Pomp and Circumstance, #1 in D. Allegro, first 73 meas. 

Franck, C. Symphony in D Minor. 1st Movement, Allegro non troppo, first 12 meas. 

Grieg, E. Symphonic Dance, Op. 64, #2. Allegretto grazioso, first 36 meas. 

Handel, G. Hallelujah Chorus from Messiah. first 33 meas. 

Haydn, J. 18th Century Dance from Quartet, Op. 3, #5. first 27 meas. 

Kreisler, F. Liebesleid. first 48 meas. 

Liadow, A. The Enchanted Lake. Part 2, meas. 35-55. 

Mendelssohn, F. Midsummer Night’s Dream. Nocturne, first 27 meas. 

Milhaud, D. Les Songes Ballet. Part 2, Animé, meas. 5-27. 

Moszkowski, M. Serenade. first 18 meas. 

Mozart, W. Ave Verum, K-618. first 18 meas. 

Mozart, W. Lacrymosa from Requiem Mass. meas. 2-8. 

Mozart, W. Mass in C Minor, Kyrie Eleison, K-427. first 26 meas. 

Mozart, W. Symphony #26, K-184 in Eb Major. 2nd Movement, Andante, meas. 32-49. 

Moussorgsky, M. Coronation Scene from Boris Godunov. meas. 23-38. 

Moussorgsky, M. La Khowantchina. Entr’acte, Act 4, Scene 5, first 20 meas. 

Moussorgsky, M. Pictures from an Exhibition, Promenade. (piano), first 21 meas. 

Paganini, N. Moto Perpetuo. 1st Part, meas. 8-51. 





5’ The author gratefully acknowledges the assistance rendered by Edward Colby, La 
Verne Irvine, Sidney Siegel, and Leonard Ullmann in the choice of the musical phrases, 
and the statistical aid given by David LaBerge. 
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Pyror, A. (arr. by Bolton). Whistler and his Dog. first 38 meas. 

Puccini, G. Madame Butterfly, Love Duet. 16 meas. from Largamente to end of duet, 
conclusion of Act 1. 

Rossini, G. Wm. Tell Overture, At Dawn. first 21 meas. 

Rossini, G. Wm. Tell Overture, The Storm. meas. 48-134. 

Saint-Saéns, C. Carnival of Animals, The Swan. first 13 meas. 

Saint-Saéns, C. Danse Macabre. (orchestra), first 85 meas. 

Schumann, R. Symphony #1. 2nd Movement, Larghetto, first 24 meas. 

Schumann, R. Symphony #1. 4th Movement, Allegro-animato, first 51 meas. 

Smetana, B. Bartered Bride. Act 1, Scene 5, first 61 meas. 

Stix, C. Pizzicato Polka, Spielerie. first 36 meas. 

Strauss, R. Der Rosenkavalier. Act 3, meas. 321-412. 

Strauss, R. Till Eulenspiegel. 1st Part, first 77 meas. 

Stravinsky, I. Berceuse from The Firebird Ballet Suite. meas. 27-48. 

Tschaikowsky, P. 1812 Overture. Part 3, first 17 meas. 

Tschaikowsky, P. Marche Slave, Op. 31. Part 2, Allegro, meas. 187-244. 

Tschaikowsky, P. Solitude, Op. 78, #6. (orch. arr.), first 25 meas. 

Tschaikowsky, P. Waltz from Spring Serenade, Op. 48. first 86 meas. 

Wagner, J. F. Under the Double Eagle March, Op. 159. first 80 meas. 

Wagner, R. Gétterdémmerung. Intro. to Act 1, 24 meas. before entrance of Briinnhilde. 

Wagner, R. Lohengrin Prelude. Act 3, first 49 meas. 

Wagner, R. Tannhduser Fest. March. Act 2, Scene 4, meas. 39-71. 

Wagner, R. Tristan und Isolde Prelude. Act 1, meas. 45-65. 

Weber, C. Der Freischiitz Overture. (Horn duet), meas. 18-24. 

Weber, C. Invitation to the Waltz. 72 meas. before Vivace. 

White, P. Mosquito Dance. all. 


With the aid first of clerical assistance and later of IBM equipment, 2,145 
rank correlations were run between the rank orders of the 66 adjectives. The 
data were then studied to learn 1) the mood consistency within each of the 
clusters, and 2) the mood similarities between clusters. 

The mood consistencies were found by analyses of the intercorrelations of the 
ranks within each of the clusters. That is, for cluster 6 the author assembled 
the 15 intercorrelations the six items would yield, for cluster 8 the 21 inter- 
correlations the seven items would give, etc. The median of the intercorrelations 
was then determined for each cluster. These values, which can be seen in Table 2, 
were found to range from the highly satisfactory .949 of cluster 6 to the rather 
unsatisfactory .571 of cluster 8. It seems clear from these data that only a few 
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of the groupings have sufficient internal consistency properly to be termed 
clusters. 

The mood similarities among clusters can also be seen in Table 2. Each value 
is the median of the correlations between each member of the one cluster in 
question and the several members of the other cluster with which it is being 
compared. Thus, the correlation between clusters 6 and 8, .096, is the median of 
42 correlational values (six members of cluster 6 times seven of cluster 8). 

The data of Table 2 show that the clusters do not form a satisfactory circle 
or clock face. Cluster 1 has its closest relationship to 2, but has no relation 
to its nearest neighbor on the other side, 8; 2 is reasonably placed between / 
and 3, and 3 between 2 and 4. But 4 has little resemblance to 5, nor has 6 much 
in common with 7. 

There are several procedures which might quite properly be employed in any 
attempt to improve upon the Hevner selection of clusters. The one rather 
arbitrarily chosen by the writer was one of the simplest. It was to retain, with 
slight modifications, Hevner’s best cluster, her 6, to locate by inspection a 
cluster with which it had a high negative correlation, to find others with which 
it had relatively little correlation, etc. The aim was to select all of the available 
clusters whose mood consistencies would be shown by rho’s of .80 at the mini- 
mum. By this procedure nine clusters were obtained, with 16 adjectives left 
outside the clusters. The new clusters are shown in Table 3 with the numbers 
of the old clusters from which they were derived. 

The range of the mood consistencies of these revamped clusters, shown in 


TABLE 3 
Modified ‘‘Mood Clock’’ 





B C 
fanciful...... 5 delicate 
graceful plaintive.... 3 
lyrical pleading 
whimsical. ... 5 yearning 


H 
dramatic agitated 7 
depressing... . emphatic exalting...... 8 
doleful majestic exciting 7 
gloomy triumphant... 7 exhilarated... 7 
melancholic... impetuous.... 7 
mournful vigorous 8 
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TABLE 4 


Intercorrelations of New Clusters 
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TABLE 5 
Adjectives Not Placed in Clusters 





awe-inspiring—H, .670; G, .582; F, .444; E, .269; I, .005 
dignified—G, .607; H, .502; F, .423; EH, .294; D, .158 
frustrated—F, .414; EZ, .254; G, .053; H, .041 

heavy—F, .791; G, .573; E, .460; H, .442; D, .042 
humorous—A, .719; B, .568; 7, .559; C, .081 

lofty—G, .494; H, .484; F, .248; E, .246; I, .040 
martial—H, .746; I, .475; A, .072 

passionate—E, .655; F, .533; G, .477; D, .304; C, .160; H, .137 
pathetic—F, .860; EZ, .833; G, .589; D, .548 

ponderous—F’, .653; G, .490; H, .448; HB, .344; D, .019 
restless—I, .618; A, .310; H, .244; B, .111 

robust—I, .731; H, .668; A, .268 

satisfying—C, .638; D, .458; A, .278; B, .220; E, .094 
sensational—I, .774; H, .701; A, .234 

soaring—I, .684; H, .636; A, .197 

yielding—D, .539; E, .483; C, .363; G, .233; F, .231; B, .040 





Table 4, is from .930 for A to .797 and .800 for G and H. With values so high, 
the groupings can quite properly be termed clusters. Although these clusters 
approximate a better circle or clock face than did the originals, this geometric 
plan is kept from complete realization by the low correlation (.140) between 
G and H. Of the adjectives not placed in clusters (see Table 5) a few almost 
achieved placement. Thus “pathetic” has high rho’s both with F and E and 
presumably falls in between these two clusters. ‘Soaring,’ “sensational,’”’ and 
“robust,”’ with somewhat lower rho’s, fit almost equally well the J and H clusters. 
With a slight lowering of standards, “heavy” could be placed in F, “martial” in 
H, and “humorous” in A. All the others, with the exception of “frustrated,” fit 
one or another of the clusters with relatively poorer degrees of precision. This 
latter adjective, with a maximum rho of only .414 (with F), does not seem to 
fit any cluster. 





STUDY OF HEVNER ADJECTIVE LIST 


CONCLUSIONS 


From the above data the following conclusions seem warranted. 

1. When put to operational test, several of the Hevner adjective clusters are 
found not to describe internally consistent mood patterns. 

2. There appears to be little empirical justification for the rationale of ar- 
ranging the clusters in circle or clock-face form. 

3. By the use of 50 of the Hevner adjectives it is possible to obtain somewhat 
different clusters which represent internally consistent mood patterns. 

4. These newer clusters, while coming closer to clock-face arrangement than 
do the original clusters, still fit rather poorly such a geometric pattern. 





A COMPLEXITY SCALE OF MOVEMENT! 
RUDOLF ARNHEIM 


In his experiments on “the perception of causality,’ the Belgian psychologist 
A. Michotte used, among other set-ups, a horizontal bar of the proportions 2:1, 
located at the left of the visual field. The bar starts getting longer at its right 
end until it has reached about four times its original length. As the right end 
stops, a contraction begins at the left end until the bar has become as short as it 
was originally. Now the left end stops, the whole performance starts all over and 
is repeated three or four times, which carries the bar to the right side of the field. 
Fig. 1 shows the main stages for two full periods. 

The effect is very strong. The observers exclaim: “It is a caterpillar! It moves 
by itself!” A notable feature is the internal elasticity exhibited by the bar. The 
entire body participates in the change imposed upon it by the displacement of 
its ends. There is no rigid distinction between the immobile and the moving por- 
tion. The body begins to stretch at one end, and the extension gradually involves 
a larger and larger part of the body. The same happens in the case of the con- 
traction. This inner flexibility produces a strikingly organic quality. 

A very different effect is obtained by the following modification. The experi- 
ment starts as before with the 2:1 rectangle at the left side of the field, but in- 
stead of getting longer the rectangle now splits up into two squares, the left one 
remaining immobile, the right one moving forward. Otherwise the performance 
is that of the caterpillar (Fig. 2). But the effect is quite different. Now one of the 
squares is seen as running after the other and pushing it forward. The two 
squares are rigid, and the whole process looks mechanical rather than organic. 

These experiments lead us to ask: are there precise perceptual criteria for the 
distinction between organic and inorganic behavior? One might assume that such 
a distinction will depend simply on whether an observed motion reminds us more 
of machines or more of animals. Such an explanation, however, would neglect 
the most relevant aspect of the phenomenon. 

It is well known that the distinction between inorganic and organic things is 
a fairly late one. At early stages of development, primitives as well as children, 
guided by what they see, do not separate in principle dead things from living 
ones. Thus stones are believed by some primitives to be of either male or female 
sex, to have offspring, and to grow. They live forever while animals and humans 
die. Perception suggests no split in nature. Rather does it indicate various de- 
grees of liveliness. Spring water looks more alive than a flower. 

But what is observed here is not just differences in the amount and speed of 
motion. There is also a scale that leads from simpler to more complex behavior. 
And here we must realize that our distinction between things that have conscious- 


1 This is a section from Rudolf Arnheim’s book Art and Visual Perception—A Psychology 
of the Creative Eye, published this year by the University of California Press, to which the 
Journal expresses thanks for permission to reprint. 

2A. Michotte, La Perception de la causalité (Louvain and Paris, 1946). 
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ness, feelings, desires, intentions, and others that do not is equally foreign to a 
world view based on immediate perception. There is a difference in degree be- 
tween the rain that falls without much consideration of what it is hitting and a 
crocodile going after his prey. But this is not a difference between having or not 
having a mind or soul. Rather does it concern the extent to which behavior ap- 
pears as being directed by external goals as well as the complexity of the observa- 
ble reactions. A Westerner of the twentieth century is supposed to distinguish 
sharply between a man walking along a hotel corridor in search of his room 
number and a wooden cart which, steered by a pair of photoelectric cells, will set 
itself in motion and run after any bright light. But even the Westerner is strongly 
impressed by the “human” qualities of the phototropic robot. And there are 
good reasons for the comparison. The behavior of both the hotel guest and the 
wooden cart is characterized by a visible striving toward specific aims, which is 
quite different from what we observe when the pendulum of a clock moves to 
and fro or when a bored watchman in a museum strolls through the rooms of 
which he is in charge. One might well maintain that the difference between high 
level and low level performance is more essential than the fact that the hotel 
guest and the watchman are supposed to have consciousness whereas the robot 
and the pendulum are supposed to have not. 
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In his interviews with children, Piaget* studied the criteria for what is consid- 
ered alive and endowed with consciousness. At the lowest age level anything 
that “has an activity” is considered alive and conscious, regardless of whether 
it moves or not. At the second stage, movement makes the difference. A bicycle 
has consciousness, a table has not. At the third level, the child bases its distinc- 
tion on whether the object generates its own movement or is moved from the 
outside. By the older children only animals are considered alive and in possession 
of consciousness; plants also may be counted among the living creatures. 

It will be seen that the modern scientist’s way of separating the inanimate from 
the animate and the mindless from the mindful, does not hold for spontaneous 
perception. It does not hold for the artist either. To a film director a thunder- 
storm can be more alive than the passengers of a streetcar. A dance is not a means 
of conveying to us the feelings or intentions of the person represented by the 
dancer. When we see agitation or calm, escape or pursuit, we watch the behavior 
of forces, whose perception does not require an awareness of a physical outside 
and a mental inside. 

What counts is the level of complexity in the observed behavior. If we attempt 
to sketch informally some of the pertinent criteria we find the following. In agree- 
ment with the observations of the children we cite first the difference between 
what moves and what does not move. Secondly, flexible movement, which in- 
volves internal change, is at a higher level of complexity than the mere displace- 
ment of rigid objects or parts of objects. Thirdly, an object that mobilizes its own 
power and determines its own course is higher than one that is moved and steered 
—that is, passively pushed, pulled, repelled or attracted—by an external agent. 
Fourthly, among the “active’’ objects there is the distinction between those that 
move merely by an internal impulse and others whose behavior is controlled by 
the existence of external centers of reference. In this latter group we find behavior 
of a lower level, which requires the direct contact of the outer agent, as, for in- 
stance, in the case of an object B “taking off”? when touched by A. At a higher 
level there is response to the object of reference across a distance in space. For 
instance, A is seen as moving ‘“‘toward’”’ B. Or B escapes while A is approaching. 

It should be understood that with this fourth group we are not reaching a level 
at which objects “have awareness.” Nothing is implied but that the behavior 
pattern of the observed forces is more complex when it involves an interplay 
between the object and its environment. Such interplay may occur when the 
forces are purely physical, as in the case of the phototropic robot, whereas the 
primitive “blindness” of the lower level may be found in a sophisticated dreamer 
who pursues his path with no regard for what is going on around him. 

Complexity of the object’s path will also indicate a complex pattern of the 
steering forces. Compare, for instance, the difference between A moving toward 
B in a straight line and at constant speed with the following instances. A slows 
down while approaching and suddenly “leaps at’? B with a sharp increase of 
speed. Or A slows down, stops, proceeds again, stops again, and suddenly turns 
around and withdraws very quickly. Or A starts out in the “wrong” direction, 
moves slowly through a zig-zag path, and after a last turn joins B very quickly. 


8 Jean Piaget, The child’s conception of the world (New York, 1929). 
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Presumably these cases would give the impression of sneaking up, hesitating and 
escaping, searching and finding. Their dynamics is more complex than that of 
the straight movement at constant speed because we observe the effect of an 
interplay of force and counterforce, of contradictory forces taking over at differ- 
ent times, of changes of the course because of what is found or not found at a 
given place, and so on. 

These expressive qualities appear not only in the behavior of visible objects 
but also in the indirectly perceived movements of the film camera. As long as 
these movements are relatively simple, for example, when the camera travels 
forward or backward in a straight line and at constant speed or when it rotates 
on the tripod for a horizontal or vertical panorama shot, they appear as fairly 
neutral displacements. The spectator’s attention is concentrated on the new as- 
pects uncovered by the camera movement in the photographed setting. But the 
path of the camera can describe curves of a higher order. Its motions can become 
quite irregular, particularly when it is controlled by hand. Its speed can vary. 
It can search and hesitate, explore, turn its attention suddenly to some event or 
object, leap at its prey. Such complex motions are not neutral. They portray an 
invisible self, which assumes the active role of a character in the plot. The striv- 
ings and reactions of this character are conveyed by a pattern of forces, which 
becomes manifest in the motor behavior of the camera. 

At an even more complex level we may observe “feedback” effects of what 
happened before upon what happens later. For instance, while A approaches, B 
suddenly runs toward A and pushes it back; A approaches again but while B 
starts for a new attack A withdraws “in time.” A short film in which a large tri- 
angle, a small triangle, and a circle act out a story was prepared for experimental 
purposes by Heider and Simmel.‘ It was found that the observers spontaneously 
endowed the geometric figures on the basis of their motions with “human” prop- 
erties. For instance, the larger triangle was described by 97 % of the observers as: 
“Aggressive, warlike, belligerent, pugnacious, quarrelsome, troublesome, mean, 
angry, bad-tempered, temperamental, irritable, quick to take offense, bully, 
villain, taking advantage of his size, picking on smaller people, dominating, 
power-loving, possessive.”” The surprisingly strong expression of geometrical 
figures in movement has been demonstrated in the more elaborate “abstract” 
films of Oskar Fischinger, Norman MacLaren, Walt Disney, and others. 

The more complex the pattern of forces which manifests itself in motor beha- 
vior, the more “human” looks the performance. But neither can we indicate a 
particular level of complexity at which behavior begins to look human, animate, 
conscious, nor are we dealing here with a mere comparison between what appears 
on the screen and what various things and creatures are observed to do in daily 
life. The decisive facts would seem to be that human behavior is relatively com- 
plex, that animate behavior is often more complex than inanimate behavior, and 
that the same holds true for creatures which we assume to have consciousness as 
distinguished from those which seem to have no senses, emotions, intellect, 
strivings, and so forth. However, human behavior is often strikingly mechanical. 


4 Fritz Heider and Marianne Simmel, ‘‘An experimental study of apparent behavior,”’ 
American Journal of Psychology, 57 (1944), 243-259. 
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In fact, Bergson has maintained that what strikes us as comical is the discovery 
of mechanical aspects in the behavior of people. On the other hand, inanimate 
objects often seem uncannily alive. 

Therefore, from the point of view of perception and of art it is appropriate not 
to insist on the categories set up by biologists, physiologists, and psychologists 
but to enquire in any given case what level of complexity is exhibited by the ob- 
served behavior. Almost always various levels of complexity will be found in the 
same object. Among the organs of the human body the hand has the most refined 
motor behavior to be encountered anywhere in nature whereas the knee shows 
little beyond what the ball-and-socket joint of a machine can accomplish. 

These considerations hold also for immobile shape. Some artists, for instance, 
the Cubists, have given the human figure the simplicity of inorganic shape while 
Van Gogh has represented trees and even hills and clouds by means of flexible 
curves, which humanize these objects. In the work of Henry Moore we find the 
whole range of complexity from rigid cubes to subtly inflected curves of high 
order. Associations with things living and dead will frequently be aroused by 
shape and movement. But it is not the association that endows them with expres- 
sion and meaning. On the contrary, the level of behavior and form exhibited by 
the things of nature determines the place assigned to them by the eye in the scale 
that leads from the simplest pattern of existence to the most elaborate. 


5 Henri Bergson, Laughter (New York, 1911). 





LETTERS PRO AND CON 


To the Editor: 

As a practicing painter who took the harder road offered by Non-Objective painting, I 
read Stephen Pepper’s discussion of Non-Objective Art with intense interest and was 
tempted to comment. Kenneth Lindsay’s remarks on what he termed ‘‘Mr. Pepper’s De- 
fense of Non-Objective Art’? overcame whatever remaining reticence I felt. Indeed I would 
heartily agree ‘‘that a flat opposition of the meaningful and the formal is falsifying,’’ while 
objecting to the use of the word meaningful as implying a lack of meaning in connection 
with Non-Objective painting. It appears that we are all in grave danger of finding ourselves 
up a blind alley if we fail to watch our methods and our epistemology in such comparisons. 
For semantic reasons I never use the term ‘‘Non-Objective painting.” I prefer the word 
Design and have failed to find any good reason why a design should not be called just that. 
From where I sit it appears expedient as well as permissible to classify representational 
art, “combined with any degree of plastic qualities’ you like, as a symbol-system possess- 
ing more or less lexation as the content of such expression may be described verbally by 
referring to the objects which are represented or ‘translated’ into a more or less accurate 
verbal description if one wishes to take the necessary pains. With design, of the type which 
entirely avoids the representation of any recognizable objects—or ‘content,’ we are in 
another dimension, or, as a semiotician might say, “‘another universe of discourse.”” Other- 
wise put, we are on a different level of abstraction. Representational painting is more or 
less of a ‘‘first order abstraction.”’ It may be so classified for the reason that the representa- 
tional artist abstracts from his environment. Design, for purposes of convenience and dis- 
cussion, may be considered as a “‘second order abstraction’. Non-Figurative or Non- 
Mimetic or Non-Objective design abstracts geo-mathically or geometrically as it makes 
some sort of use of some type of geometry and this geometry is an abstraction. It may thus 
qualify as an abstraction from an abstraction. We will get into logical difficulties if we con- 
fuse dimensions or levels of abstraction and particularly so if we happen to over-generalize 
while doing so. In this latter case there is danger that we will mistake the function of a 
proposition for a proposition. This mistake comes about through lack of allocation or over- 
generalization and may well lead to a situation in which any profitable discussion becomes 
logically impossible. 

Is program music more profound than music which neglects to tell a story? What program 
music? Where? When? Who wrote it? Who’s playing it? Are we discussing Tchaikovsky or 
Ferde Grofé? Certainly, as Mr. Pepper aptly puts it, ‘‘there is no point in making a fetish 
of non-objective art.”’ In fact, I would suppose that there was a point of great importance 
in not making a fetish of it! And in ‘“‘comparing the thinness of non-objective painting with 
a strong Cézanne’? we might form a better basis of comparison if we knew which Non- 
Objective painting was being compared with which Cézanne and whether the Cézanne in 
question was being admired for its representational or its design qualities. Kenneth Lindsay 
seems well aware of this situation, for he sets up a non-objective painter for purposes of, 
what is to me, a profitless comparison. Mr. Lindsay’s next point is also well taken. It simply 
by-passes the question. When is Non-Objective painting not Non-Objective painting? 
Answer: when it contains representational elements. 

It is my opinion that a designer introduces representational objects in a purported de- 
sign because of inability to lend the design sufficient interest without them. He takes the 
easy way very much as does the ‘“‘musician’’ who “‘uses”’ bells, gunshots, the clop of donkey’s 
or horse’s hoofs, the hunting horn, or other picturesque elements in his descriptive music. 

The problem of the modern designer, as I see it, is to be conscious of abstracting and of 
the problems and possibilities of design as well as of its strict limitations and discipline. 
In order to do this he must have learned, again, as must the musician, to think in terms of 
his medium. He will accomplish this by having a rather thorough acquaintance with the 
material and intellectual techniques of that medium. He must not only have projective 
visual imagination but this imagination must be very ‘‘well furnished.’’ When he has reached 
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this point—which may take him some years to accomplish—he will be in a position to use 
what Charles Peirce called the ‘‘economy of endeavor.’’ The reason that he will be in this 
position (we will assume) is that he is in possession of what Peirce called the interpretant 
or sign. 

These remarks are in no way meant to be a defense of design, for design needs no more 
defense than does illustration. We may cautiously evaluate design on a basis of the organiza- 
tion which it displays. A well organized design is universally comprehended (something not 
true of illustration) everywhere in the world where there are aesthetically sensitive people. 
A certain percentage of people so equipped are present in every human society. The language 
of design is a non-lexative, non-descriptive language of order, structure, relations, rhythm, 
movement, proportion, color, balance, texture, etc. Factually, it is not only understood 
but ubiquitous. 

The use of ‘‘pure design’’ to fill the frame of ‘‘easel paintings’’ is very recent. So recent, 
in fact, that comparisons with much older and more fully developed modes of paintings may 
well be premature. There is an intriguing theory that artists turned their attention from 
the appearance of the surrounding world as it was visually apparent and represented by 
objects, because of the disillusionment connected with the first World War.! It is presumed 
to follow that they demoted the ‘ego’ to a very secondary role and made the ‘unconscious’ 
the basis for their productions. This point of view is obviously connected with the tenets 
of Expressionism. Whether artists actually turned from the ‘real’ visual world to the worlds 
of imagination found in their unconscious or not is not important in connection with the 
present observations. The point which is interesting is the submergence of the ego and the 
predominance of the unconscious as the source of expression. Such a formulation which 
splits the human nervous system into elements which are labeled id, unconscious, ego— 
or conscious, etc., and then assumes that one part of the nervous system does the work while 
the other ‘‘parts’’ are dormant or held in abeyance, is atomistic or elementalistic. It as- 
sumes that expressive behavior—in this case the exteriorization of design—is ‘‘all feeling.”’ 
Thinking as opposed to feeling is considered as unnecessary or undesirable. 

Such an outlook is no longer tenable philosophically, neurologically, semantically, or 
psychologically. The holistic outlook according to which the human nervous system op- 
erates as-a-whole is now accepted. An example of its acceptance is furnished by contempo- 
rary medical views. An explanation of the effect of the holistic view upon design is explained 
by Norman T. Newton of the Graduate School of Design of Harvard University.? 

Identification, an important component in the appreciation of representational art, is 
largely replaced in the appreciation of design by projection. To claim that identification is 
a more profound quality than projection—or conversely, that projection is more superficial 
—is questionable taxonomically. To hold that projection may well be more disturbing, par- 
ticularly to persons of a somewhat doubtful emotional stability, than identification would 
be tenable according to the views of many contemporary psychologists. 

If and when a holistic outlook is understood and utilized by Non-Objective painters and 
designers there will be a revolution in design. The sign of this revolution (which in the 
writer’s opinion is long overdue) will be the acceptance of discipline, the re-instatement of 
the ego or the ‘“‘intellect,”’ and consequent improvement in organization. In other words 
the designer will again work as an integrated and mature person. The present mode of ad- 
miring and over-evaluating the work of archaic periods, preliterate cultures, and infantile 
or pathic individuals will pass. Communication will b> vastly improved by the use of a 
grammar, a syntax, and an order in design made possible by the use of the methods and 
materials of modern science. It will be no longer requisite or appropriate to attempt to 
evaluate the respective virtues or weaknesses of such differing activities as illustration or 
representation (with or without plastic aualities) and design. 

Hivarre HiLer 





1 Franz Alexander, ‘‘The Psychoanalyst Looks at Contemporary Art,’’ Explorations in 
Psychoanalysis, (N. Y. 1953), pp. 138-154. 

2 Newton, N. T., “‘A Non-Aristotelian Approach to Design.’’ (mimeo.) Inst. Gen. Se- 
mantics, (Lakeville, Conn., 1948); also, An Approach to Design (Cambridge, Mass., 1951). 
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Perry, Ratrpx Barton. Realms of Value. Cambridge, Mass., 1954, Harvard U. Press, pp. 

497, $7.50. 

Realms of Value is an expansion and revision of the Gifford Lectures given by Professor 
Perry at the University of Glasgow in 1946-47 and 1947-48. Professor Perry regards this book 
as a sequel to his famous work, General Theory of Value, published in 1926. The connection 
between the two works is this: in General Theory of Value, Professor Perry developed a defi- 
nition of ‘“‘value”’ in terms of interest, i.e., ‘‘a thing has value when it is the object of any 
interest,’’ and in the present book, he applies this definition to various disciplines: psy- 
chology, anthropology, economics, religion, sociology, aesthetics, etc., showing in each 
case the usefulness of the definition as applied to that particular field. This leads him to a 
discussion of such topics as: “‘motor affective psychology,” ‘“‘the meaning of morality,” 
“proof of moral knowledge,”’ ‘‘the cultural sciences and their methods,’ ‘“‘conscience and 
ethics,” ‘law and jurisprudence,” “‘education and the science of education,” “religion and 
the philosophy of religion,’’ ‘‘value and metaphysics,” and so on. The result is a massive 
volume, synoptic in character rather than analytical—and having most of the faults and 
advantages that one might expect in such a tome. 

There is a lengthy chapter, divided into eleven parts, in which Professor Perry discusses 
problems of Art and Aesthetics. These discussions are written on a level which the intel- 
ligent reader can understand, and which even specialists will find interesting. For example, 
he argues that there is a distinctive kind of interest, called “the aesthetic interest,’’ which 
distinguishes fine art from industrial art, practical art, etc., and likewise distinguishes 
aesthetic activities from practical and cognitive ones. The aesthetic interest is a kind of 
contemplative activity, which Perry does not define but illustrates by examples. Later in 
the chapter, he gives a definition of ‘‘beauty,’’ i.e., “the class of the qualifying attributes 
by virtue of the possession of which any object commends itself to the aesthetic interest.’’ 
In terms of this definition, he contends that ‘“‘beauty”’ is an analyzable term, i.e., analyz- 
able into the qualifying attributes in question. He then goes on to discuss the relation 
of art to morality, taking the sensible view that they are independent, and the relation 
of beauty to truth, where he holds a similar position. There is also an interesting section 
on abstract art, where Perry discusses the question: ‘‘What does abstract art mean?’’ His 
answer is that all art means some object, and that abstract art therefore means an abstract 
object (i.e., lithesomeness, tigerishness, etc.). This answer is a novel one, if not particularly 
plausible. 

There are certain difficulties in the chapter which deserve mention. Professor Perry gives 
a definition of ‘‘aesthetic value” which has paradoxical consequences, if I have understood 
him correctly. He says that an object has aesthetic value if (and apparently only if) it is 
good to behold. This has the consequence that someone doing a dance, which neither he nor 
anyone else beholds (i.e., if he is alone and has his eyes closed), will be engaged in an ac- 
tivity without aesthetic value, and this seems contrary to common sense. 

Avrum STROLL 


Das Atlantis Buch der Kunst (Eine Enzyklopddie der bildenden Kinste). Ziirich 1952, Atlantis 

Verlag. 

A valuable collection of essays on art styles, art techniques, etc., by twenty-four Euro- 
pean scholars contains in the chapter V (Kunstpflege) two penetrating articles by Prof. 
E. H. Gombrich, London, on ‘“‘Kunstwissenschaft’’ and ‘‘Kunstliteratur.”’ 

The article on ‘‘Kunstwissenschaft” is an excellent survey of the theories of art in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Those of Winckelmann, H. G. Hoto, Carl Schnaase, 
Jakob Burckhardt, H. Taine, Karl Lamprecht, Heinrich W6lffin, W. Worringer, Alois 
Riegl, Adolf Hildebrand, B. Berenson, Roger Fry, Clive Bell are described and classified. 
The “cultural theories’? of the Viennese school of Max Dvorak and Josef Strzygowski, 
furthermore those of Julius von Schlosser and A. Warburg are in their proper perspective. 

Recent publications are mentioned: as an example of a Marxist analysis of art F. Antal’s 
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“Florentine Painting and Its Social Background”’ and as one of the psychoanalytic school 
“Psychoanalytic Explorations in Art’’ by E. Kris. In the ‘‘Bibliography”’ the author states 
especially that ‘‘as an introduction to the recent literature (on the subject) the reading of 
Kritische Berichte zur kunstgeschichtlichen Literatur and of the American Journal of Aes- 
thetics and Art Criticism is to be recommended.”’ 

The article ‘““Kunstliteratur’’ deals specifically with the contributions of the artists them- 
selves to the theory of art since antiquity, with artists’ biographies, autobiographies, etc. 
Here we find also the ¥-ritings of Frank Lloyd Wright, J. M. Whistler, Roger Fry, and Her- 
bert Read. 


Max RIESER 


EHRENZWEIG, ANTON. The Psycho-Analysis of Artistic Vision and Hearing. London 1953, 

Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., pp. xxxi + 272, 10 pls. 

This work deals with what the author refers to as the ‘inarticulate’ form elements hid- 
den in the unconscious structure of a work of art. It is concerned with the unconscious as- 
pects of our perception processes by which we actively create or passively enjoy the un- 
conscious form elements. Our conscious perception of things tends to perceive their 
‘constant’ properties, their ‘real’ form, size, tone, and color, and tries to eliminate (repress) 
their accidental distortions by perspective foreshortenings or hazards of illumination. 
But the repressed form, tone, and color distortions are, nevertheless, noted by an uncon- 
scious depth perception which disregards the biological function of perception. In order to 
become aware of inarticulate forms and to understand them, we have to adopt a mental 
attitude not dissimilar to that which the psychoanalyst adopts when dealing with manifest 
and symbolic expressions of unconscious material—an attitude of diffuse attention and the 
recognition that these manifest expressions are only signals, signs, or substitutes for deeply 
repressed but highly significant impulses and thoughts. 

Since modern art has cut away the ground under traditional aesthetics, Ehrenzweig 
proposes the thesis that the need for beauty—the tendency towards an aesthetically ‘good 
gestalt’—belongs to the surface layers of the mind, and is foreign to the ‘gestalt-free’ 
depth mind. The break-through of the depth mind in modern art has done away with the 
aesthetic surface of art and has revealed the unbeautiful gestalt-free vision of the uncon- 
scious. For this reason modern art together with some examples of primitive art are con- 
sidered by the author as providing the most direct evidence for the irrational and unaes- 
thetic modes in which our unconscious depth mind creates and perceives form. 

The author states, ‘“The modern artist’s ‘power of abstraction’ may seem a highly so- 
phisticated achievement, but at the same time it represents a retrogression to the least 
differentiated modes of infantile thing perception where a stick is equated with a horse and 
a lamp-post with an erect human figure. Giocometti’s ‘stick’ sculptures acquire a mysteri- 
ous life more vivid than realistic renderings of the human figure’’ because of this symbolic 
equation. Here is an example of the “‘highest sophistication combined with the most prim- 
itive, least differentiated functions of our mind.”’ 

The book’s subtitle is: An Introduction to a Theory of Unconscious Perception. Its 
preface claims it to be an attempted synthesis between psychoanalysis and the many sur- 
face psychologies of perception (Gestalt Theory, Nineteenth-century Introspectionism, 
the Eidetic Theory, etc.). The science of psychoanalysis is set up as a pivot for this work of 
synthesizing isolated schools of academic psychology. Only in so far as it proved necessary 
for a complete understanding of the main aesthetic problem are the general problems of 
unconscious perception examined. As the author states, his ‘‘attempts at psychological 
theory cannot claim to be more than an introduction to a new and practically unexplored 
field of psychology.” 

Jacques ScHNIER 


Kaun, Sxotom J. Science and Aesthetic Judgment. New York 1953, Columbia University 
Press, pp. xii + 283, $4.00. 
The subtitle of this book, ‘‘A Study of Taine’s Critical Method,’ is apt to mislead one 
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who picks up this book. What we have here is not merely a study of Taine’s method of crit- 
icism in art, but a thorough and scholarly analysis of the corpus of Taine’s writings. It be- 
gins with a review of Taine’s early thought as found in his notebooks, and continues tracing 
the development of his theories, examining critically his chief principles, such as abstraction, 
race, time, environment, master faculty, and draws all to a focus in a final section where the 
relation of science to aesthetic judgment as Taine presents it is seen as the culminating con- 
tribution of his philosophy. Professor Kahn shows clearly that the usual view of Taine as 
& positivist is a great oversimplification if not a falsity. 

The material is thoroughly documented and there is an excellent selected bibliography 
of Taine’s writings chronologically arranged. Professor Kahn, in so presenting the complex- 
ity of Taine’s thought and the formidable body of his writings, gives us good cause to re- 
joice that, having so excellent a presentation of Taine, we are saved the lengthy task of 
going all through the body of this eminent Frenchman’s work in the original to learn his 
proper place in the history of nineteenth-century French thought. 

CuHaRLEs Epwarp Gauss 


Révisz, G. Introduction to the Psychology of Music. Tr. by G. I. C. de Courcy. Norman 

1954, Univ. Oklahoma Press, pp. xiv + 261. 

A service has been rendered both to musicology and to the psychology of music by the 
translating from the German of Révész’s Introduction to the Psychology of Music. Révész, 
who has probably contributed more than has any other contemporary European to experi- 
mental musical aesthetics, may be remembered in America for the English translations of 
his earlier works, The Psychology of a Musical Prodigy (1925) and The Psychology and Art 
of the Blind (1950). 

The isolation which World War II brought to many of Europe’s scholars is painfully 
obvious in this newest translation which shows that the author has scarcely a trace of ac- 
quaintance with the wealth of American researches of the past few decades. But notwith- 
standing the fact that the work is quite Europe-bound, the book makes for interesting read- 
ing. Révész has personally engaged in many researches and is most fertile in the area of 
theory construction. 

Révész’s book has a gestaltish-phenomenological flavor. Its theories are more nativistic 
than are those of most American treatises. A good half of the space is devoted to the physics 
and psychophysiology of tone. Areas not usually considered in rival books but treated by 
Révész are those of the receptive and productive musical accomplishments of the deaf, 
the pathology of musical perceptivity, and the origin of music. There have been some dele- 
tions from the text of the German edition and a new chapter on talent has been added to the 
translated version. G. I. C. de Courcy, who recently translated Beethoven Studies, has done 
a splendid job in translating the Révész volume. 

Paut R. FARNSWORTH 


NaumBurG, MarGaret. Psychoneurotic Art: Its Function in Psychotherapy. New York 

1953, Grune and Stratton, pp. 148, 46 ills., $6.75. 

The picture story of Miss Naumburg’s latest book illustrates a young girl’s fight against 
@ severe neurosis with the help of art therapy. Under the skillful guidance of the author, 
therapy seems to have enabled her to face the causes of her fear and hatred and to gain a 
new stability. Clinically, this case study is noteworthy because the art work, plus the con- 
versations stimulated by it, constituted all the treatment the patient received; so that as 
far as her remarkable improvement—attested by Rorschach checks—is due to therapy it is 
due to the 450 pictures she painted during the thirty-four months of her work with Miss 
Naumburg. The book is equally useful for the art theorist because it clearly documents one 
aspect of the artistic process, namely the contribution of unconscious forces mobilized by 
the struggle for the mastery of life. The fact that Anne is not an “‘artist’’ does not disqualify 
her; on the contrary, it creates the desirable simplification of conditions for which the scien- 
tist strives in the laboratory. 

To speak of the “interior images of the unconscious’’ is imprudent since we know the 
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unconscious only by its effects upon consciousness; but the study of dreams has assured us 
that wherever the forces from below the threshold predominate, an archaic recourse to 
picture language takes place. Painting being so much nearer to daylight reasoning than 
dreaming, it is most instructive to watch the interaction of uncontrolled impulses and in- 
tellectual understanding in Anne’s work. Initially even the crudest symbols pass un- 
recognized. But even after considerable insight has been attained, the flow of genuinely 
intuitive invention continues unhampered. Knowledge serves to organize and clarify the 
impulses rather than destroy them. This happy cooperation of Anne’s capacities must be 
credited to Miss Naumburg, who refrained from premature ‘“‘interpretation’’ and thus 
spared her patient the shock that sentences many a young artist to lifelong confinement of 
thought. 

Many of Anne’s paintings offer little more than a simple vocabulary of picture language: 
empty cocoons,threatening claws, thriving flowers. Most wisely, the girl herself, in re- 
examining all her work at the end of the treatment, recognizes how many of her pictures 
have ceased to evoke the emotions they conveyed when she painted them because they do 
not have ‘“‘an enduring, universal and everlasting quality.’’ However, as the neurosis re- 
laxes its grip, the schizoid barrenness of geometric construction combined with panicky 
scribbling gives way to better organized patterns, which freely impose their meaning, nour- 
ished by unimpeded visual experience. Neurosis, although an incentive to creative work, 
is an obstacle to quality. 

Anne’s comments spontaneously describe diverse functions of creative activity, too 
often thrown together under the heading “‘projection.’’ In her own words, painting enables 
her to ease pressure, to drain off emotions, to cast out devils, to free herself from poison, 
to take revenge, but also to see what frightened her, to replace the unproductive wallowing 
in fantasy, to give birth. Equally interesting is the role of symbols in her work. Apparently, 
the therapist encouraged her from the beginning to use abstract design. Relatively unbur- 
dened by the artistic conventions of the past, she took to abstraction freely, profiting from 
its disguising power as well as from the immediacy of its expression. While sex symbols 
abound (particularly at first), the sexual content is clearly symbolic in turn: triangular 
shapes represent the male, but masculinity also stands for her own aggressiveness and as- 
sertion. To speak here of an expression of the girl’s masculinity is to confuse the symbol 
with its meaning. A main theme of Anne’s picture story is the healing of the ‘‘split,’’ meant 
at first to describe a purely sexual sensation, but increasingly revealed as a symbol of being 
torn asunder, of being broken in two. 

In addition to the Rorschach reports, the appendix of the book contains a detailed sur- 
vey of the literature on art therapy and diagnosis. 

Rupo.tFr ARNHEIM 


Lopes, Rupert C. Plato’s Theory of Art. New York 1953, Humanities Press, pp. 316, $5.00. 

This book is the third attempt of the author to present as systematically as possible 
Plato’s ideas on some special topic of present interest. The previous two were Plato’s 
Theory of Education and Plato’s Theory of Ethics. Though there are no formal divisions cor- 
responding to them, in content the book tends to fall into three parts. The first is concerned 
with presentation of the Hellenic background of Plato’s thought; the second, with descrip- 
tion of the manner in which Plato blended the views of his predecessors and contemporaries 
into a unique synthesis. In the third part, Mr. Lodge considers some aspects of Plato’s 
theory which do not fit well into the organization and movement of the previous chapters 
but nevertheless are pertinent to Plato’s theory of art. 

So far as the book has a central theme it is that, for Plato, art should be conceived and 
criticized in the ideal context of the model Polis. This theme is convincingly presented in 
the final chapter of the second part, ‘‘The Aesthetical Value Judgment.” The tenor of this 
interpretation is conveyed by one of the concluding statements of that chapter: ‘‘The 
idea of good (which is the principle that guides life in the model city) permeates every phase 
of that life. . . . The living of this life is the human art, art par excellence.’’ Since this posi- 
tion implies that the criterion for aesthetic judgment is the instrumental value of any ob- 
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ject or act for the model Polis, it is to be regretted that Lodge does not discuss the problem 
of whether the judgment which results from use of such a criterion is properly called prac- 
tical or moral rather than aesthetic. 

Lodge has culled the Dialogues thoroughly for references to art. Each chapter bristles 
with notes (in two chapters there are more than ninety of them), most of which consist of 
citations of from one to a half dozen passages intended to support his interpretations. He 
has apparently little respect for attempts to classify the Dialogues in point of time with 
the intent of understanding the development of Plato’s thought. Though this attitude 
will be thought by some to give rise to a serious defect (since it results in Lodge’s accord- 
ing as much evidential value to passages from the so-called “early” as to the “later” 
dialogues), he seems to fee! that in view of the uncertainty of these classifications no useful 
purpose is served by building a discussion of Plato’s theory of art around them. 

LAWRENCE HawortTu 


UsHEenKo, ANDREW P. Dynamics of Art. Bloomington 1953, Indiana University Press, pp. 

xiii + 257. $5.00. 

The notion of power expounded in Professor Ushenko’s earlier writings is here developed 
in its application to aesthetics and the philosophy of art. This book reveals valuable insights 
into most of the areas considered, yet fails to persuade at least this reviewer of the truth of 
some of its conclusions. 

Ushenko offers a contextualist theory which takes issue with and goes beyond the theories 
of Dewey and Pepper and is, in some ways, the best presentation I have seen of the con- 
textualist position. Undertaking a ‘‘general study of forces in the field of aesthetic expe- 
rience,’’ the author inquires searchingly into the nature of the work of art, aesthetic expe- 
rience, artistic truth, aesthetic analysis and criticism. The least satisfactory of these analyses 
is the chapter on artistic truth. The last half-dozen pages of the book suggest a general 
theory of value consonant with Ushenko’s aesthetics and metaphysics. 

Insisting that implicit factors are as objective and as important as explicit data in aes- 
thetic experience, Ushenko develops the view that the work of art exists in the mode of 
potentiality; it is a potential object identifiable with a field of tension—a four-dimensional 
vector field whose space-time is more akin to the space-time of relativity than to the space 
and time of ordinary experience. An aesthetic experience is ‘‘an imaginative transforma- 
tion of explicit sense data under the dynamic control of implicit factors.’? Ushenko thor- 
oughly explicates this definition and explores its implications, including extremely interest - 
ing discussions of aesthetic ambiguity and the function of such factors as repetition and 
dynamic imagery in creating aesthetic time. The central notion throughout is that of po- 
tentiality. 

Now that so many artists and critics describe works of art in terms of the creation and 
resolution of tensions it is well to have a carefully thought out attempt to construct a theo- 
retical framework into which these terms can fit. But while translating the problems of 
philosophy of art into the language of a metaphysic of potentiality does throw light on some 
of these problems, I do not believe it solves them all, as Ushenko seems to suggest. The 
solutions sometimes have an air of verbal legerdemain and the problems remain, though 
stated in different terms. 

An interesting aspect of the book, and one which might profitably be copied by other 
writers, is the repeated examination of one masterpiece, Brueghel’s Winter, to illustrate 
each of the aesthetic principles discussed, giving weight to the author’s contention that 
aesthetic principles are not to be applied one at a time and independently of one another. 

ALEXANDER SESONSKE 


Gray, CurisTorHER. Cubist Aesthetic Theories. Baltimore 1953, Johns Hopkins University 
Press, pp. 190, 5 ills., $4.50. 
Here is a modest book, which, purporting to study some of the problems of cubist aes- 
thetics, does more than that. It is first a handy historical sketch of the roots, rise, and de- 
velopment of cubism. It secondly summarizes and studies the aesthetic ideas of the lead- 
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ing cubist practitioners. It thirdly shows how these ideas were applied in the art and poetry 
of the cubists. Professor Gray presents the idealist background of cubism, as it developed 
from Kant and Hegel to Symbolism, as a search for an Absolute Reality behind the sensory 
world of surface phenomena, which Absolute can be found only through intellectualization. 
He shows how on the one hand in Symbolism this led to ivory-tower detachment, and to the 
revolt of the fauves and cubists against this; on the other hand how through Cézanne it 
led to a seeking for a new reality, in an intellectualization of form. The writings of Salmon, 
Apollinaire, and Gleizes and Metzinger have as their common theme the reality of form as 
found in idea. The background here comes from the notion of reality in Bergson, as a cease- 
less flow of change where duration means invention and the creation of new forms. The 
cubists in this analytic phase were searching for and trying to create a new reality through 
analysis of space. Mr. Gray might have gone on here to show how un-Bergsonian this is 
and that it was the cubists’ preoccupation with analysis and the world of space which con- 
flicted with their notion of reality as creativity. Such a consideration might have clarified 
why the cubists in their next phase, the synthetic, as seen in the aesthetics of Jacob, Gris, 
and Raynal, moved away from analysis back to intuition. But when they gave up analysis 
for intuition they returned to the objective of the older German idealists of seeking the 
eternal changelessness behind appearance. The cubists were never consistent Bergsonians, 
but Bergsonism had a strong influence on them. 

Mr. Gray’s book, though brief, traces out the complex of ideas in cubist aesthetics most 
skillfully. 

Cuaries Epwarp Gauss 


Frouock, W. M. André Malrauz and the Tragic Imagination. Stanford 1952, Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, pp. xv + 175, $4.00. 

We have long needed a study of Malraux the novelist in English. Mr. Frohock has written 
a critical introduction to his work, drawing on recent French discussions and benefiting 
from the collaboration of the subject, at least on bibliographical matters. The organiza- 
tion of the book follows Malraux’s major novels in chronological order, with an intro- 
ductory chapter on his biography and a concluding section on his essays on art. There is 
also an appendix dealing with Malraux’s politics. Because of his involvement in so many 
of the major political crises of our time, his novels have been discussed and evaluated mainly 
in political terms. One of the great values of Mr. Frohock’s book is that it directs our at- 
tention to Malraux the creative artist. The author shows conclusively that for the most 
part, his novels are not autobiographical or even documentary, but are imaginative trans- 
positions of reality in which the characters and events constantly symbolize more than the 
external actions of the novel would suggest. The central thesis of the book is that in the 
best of Malraux’s novels he is concerned essentially with the tragic conflict between man’s 
efforts to transcend his limitations and the absurdity of experience which renders all en- 
deavor vain and futile. The philosophical bases of this dilemma are made plain as early as 
La Tentation de l’Occident (1926). As Mr. Frohock points out, this awareness of the mean- 
inglessness of life has done much to fix the absurd ‘“‘into one of the most essential bases of 
the common metaphysic of our time.’”? From Malraux to Camus is but a short step. 

The most valuable quality of this study is its concern with the art of the novel: the in- 
fluence of the cinema on the technique of narration, the use of fragmentation and fore- 
shortening, the manipulation of time, the elliptical structure, the orchestration of Malraux’s 
primary themes. Loneliness, the attempts to overcome isolation, the quest for status and 
for dignity in a world seemingly bereft of values, the urge to dominance and power through 
violent action, the role of virile fraternity, these are the recurrent motifs of Malraux’s 
novels, although all of them are not present in all of his works. Indeed, it may be argued that 
from 1937, with the decline of Malraux’s concern with the themes of his earlier writings, 
his art too has declined. Surely his best novel, as Mr. Frohock points out, is Man’s Fate 
(1933). Even here one may have certain reservations. The author is keenly aware of the 
risks Malraux took in the final section of the novel. It is problematic that Malraux was 
justified, and in fact, Mr. Frohock does not try to justify him. 

HaskELL M. Biock 
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Rocers, SaMvuEL. Balzac and the Novel. Madison 1953, University of Wisconsin Press, pp. 

x + 206, $3.50. 

Recent studies of Balzac as a novelist have emphasized the wide area of disagreement 
that has long existed concerning the value of his writings. It is good to have a careful and 
sensitive introduction to Balzac which explains why his novels are artistically significant 
and at the same time provides the English or American reader with a point of departure for 
a more detailed approach to his immense work. The author is concerned not only with 
Balzac but with the novel as an art form. His analysis of Balzac’s fiction is also a penetrat- 
ing discussion of the novelist’s ways and means. 

Balzac and the Novel is divided into four parts: the materials; the world of Le Comédie 
Humaine; the characters; and the telling of the story. It is the last two of these sections 
that are the most stimulating. In his account of Balzac’s methods of characterization, Mr. 
Rogers shows how the novelist was able to invest over two thousand figures with solidity 
and individuality and with a sense of mystery, even in his minor personages. In examining 
the processes of character development the author considers in some detail the means of 
individuation, internal and external presentation, the planes of character revelation, and 
the attitude of the novelist toward his characters, all of which affords a direct insight into 
the workings of the creative imagination. Similarly, the concluding section is an examina- 
tion not only of Balzac’s narrative technique but of narrative in the novel. Mr. Rogers 
clearly does not share the contempt for plot of E. M. Forster and like-minded commenta- 
tors on the art of fiction. He contends that the novelist’s primary task is to surround his 
characters with imaginary space and time, and this in turn depends largely on the story. 

The reader of Mr. Rogers’ book cannot fail to be impressed by the abundance of appro- 
priate comparisons of Balzac and other great novelists. Dickens, Dostoevsky, and Proust 
are particularly drawn upon to illuminate Balzac’s fiction and they too are in turn illu- 
minated by the comparisons. In particular, the author’s remarks on Proust are so richly 
suggestive that one may hope he will some day expand them. 

HaskELt M. Buiock 


Marsu, FLorENcE. Wordsworth’s Imagery. New Haven 1952, Yale University Press, pp. 

146, $3.75. 

It is a well-known fact that the poetic legacies which the past bequeathed to posterity 
alter in their importance. For instance, Shelley’s prestige suffered considerably in certain 
critical circles in recent years, and controversial or sneering opinions were uttered about 
the creative stature of Wordsworth. However, Wordsworth’s defenders restored the luster 
of his poetic prominence. In a sense Florence Marsh’s book, which is a series of related es- 
says about Wordsworth’s imagery, serves this purpose too. The unifying principle of her 
work is stated thus: ‘“‘Imagery is the central core of language and poetry. In it the sensuous, 
the emotional, and the intellectual merge, and the vision of life is whole.’ 

The book is divided into seven chapters and completed with an index. The first chapter, 
a discussion of symbolism with reference to image and idea, is a theoretical introduction 
to the entire work. The second chapter, entitled ‘‘All Things Blending into One,”’ points 
out that “the real strength and power of Wordsworth’s metaphors and similes emerges not 
from any single image or any single poem, but from the entire body of his poetry.’’ The 
third, fourth, and fifth chapters, entitled ‘‘(Landscape—Light and Dark,”’ “People,” and 
“Sounds, Waters, and Man-made Structures,” correlate the literal and the symbolic in 
Wordsworth’s works. In the sixth chapter, named ‘‘A Chilled Age,’’ the author applies a 
severe critical attitude to Wordsworth’s later poems, accusing him of “failure of imagina- 
tion,’’ and in the last chapter the English poet’s theory of imagery is analyzed. 

It is gratifying to read a study on certain aspects of poetry in which compressed expres- 
sion and clear information harmonize. Miss Marsh does not belabor her impersonal point, 
neither does she fall into intellectualized daydreaming. While at times her style seems too 
tight, almost telegraphic, as a rule she writes in a style which suits the character of her 
study; her comments are never tedious. The brevity of her book shows not only her freedom 
from the bonds of wordiness, but gives evidence of her ability to inject concisely expressed 
valid observations into a subject matter which—considering Wordsworth’s established 
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reputation in English letters—invites a more or less conventional or familiar pattern of 
interpretation or makes a new interpretation difficult. 
JosEPH REMENYI 


House, Humpury. Coleridge. London 1953, Rupert Hart-Davis, pp. 167, $2.00. 

The modest size of Mr. House’s study bears no relation to its informative content. 
Nor will the following description convey any notion of its readability, the depth and bal- 
ance of its scholarship, the happy telescoping of whole critical trends into a penetrating 
sentence or two, the unassuming elucidation of problems which arise in the minds of all 
readers of Coleridge and of his commentators. 

In the preface Mr. House says that ‘‘the chief interest in this book centers on the passages 
which are now published for the first time from Coleridge’s manuscript Note-Books’’; 
they also ‘“‘help towards seeing Coleridge as a whole” which is the book’s avowed purpose. 
Beginning with a suggestion that since Coleridge has been too frequently treated as a di- 
vided person there is need to integrate through ‘‘sympathy; critical appraisement, espe- 
cially of prose; fuller and more exact editing,’’ Mr. House illustrates these objectives and 
follows with an analysis of the complexity of experience which was back of the ‘‘obstacles 
of communication’’; an account of Coleridge’s illness—which he did not play up—; his 
self-analysis; the necessity and value of solitude to him; the ‘‘streamy nature of associa- 
tion”; his Vision of Nature—‘‘One Life’’—and an entrancing quotation from one of the 
MS Notebooks on the relativity of perception. The third chapter, ‘‘The Problem of Poetic 
Style,’’ discusses the milieu in which poets were writing; Coleridge’s attitude toward poetry; 
the political and religious purposes back of his early work; his ‘‘Miltonising’’ which ‘‘is not 
a mere matter of poetical echoes, such as might be found at any time through the eighteenth 
century” but closely connected with problems of the period; Coleridge’s plans for an Epic 
and Hymns; questions of style; and an illustrated development from Cowper’s ‘‘shallow”’ 
Conversation poems to Coleridge’s ‘‘Frost at Midnight,’’ a ‘‘perfectly achieved work of 
art’’ in the genre. 

The chapter on ‘‘The Ancient Mariner,” after discussing collaboration with Wordsworth, 
the more obvious theme of the poem—crime and expiation, the description of Nature re- 
lated to moral and spiritual states, goes into ‘‘two aspects of reality—[which] are always 
co-existent [in the poem]: the total effect—is to show [these two aspects] interpenetrating.”’ 
An appreciation of the merits of other Coleridge scholars or critics distinguishes this study, 
and in this chapter Mr. House pays particular tribute to Mr. Robert Penn Warren before 
he analyzes with insight symbol, allegory, and image. He points out ‘‘that if we accept the 
term ‘symbol’ we must allow symbols a freer, wider, less exact reference.’’ Seeing ‘‘Kubla 
Khan” as “‘a whole, unified poem—a vision of the ideal life as the poetic imagination can 
create it,’? Mr. House says that ‘“‘Part One only exists in the light of Part Two.” 
“Christabel”’ is, on the other hand, ‘‘inescapably a fragment’’ because the ‘“‘idea’’ was too 
difficult to embody in a narrative poem of 1800. A discussion of “Dejection: an Ode’’ which 
in its usual published form presents a serious distortion leads to a discussion of the impor- 
tance of Sara Hutchinson in Coleridge’s efforts to express his aesthetic or critical theories. 
The last chapter, “Creation, Emotion and Will,’’ analyzes some of these theories: critique 
of associationism; value and principle of association; the importance of emotion which has 
so frequently been underestimated in studies on Coleridge’s views; his definition of poetry 
which is here clarified; and the clearing up of the distinction Coleridge makes between 
“real will” and “Volition.” 

This is a study which should be widely purchased because of the scholarly and refreshing 
light it throws on Coleridge himself as well as on his poems and critical theories. The study 
also has popular appeal: most Americans know “The Ancient Mariner” and “Kubla Khan,” 
and their “great weight of important meaning” as Mr. House sees it no American can af- 
ford to miss. 

Dorotuy F. MERCER 


WooprFitu, WALTER L. Musicians in English Society from Elizabeth to Charles I. Princeton 
1953, Princeton Univ. Press, pp. xv + 372, 6 pls., $7.50. 
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Among Elizabethan musicians attention has been concentrated on the cultivated com- 
poser, on the court musician, and, by the folklorist, on the singer of the people, unlettered 
and unpaid. Therefore Professor Woodfill’s careful and scholarly book fills a real gap in 
presenting the circumstances of the humble paid musician. He documents the workings of 
the apprentice system among the independent musicians of London and among the waits 
employed by the city and by smaller towns. He discusses problems and solutions remarkably 
similar to those of a modern musicians’ union. He shows how the vagrancy laws spelt the 
end of the wandering minstrel. He finds the noble patron the exception rather than the rule. 
The great patron is the Crown itself, and his chapters on the Chapel Royal and the King’s 
Musick bring into focus the picture outlined in the many entries recorded by Rimbault and 
Lafontaine. 

Most significant is the chapter on amateurs of music, challenging the anonymous state- 
ment, “Every domestic hearth was the scene of musical performance of a very high stand- 
ard.’’ Woodfill’s answer shows his keen ability for squeezing all apposite factors into a nut- 
shell, ‘“Something approaching reality appears when account is taken of the dependence of 
musical accomplishment on aptitude, interest, and the availability of time, money, and 
teachers.’’ The theory of universal musicality is thoroughly demolished, but at least there 
never should have been any doubt that in demanding musical skill Morley and Peacham 
were urging something on the élite that would set them apart from the vast majority of their 
less fortunate countrymen. 

Another interesting fact, that the waits of London gave public concerts a century before 
John Banister, is not really upsetting to music historians, since responsible writers have 
credited him only with initiating the first public concerts with paid admissions. 

Musicians in English Society is a valuable reference work, and a fuller index would have 
made it more so. For example, John Banister’s name is not indexed. The glossary consists 
chiefly of clear definitions of obsolete instruments. Six excellent plates portray contempo- 
rary instruments and musicians. Five appendices give a wealth of entries taken from pri- 
mary sources concerning the employment of musicians. The bibliography omits Lang’s 
Music in Western Civilization, although including a periodical review of it; the too recent 
new edition of Walker’s History of Music in England, edited by J. A. Westrup, whom Wood- 
fill justly praises in another connection for his ‘‘more realistic approach’’; and C. R. Basker- 
vill’s The Elizabethan Jig and Related Song Drama (Chicago 1929), which contains some pro- 
vocative material on the interrelation of Elizabethan musicians on different levels of 
society. 

Readability would have been greatly increased if more of the scaffolding of research had 
been stripped away before the edifice was presented to public view. There are still too many 
names to come alive and too many figures to add up in the reader’s imagination. The ladder 
that led to the statistic remains. Many readers will wish that the author had done what he 
says in his preface he did not choose to do, namely, to “evoke a detailed picture—essentially 
a work of the imagination rather than a documented historical reconstruction—of the place 
of music and musicians in English society.” 

Henry LELAND CLARKE 


FROMENTIN, EuGmNE, De Meesters van Weleer (Les maitres d’autrefois), vertaeld, ingeleid 
en van aantekeningen voorzien door H. van de Waal, Rotterdam, 1951, Ad. Donker, 
pp. xxxiv + 385, 32 ills. 

Gerson, H., Van Geerigen tot Frans Hals (De Nederlandse Schilderkunst, Deel I in the series: 
De Schoonheid van ons Land), Amsterdam, 1950, Uitgeverij Contact, pp. 72, 172 ills., 
Dutch guilders 22.50. 

Professor van de Waal’s Dutch translation and new edition of Fromentin’s classic work 
on Netherlandish painting of the “golden age” deserves mention in this Journal because 
of the editor’s excellent introduction which greatly clarifies Fromentin’s position in French 
art criticism of his time. It is to be hoped that at least this part of his book may be made 
accessible in English translation. But the book also contains some other helpful features: 
a list of subjects treated by French romantic painters (a propos of Fromentin’s chapter on 
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the subject in Dutch painting), a history of the collections visited by Fromentin, comments 
on all masters and works mentioned by him, and some good illustrations. 

Dr. Gerson’s survey of Northern Netherlandish Painting from ca. 1370 to ca. 1630, 
which in the meantime has been followed by a second volume devoted to Rembrandt, 
Vermeer, and their contemporaries, is more than a running commentary on 172 extremely 
well chosen and well printed reproductions (which include a great many that are otherwise 
unavailable). It is also an attempt to contribute to the solution of a very controversial prob- 
lem: the discovery of that which is characteristic of the northern (‘‘Dutch’’) schools of 
Netherlandish painting through the ages, and particularly during the fifteenth century. 
Here again one would like to see at least the quintessence of the author’s findings made 
accessible in English translation. 

Wotreane STEcHOw 


HasKELL, ARNOLD L., ed. The Ballet Annual; Eighth Issue. New York 1953, Macmillan, 
pp. 144, ills., $4.50. 

This year’s review of events in the ballet world is notable at least for two excellent, 
though brief, historical articles by Ivor Guest; one, a survey of the fortunes of the ballet 
Sylvia and the other, a consideration of the travesty role in Coppélia. Mr. Guest’s scholar- 
ship is impeccable; his feeling for period sensitive and illuminating. 

Other highlights include a charming essay on the late Sophie Fedorovitch in which 
Richard Buckle writes disarmingly of her personality and discerningly of her stage designs. 
Peter Williams’ discussion of John Cranko’s choreography makes some telling observations 
but just fails to capture the basic significance of this young man’s work. Of the reviews, 
Mary Clarke’s are most lucid and perceptive. Still absent from the book as a whole, how- 
ever, is evidence of any firmly grounded critical theory giving coherence to specific re- 
marks of praise or censure. As usual, the book is beautifully produced and lavishly il- 
lustrated. 

Setma JEANNE CoHEN 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Notice to Readers: Readers are invited to send in items of interest for NOTES AND NEWS and 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


Annual Meeting for 1954 


The American Society for Aesthetics will meet at Indiana University, Bloomington, In- 
diana, October 28-30. Professors Henry Hore and ANDREW UsHENKo of Indiana University 
and their committee are in charge of convention arrangements. Professor IREDELL JENKINS, 
University of Alabama, is head of the program committee. Members will receive in the 
mail applications for room reservations and copies of program plans; for details address 
T. R. Bowrs, Department of Fine Arts, University of Indiana. The A.S. A. will meet 
jointly with the Midwestern Art Conference, which has arranged a film festival, art exhibi- 
tion, banquet, and other hospitality. Registration is on Thursday morning at nine o’clock. 


Prizes for Essays on Non-Objective Painting. Through the generosity of a donor who 
wishes to remain anonymous, three prizes have been awarded for the best essays on non- 
objective painting submitted to the Journal of Aesthetics during the past year. The prize 
winners are as follows: StepHEN C. Peppsr for his article ‘‘Is Non-Objective Art Super- 
ficial?’”? which appeared in the March 1953 issue; KENNETH C. Linpsay for his article ‘Mr. 
Pepper’s Defense of Non-Objective Art,’ in the December 1953 issue; and JERome AsH- 
moRE for his article ‘‘The Most Fundamental Differentiae of Abstract and Non-Objective 
Painting,’’ which will appear in a later issue. 


Regional Meetings 


The winter term meeting of the Michigan Division at Michigan State College was held 
February 26. Emeritus Prof. Paut HoniasHerm discussed his research on ‘‘The Sociology 
of Music,”’ Secretary WALTER ABELL reports. 
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The annual meeting of the Northwest Division was held Saturday, May 8, at Reed Col- 
lege, Portland, Oregon. The program was as follows: Morning session, Ltoyp REYNOLDS 
presiding: ‘Some Social Functions of Art’? by Marvin Levicu, instructor in philosophy, 
Reed College; ‘“‘Freudianism and Criticism” by Wayne Burns, assistant professor of Eng- 
lish, University of Washington; ‘‘Ideal and Symbolic Proportion in Egyptian Sculpture’”’ 
by Mark SponENBURGH, assistant professor of art, University of Oregon. Afternoon session, 
MELVIN Raper presiding: ‘‘Changing Concepts of Art During the Last Thirty Years’’ 
by Ransom R. Patrick, professor of art, Western Reserve University; ‘“Notes on Meta- 
phor” by CaTHERINE Rav, visiting associate professor of philosophy, University of Oregon; 
‘“Ryunosuke Akutagawa: His Art of Fiction’? by Ricuarp N. McKinnon, assistant pro- 
fessor in the far eastern department, University of Washington. The day’s sessions con- 
cluded with a business meeting led by Georce N. Be.xnap, acting chairman of the execu- 
tive committee in the absence of chairman Bertram Jessup, and a cocktail hour at the 
Kharouba Gallery. 


The Cleveland Society for Aesthetics met Saturday evening, May 22, at Eldred Hall, the 
dramatics center of Western Reserve University. Professor Henry J. Kurru of the de- 
partment of dramatic arts spoke with illustrations on “Stage Architecture.’’ Photographs 
and diagrams of some of his own settings were on display. 


The West Coast and Pacific Coast Divisions of the American Society for Aesthetics held 
a joint annual meeting on May 1 at the University of California, Los Angeles. Meetings were 
held in Men’s Lounge, Kerckhoff Hall. Donatp Youne (Occidental) was chairman at the 
morning session. After “Opening Remarks’? by ABRAHAM Kapitan (UCLA), papers were 
read by Sotomon Fisuman (U. of Calif., Davis) on ‘‘Sir Herbert Read: Poetics and Crit- 
icism,’’ with discussion led by RatpH Conen (UCLA), and by ARrNo.tp IseENBERG (Stan- 
ford) on ‘‘Superlatives,’’ with discussion led by Hunrpr Meap (Calif. Institute of Tech- 
nology). At the afternoon session, W. H. WerkKMEIsTER (U. of Southern Calif.) presided. 
ManvEt Outeuin (UCLA) led discussion of ‘‘Tragedy Made Objective and Historical’’ 
presented by Douwe Stuurman (Santa Barbara); and DonaLtp Davipson’s paper ‘‘Meta- 
phor and Meaning”’ (Stanford) was discussed by Cart Conen (UCLA). With Huau MILLER 
(UCLA) presiding at the late afternoon session, Irvine M. Cort (U. of Michigan) spoke on 
‘Representation in Art’”’ and discussion was led by Hetmut HunGERLAND (Calif. College 
of Arts and Crafts). Pa1tip WHEELWRIGHT (U. of Calif., Riverside) read ‘‘On Poetic State- 
ment’’ which was discussed by NATHANIEL LAWRENCE (UCLA). A banquet was held at the 
Swiss Chalet in Santa Monica with an address by C. D. Broap (Cambridge University) 
on “Emotion and Sentiment.’’ Those attending the conference were guests of the depart- 
ment of philosophy at a reception following the banquet. ALEXANDER SzEsonsKE (UCLA) 
made the arrangements for the day’s program. 


The Howell Bill for Government Aid to the Arts 


A preliminary meeting, held in New York on June 4 to discuss the Howell Bill, was at- 
tended by several members of constituent societies in the American Council of Learned 
Societies. Those present were: Prof. WALTER CREEsE, Allen R. Hite Art Institute, Univer- 
sity of Louisville; Prof. Ropert GotpwaTerR, Department of Art, Queens College; Mr. 
Luoyp Goopricu, Associate Director, Whitney Museum of American Art; Prof. RENs- 
SELAER W. Ler, Department of Fine Arts and Archaeology, Columbia University; Dr. 
Tuomas Munro, Cleveland Museum of Art; Prof. Wint1amM RiLey Parker, Department of 
English, New York University; Prof. Carrott C. Prarr, Department of Psychology, 
Princeton University; Prof. Gustave Reesz, Department of Music, New York University; 
Prof. JosepH C. SLOANE, Department of Art, Bryn Mawr College. 

At the hearings on June 8, 1954, before a special Sub-Committee of the Committee on 
Education and Labor in the House of Representatives, WitL1aM A. PARKER of the American 
Council of Learned Societies was invited to testify. He said, in part: 

“The present Bill appears to be the most comprehensive attempt in recent years to in- 
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crease the participation of the Federal Government in a program for the arts. I shall not 
attempt now even to summarize its many provisions. Rather, I conceive it as my present 
obligation to state as clearly as I can the ideas of specialists in the history and theory of 
creative arts—such as drama, music, architecture, painting, and sculpture—when they 
consider the relationship between the Federal Government and the various arts as they are 
produced and made available to the public in this country and abroad. I am particularly 
indebted for suggestions to a small group of these specialists, teachers and museum officials, 
with whom I met informally on June 4. 

‘There is no doubt in my mind that the general aims of H.R. 9111 are not only praise- 
worthy, but that passage of some such Bill as this would greatly increase the prestige of 
the United States throughout the free world. I believe that it would also provide a positive 
answer to Communist propaganda against this nation. Even our closest allies do not seem 
to be sufficiently aware that we in the United States use in our daily lives the products of 
the creative expression of the human spirit. We buy for home enjoyment classical records 
and reproductions of masterpieces of painting; we go to the theater, to concerts, and to art 
museums. Yet a Frenchman or an Englishman who has not been here, in his ignorance of us, 
is sometimes susceptible to slanted suggestions from our present enemies that we are merely 
money-mad and heartless. How much more easily influenced would be nationals of civiliza- 
tions very different from our own. For example, Soviet art, such as it is, is shown and heard 
in quantity outside of Russia; but we in this country are only now beginning to see that the 
United States should be sending abroad as exhibitions of our culture many times the num- 
ber of paintings and sculptures, chamber music and theatrical performers, that we so far 
have been able to do. A democracy which from the outside appears to be machined and 
spiritless will not win converts or friends. This nation, in all its diversity, is a living ideal 
to less fortunate men and women in other countries. For our own sakes, we must turn a 
spirited face towards the peoples of the world. 

‘“‘With regard to the importance within the United States of a Bill such as H.R. 9111 I 
want to say, first, that officers of the ACLS have gone on record in the past as stating that 
the subjects called the humanities—the literatures and languages, history, philosophies and 
religions, and other studies pertaining to the various civilizations of the world—are given 
too scant support in our national life. As far as the Federal Government is concerned 
directly, it is obvious that public funds devoted in recent years to the physical sciences 
through such agencies as the National Science Foundation and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission far outweigh those reserved for activities in the humanities and social sciences. 
I agree with those who hold the opinion that continuous and strenuous efforts must be made 
by all concerned with the national welfare and security to redress the present unfortunate 
imbalance. 

“Tn saying this, I do not intend to imply that the Federal Government should take over 
areas of activity which are now successfully and adequately carried on by private agencies. 
The fact is, however, that support of the arts from individuals and non-governmental or- 
ganizations has dwindled in recent years. With regard to painting, for instance, this fail- 
ing support has happened at a time when there has actually been an increase in interest 
and participation of the part of the public in the United States. To me this emphasizes the 
inadequacy in terms of current popular needs of present governmental activities in the 
fine arts through the various Executive Departments, the Commission of Fine Arts, the 
Smithsonian Institution, and the Library of Congress. 

“It seems to me, moreover, that the minimum action which the Congress should take at 
the present time is that suggested as a maximum by the Special Committee on the Insti- 
tute of Art appointed by the American Council on Education. This, briefly, is that a Fed- 
eral arts commission be established to assemble and disseminate facts regarding the fine 
arts in the United States and to perform general clearing house activities. 

‘In H.R. 9111 the American Council of Learned Societies is one of the agencies assigned re- 
sponsibility for submitting recommendations to the President concerning positions on the 
proposed National War Memorial Arts Commission, on the Commission of Fine Arts, and 
on the Smithsonian Art Commission. The particular business and objectives of the ACLS 
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are educational and are to advance the general interests of the humanistic studies in the 
United States. It therefore would seem to me to be in keeping with these purposes for the 
Council to act in the advisory capacity in which it would be cast if the proposed American 
National Arts Act becomes law.’’ 


Professors GEorGE L. ANDERSON of the University of Maryland and Horst Frenz of 
Indiana University were directors of a conference at Indiana University June 28-July 2 
on Oriental-Western Literary and Cultural Relations. Topics for discussion were: poetic 
theory, a survey of twentieth century Oriental literature, an evaluation of the scholarship 
on Oriental-Western relations from the seventeenth to the twentieth century, the teaching 
of Oriental literature, and Oriental literature in translation. Evening sessions were given 
to the discussion of the relations between the Orient and the West in the fields of criticism, 
folklore, and the arts. The conference was sponsored by the comparative literature de- 
partment. 


The Renaissance Society of America was offically organized January 30, 1954, at Colum- 
bia University. Professor Joun H. RANDALL, JR., of Columbia University is the Society’s 
president. The aim is to ‘‘unite the various fields of learning in order to study the Renais- 
sance as a whole, thus rejoining art, history, literature, music, philosophy, religion, science, 
etc.,’’ President Randall states. The Society will publish Renaissance News, founded by 
Prof. FrEpERIcK W. STERNFELD of Dartmouth in 1947, and a series of studies by its mem- 
bers. They will cooperate with other similar organizations in foreign countries, emphasiz- 
ing the importance of learning and research in the promotion of international understand- 
ing. Membership is extended to art and book collectors, publishers, writers, private and 
academic scholars, and others who endorse the aims. Persons interested may correspond 
with the secretary, Professor Josephine Waters Bennett, 200 East 66 St., New York 21, New 
York. 


Ransom R. Patrick, formerly chairman of the division of art at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, is now professor and chairman of the department of aesthetics, art, and music at 
Duke University in Durham, N. C. He is on leave of absence as Secretary-Treasurer of 
the A. S. A.. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


FRANCE 


The February meeting of the Société Francaise d’Esthétique heard Prof. Gaston BERGER, 
Directeur Général de 1’Enseignement Supérieur, speak on ‘‘The Psychology of Painters.” 
A summary of his remarks brought out these ideas: ‘‘A work by a painter is an expression 
particularly revealing of his personality. Construed as an object, it exteriorizes qualities 
of its creator. But it is, on the other hand, full of meaning as a symbol while remaining as 
direct and spontaneous as the gesture and the handwriting. It is not so much to find the 
man behind the artist as to show how knowledge of the man is the best introduction to un- 
derstanding the work. There is a universe of Watteau or of Rembrandt as there is one of 
Bach and Beethoven, and one discovers richness in them if one knows the rules by which 
each is ordered. It can be shown, by analysis of examples, how use of the appropriate psy- 
chological categories has not only anthropological but also aesthetic significance.” 

On March 20, M. Jacques Vienot, Directeur de l’Institut d’Esthétique Industrielle, 
spoke on ‘‘Problems of Industrial Aesthetics.”’ He said, in summary: ‘Industrial aesthetics 
consists of laws which are proper to it, for utilitarian beauty is ruled by special require- 
ments which necessitate the elaboration of an aesthetic doctrine based on function, with 
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particular problems posed by the development of machines and the production of designs 
destined to be manufactured in quantity. The inventive genius, the plastic sense of form 
and line, taste—all contribute to the value of industrial production. The virtues of the 
creator of industrial models are of the same order as those of the artist who conceives the 
work of art for pure contemplation, but they take in disciplines imposed by technical meth- 
ods. The International Congress which met in Paris in September 1953 had for its objective 
the presentation of numerous ideas on this subject.” 

In April, Mme. Lyp1z Krestovsxy spoke on “‘The Aesthetics of Ugliness.”? She spoke 
of the revolt of modern artists attempting to free art from centuries-old traditions; the 
differences in mentality of artists of the past and today’s artists; the consequent new aes- 
thetic philosophies and new themes in literature and the plastic arts. 

The May 15 meeting heard a talk by M. Jean Vitar, Directeur du Théatre National 
Populaire. He spoke on ‘“The Popular Theater as a Public Service.” ‘“‘The popular theater,” 
he said, ‘‘is primarily a public service, like water and electricity. If the theater is not at 
the same time popular and moving, it is nothing. Our ambition is to make it available to 
the greatest number.” 


ITALY 


The Italian bi-monthly review of philosophy and culture, Aut Aut, is published at via 
Soperga 54, Milan, under the direction of Enzo Pact and Grito Dorr ss. In the January 
issue the following articles were published in Italian: ‘‘Crisi della nostra cultura’ by CLeM- 
ENT GREENBERG; ‘‘Interpretazione del teatro’? by Enzo Pact; ‘‘Appunti su e di Slataper’’ 
by Foitco Portinart. Under the heading Prospettive, short discussions by Orto Pepuzz1, 
Ciaupio GorLIER, S1LvaANo GEREVINI, and Caro Izzo cover these subjects: ‘‘Wittgen- 
stein in Inghilterra,’’ ‘‘Considerazioni su Landolfi,’”’ and ‘‘La poesia americana: un pro- 
blema?”’ Cronache included: ‘‘Hindemith e la musica moderna’”’ by MarIANGELA Dona; 
“Teatro d’educazione o educazione al teatro?”’ by Errore Brissa; and ‘‘Culto della ragione 
e naturalismo”’ by Em1t1o Oaeron1. Book Reviews and a summary of Volume III (1953) 
complete the issue. 


INDIA 


Dr. Markanp Buatt, Dean of the Faculty of Fine Arts, University of Baroda, India, 
visited in the United States during the summer to study American aesthetics and meth- 
ods in art education. At the University of Baroda, which is the only Indian university with 
a curriculum in fine arts leading to a degree, he is doing research on ancient Indian color 
theory and the relations between music and color. A member of the American Society for 
Aesthetics, he stayed in Cleveland for a few days in May. 


JAPAN 


Volume 4, Number 3, 1954, of Bigaku (Aesthetics), edited by the Japanese Society for 
Aesthetics, prints English summaries of the following articles published in Japanese: ‘‘A 
Tragedy of Villain’? by Tosnio TaKeucut; ‘“‘Laughter of Superman (Uebermensch)”’ by 
YosHryuxk1 Curkamatsv; “‘The Problems on Exoticism and the Style of Art’? by Masaak1 
Suzuxt; ‘‘On the Theory of Intuition by Kant and Hegel’’ by Hrrosu1 Kawano; ‘‘A Study 
on Polykleitos’? by Kazuo Anazawa; ‘‘The Problem of Quattrocento Italian Sculpture”’ 
by Mitsueu Urutrra; ‘“‘The Theory of Type in Recent Soviet [Discussion]’’ by Tomrxo 
Mocuizuxr. Number 4, 1954, contains English summaries of the following: ‘‘The Conditions 
for the Establishment of Comparative Aesthetics’? by Takao ITacak1; ‘“‘The Distinction 
between Time-Arts and Space-Arts (The Position of Music and Literature)” by Atsuvo 
Kawamoto; ‘‘The Time-Character in the Visual-Aesthetic Experience’? by Mamoru 
WatanaBE; “On the Problem of the Tragic’? by Axrra Kastno; “Ontology of the Aes- 
thetic with Historicism” by Junzo Kosata; ‘‘On Portraits of Kabuki-Actors in Kansai- 
District—around Ryukosai and Shokosai” by Jrro Iwakxt. The issue contains a “Selective 
Bibliography for Aesthetics (1952-53)” listing books both foreign and Japanese. 
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ENGLAND 


The Arts and Philosophy is the title of a magazine published occasionally in England 
under the editorship of Sipney ARNoxp. Mr. Arnold has written numerous articles on art 
and literary criticism, philosophy, and psychology. He is credited with poetry and several 
one-act plays, some of which have been produced in London and Dublin. 


SELECTIVE CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR AESTHETICS AND 
RELATED FIELDS* 


January 1, 1953-December 31, 1953 
Edited by Hetmut HuncEeRLAND 


The bibliography presented here lists publications which are considered important for 
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The help and cooperation of the following contributors is gratefully acknowledged: 
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* The Selective Current Bibliography for Aesthetics is usually published in the June issue 
of this Journal each year. Publication was postponed until September this year because of 
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